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PINDAR,  PYTHIAN  II 
By  C.  M.  Bowka 

T)YTHIAN  II  is  full  of  mysteries.  In  spite  of  research  and  argu- 
ment  there  is  still  no  agreement  about  its  occasion,  its  date,  its 
topical  references  and  its  meaning.  Yet  if  we  state  the  problems 
clearly  and  examine  them  in  the  light  of  what  we  know  about  Pin¬ 
dar’s  life  and  art,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  beyond  solution.  Indi¬ 
cations  of  the  poem’s  purpose  are  obscure  and  open  to  various  in¬ 
terpretations,  but  if  we  collect  them  and  survey  them,  they  seem 
to  lead  to  a  single  coherent  conclusion. 

I 

In  Alexandria  there  were  several  views  of  the  victory  which  the 
poem  celebrates.  It  was  variously  thought  to  be  at  the  Olympian, 
the  Pythian,  the  Nemean  and  the  Panathenaic  Games.1  The  mere 
fact  of  this  disagreement  is  enlightening.  It  shows  that  the  learned 
men  of  the  Library,  in  spite  of  all  the  material  at  their  disposal, 
had  no  clear  idea  when  the  poem  was  written.  Their  opinions, 
like  ours,  were  conjectural.  In  their  lists  of  athletic  victories  they 
can  have  found  nothing  which  explained  the  poem  or  Hieron’s  suc¬ 
cess  as  it  is  here  announced.  Where  they  differed,  the  moderns 
also  have  naturally  differed.  Boeckh  placed  the  poem  near  to  477 
and  suggested  that  it  celebrated  a  victory  won  at  Thebes; 2  Wila- 
mowitz  favoured  a  date  near  to  470  and  argued  that  it  was  written 
for  Hieron’s  victory  in  the  Pythian  Games  of  that  year,  for  which 
Pythian  I  was,  so  to  speak,  the  official  ode;3  Farnell  thought  that 
its  occasion  was  some  local  victory  at  Syracuse  and  left  the  date 
unsettled.4  The  poem  itself  mentions  no  place  and  gives  ambigu- 

1  Pyth.  II.  Inscr.  (p.  31  Drachmann). 

*  Pindari  Opera,  II,  i,  pp.  240-243. 

3  Pindaros,  pp.  285-287. 

4  The  Works  of  Pindar,  II,  pp.  118-120. 
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ous  indications  of  time.  Any  conclusion  about  either  must  be  hy¬ 
pothetical,  and  it  may  well  be  the  case  that  after  all  our  evidence 
is  insufficient  for  a  conclusion.  But  such  as  the  evidence  is,  it  is 
at  least  consistent  and  fairly  informative. 

In  3-12  Pindar  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  race  is 
a  chariot-race  in  which  Hieron  has  won  a  resounding  victory. 
Boeckh’s  argument  that  it  is  not  an  ordinary  chariot-race  but  one 
in  which  fillies  were  used  might  seem  to  get  some  support  from  the 
words  7rouaXanous  7rcoXous  of  8.  But  at  12  Pindar  speaks  of  adtvos 
lttklov  and  indicates  that  fully  grown  horses  were  used,  and  actu¬ 
ally  the  reference  to  7rwXot  is  concerned  not  with  the  race  itself  but 
with  Hieron’s  skilful  breaking  in  of  the  horses  when  young  —  dya- 
vaicnv  tv  xepuh'  tdapaaat.  There  is,  then,  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  poem  is  concerned  with  anything  but  a  chariot-race  of  the 
usual  kind.  The  only  two  occasions  known  to  us  when  Hieron  won 
an  important  chariot-race  were  470,  when  he  won  at  Delphi  and  was 
celebrated  by  Pindar  in  Pythian  I  and  by  Bacchylides  in  Ode  IV, 
and  468,  when  he  won  at  Olympia  and  was  celebrated  by  Bacchyl¬ 
ides  in  Ode  III.  He  may  of  course  have  won  chariot-races  in  games 
less  important  than  these.  It  is  perfectly  likely  that,  as  Farnell 
suggests,  he  won  in  some  local  Syracusan  Games.  But  Pindar’s 
language  does  not  suggest  that  such  a  victory  inspired  Pythian  II. 
In  the  first  place,  he  calls  the  victorious  chariot  eXeXixfW.  To 
apply  the  traditional  epithet  of  Poseidon  to  a  four-in-hand  needed 
some  courage  and  indicates  that  the  victory  was  important  and 
caused  some  stir.  A  victory  in  some  obscure  local  games  would 
hardly  be  called  “earth-shaking,”  and  Pindar,  who  chose  his  words 
with  care,  would  hardly  use  such  a  word  for  a  victory  that  was  not, 
after  all,  classic.  In  the  second  place,  the  victory  cannot  have 
been  at  Syracuse;  for  Pindar  says  of  it: 

tvapfiaros  '\tpwv  tv  a  Kpartwv 

TrfKavytaLv  avt5r]<jtv  ’Oprvyiav  arttfravois  (5-6). 

“Where  Hieron  and  his  good  chariot  conquered 
And  wreathed  Ortygia  with  far-shining  crowns.”1 

1  Translations  of  the  Pythian  Odes  are  taken  here  from  Pindar,  Pythian  Odes, 
by  H.  T.  Wade-Gery  and  C.  M.  Bowra,  London,  The  Nonesuch  Press,  1928. 
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Such  language  is  not  appropriate  to  a  local  Syracusan  festival.  It 
implies  that  the  name  of  Syracuse  has  been  made  famous  through 
the  victory;  therefore,  the  victory  cannot  have  been  in  Syracuse 
and  must  have  been  at  some  games  where  victory  was  highly 
prized  and  considered  throughout  Greece  to  be  a  glorious  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that,  as  Boeckh  suggests,1  the  victory  was  won 
at  Thebes.  The  Theban  Games  had  scarcely  a  Panhellenic  re¬ 
nown,  and  success  in  them  was  not  a  first-class  event.  The  mention 
of  Thebes  in  3  proves  no  more  than  that  Pindar  sent  the  poem 
from  there,  and  it  cannot  be  pressed  as  evidence  for  the  place  of 
victory.  It  was  therefore  with  reason  that  Wilamowitz  thought 
that  the  victory  here  praised  was  won  at  the  Pythian  Games  of 
470.  Here  indeed  was  a  victory  that  might  well  be  called  ‘earth- 
shaking’  and  be  regarded  as  bringing  honour  to  Syracuse,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  inconceivable  that  Pindar  after  writing  Pythian  I 
for  public  performance  at  Etna  should  write  Pythian  II  as  a  private 
poem  of  congratulation  to  Hieron.  In  476  he  had  done  something 
of  this  kind  with  Olympian  III  and  Olympian  II  for  Theron,  and 
on  general  grounds  the  writing  of  two  poems  for  a  single  victory 
is  not  impossible,  as  Pythians  IV  and  V  written  for  Arcesilas  of 
Cyrene  in  462  show.  But  to  this  view  there  is  a  grave  objection. 
Pythian  I  was  written  in  a  mood  of  genuine  affection  and  respect 
for  Hieron.  He  is  praised  as  the  deliverer  of  Hellas  from  slavery, 
and  he  is  addressed  in  terms  of  intimacy,  confidence  and  admira¬ 
tion.  Between  him  and  Pindar  there  are  no  subjects  of  dispute  or 
of  suspicion.  Pindar  indeed  gives  Hieron  a  grand  and  serious  les¬ 
son  on  the  nature  of  kingship,  but  he  implies  that  Hieron  is  more 
likely  to  be  like  Croesus  than  like  Phalaris,  and  his  closing  words 
indicate  that  Hieron  by  his  combination  of  good  luck  and  his  gift 
of  keeping  it  has  “won  the  highest  crown.”  The  poem  is  a  song  of 
friendship,  a  <fii)uos  vjuvos  as  Pindar  says  at  60.  In  Pythian  II  the 
atmosphere  is  very  unlike  this.  There  is,  it  is  true,  praise  of  Hieron 
in  it,  but  this  praise  is  tempered  by  a  sense  of  grievance,  by  a 
feeling  that  something  is  not  well  with  Hieron’s  court  and  that 
Pindar  has  been  badly  used.  On  any  view  the  last  Triad  shows 


1  Op.  cit.,  p.  243. 
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that  Pindar  is  deeply  unhappy,  feeling  that  he  is  the  victim  of  in¬ 
trigue  and  injustice  and  anxious  about  his  relations  with  Hieron. 
The  easy  and  confident  intimacy  of  Pythian  I  is  far  removed  from 
the  brooding  suspicions  of  Pythian  II,  and  it  seems  inconceivable 
that  they  were  written  at  the  same  time  for  the  same  occasion. 

If  the  Pythian  victory  of  470  is  ruled  out  for  this  reason  as  the 
occasion  of  Pythian  II,  there  remains  an  alternative  in  Hieron’s 
Olympian  victory  of  468.  Here  certainly  was  an  event  in  which 
the  victorious  chariot  might  well  be  called  kXeXLxdojv  and  be  thought 
to  set  crowns  on  Ortygia.  Moreover  this  was  a  victory  to  which 
Pindar  had  looked  forward  when  in  476  he  wrote  Olympian  I  for 
the  horse-race  and  uttered  a  hope  that  in  due  course  Hieron  would 
win  the  chariot-race  at  Olympia: 

eri  yXvKvrepav  re  eXiTO/iai 

( tvi>  appan  QoQ>  KXet^eiv  kirLKOvpov  tvpusv  65 6 v  Xoyoiv 
irap’  evSeLeXov  kXdut>  Kponov.  (01.  I,  109-m) 

“  I  hope  that  I  shall  renown  you  and  your  swift  chariot 
And  find  an  even  sweeter  path  of  words  to  help  you, 

When  I  come  to  Cronus’  Hill  that  stands  in  the  sun.” 

Among  Pindar’s  Olympian  Odes  none  is  concerned  with  this  vic¬ 
tory,  and  it  has  generally  been  assumed  that  the  wish  expressed 
in  Olympian  I  was  not  fulfilled.  Bacchylides,  of  course,  wrote  his 
Ode  III  for  it,  but  that  would  not  necessarily  exclude  Pindar  from 
writing  another  ode.  For  both  in  476  and  470  Bacchylides,  no  less 
than  Pindar,  had  celebrated  Hieron’s  victories.  And  if  we  apply 
the  process  of  elimination  to  Hieron’s  known  chariot-victories,  we 
are  forced  to  admit  that  the  chariot-race  of  468  at  Olympia  may 
well  have  been  the  occasion  of  Pythian  II.  The  fact  that  the  poem 
appears  among  the  Pythian  Odes  is  not  a  serious  objection  to  this 
view.  Other  poems  are  wrongly  classified,  such  as  Pythian  III, 
which  is  not  an  Epinician  but  a  poetical  letter,  and  Nemean  XI, 
which  was  composed  for  a  civic  festival  at  Tenedos.  The  classifi¬ 
cation  means  no  more  than  that  the  Alexandrian  editor  believed 
Pythian  II  to  be  concerned  with  a  Pythian  victory,  and  his  evidence 
for  his  belief  may  have  been  faulty.  There  may,  of  course,  have 
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been  other  chariot-victories  won  by  Hieron  of  which  we  know 
nothing.  But  none  can  have  been  so  important  as  the  Olympian 
victory  of  468  and  so  well  deserving  of  the  high  praise  here  bestowed 
by  Pindar  on  the  occasion.  And  the  fact  remains  that  any  other 
such  victory  was  apparently  as  unknown  to  the  Alexandrian 
scholars  as  it  is  to  us.  It  certainly  looks  as  if  Pythian  II  may  have 
been  inspired  by  this  Olympian  triumph.1  At  least  it  is  reasonable 
to  try  to  interpret  the  poem  according  to  this  view  and  to  see  if  it 
fits  the  relevant  facts. 

It  must  be  admitted  at  once  that  a  serious  objection  to  this  date 
has  been  raised  by  those  who,  like  Boeckh,  believe  that  Pythian  II 
was  written  about  477  and  base  their  case  on  18-20,  where  there 
is  an  obvious  reference  to  Hieron’s  deliverance  of  Locris  from 
some  enemy: 

at  S’,  <5  Aeu'o/zeme  irai, 

Zecbvpia  irpo  Sopuv 
AoKpls  irapQevos  airvei, 

woAepLuv  Kaparwv  k £  apaxavuv 
81  a  Ttav  8vvapui>  Spantia’  aacfraXe s. 

“But  your  name,  son  of  Deinomenes, 

The  Girl  of  Locris-in-the-West 

Sings  on  her  doorstep;  after  the  toils  and  despairs  of  war 
Because  of  your  strength  her  eyes  were  steadfast.” 

This  is  taken  by  the  Scholiasts  to  refer  to  the  time  when  Hieron’s 
intervention  saved  Locris  from  the  dangerous  policy  of  Anaxilas 
of  Rhegium, 2  and  since  Anaxilas  died  about  476  and  Pindar  uses 
the  present  tense  airvei,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  poem  cannot 
be  much  later  than  that  and  may  be  earlier.  Political  gratitude  is 
short-lived,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  Locrian  songs  and  Pindar’s 
mention  of  them  must  be  soon  after  Hieron’s  act  of  deliverance. 

1  This  view  was  advanced  by  D.  S.  Robertson  in  Proc.  Camb.  Phil.  Soc.,  1924, 
p.  35.  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  the  idea  but  venture  to  differ  from  his  in¬ 
terpretation  on  several  points,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  most  of  the  arguments  here 
used  are  new. 

2  Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.  II,  36b. 
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But  this  persuasive  reasoning  is  not  founded  on  incontrovertible 
facts.  In  the  first  place  Pindar  says  no  word  either  of  Anaxilas  or 
of  Rhegium,  and  in  the  confused  politics  of  this  decade  there  may 
have  been  other  occasions  when  Hieron  took  action  on  behalf  of 
Locris.  It  is,  for  instance,  quite  possible  that  the  enemy  from 
whom  Hieron  delivered  Locris  was  not  Rhegium  but  Croton.1  His 
policy  seems  to  have  been  to  save  Croton  from  becoming  too  strong 
for  Locris.  It  may  have  been  with  his  support  that  Locris  took  from 
Croton  the  frontier  fortress  of  Temesa,2  and  Crotoniate  dislike  of 
Hieron  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  Crotoniate  athlete,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Hieron,  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  his  countrymen.3  In 
South  Italian  politics  there  were  many  strains  and  counterstrains, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Pindar’s  words  refer  to  Anaxilas’ 
frustrated  attack  on  Rhegium. 

In  the  second  place  this  interpretation  of  Pindar’s  words  on  the 
Maid  of  Locris  neglects  the  context  in  which  they  are  placed.  The 
praise  of  Hieron  by  the  grateful  Locrians  is  part  of  a  double  sen¬ 
tence  whose  parts  are  clearly  marked  by  p'ev  and  5e.  In  the  first 
part  Pindar  says  that  the  Cyprians  sing  — in  the  present  tense  — of 
good  King  Cinyras  because  of  their  gratitude  to  him.  Cinyras  was  a 
contemporary  of  Agamemnon,  and  yet  he  was  still  remembered  in 
Pindar’s  time.  He  had  passed  into  song  and  earned  that  immortal¬ 
ity  which  on  Pindar’s  view  is  given  by  song.  It  is  surely  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  fame  of  Hieron  at  Locris  is  of  this  kind.  He  is 
still  remembered  because  of  the  time  when  he  saved  the  town  from 
its  enemies.  The  songs  belong  to  the  present,  but  the  action  which 
inspires  them  is  in  the  past  and  therefore  Pindar  uses  the  aorist 
participle  bpaKeiaa.  Locris  had  its  own  school  of  poetry,4  and 
Pindar’s  words  in  Pythian  II  indicate  that  Hieron’s  achievement 
of  some  years  back  is  still  a  subject  for  song,  just  as  the  far  more 
ancient  deeds  of  Cinyras  are  still  sung  in  Cyprus.  It  is  therefore 
quite  possible  that  the  words  may  after  all  refer  to  Hieron’s  in¬ 
tervention  against  Anaxilas,  but  they  do  not  speak  of  it  as  a  re- 

1  Cf.  Pindar,  Pythian  Odes,  p.  163. 

2  Paus.,  VI,  7,  ir. 

2  Id.,  VI,  13,  1. 

4  01.  XI,  18-19,  Athen.,  XV,  697b. 
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cent  event.  The  songs  belong  to  the  present,  but  the  action  which 
created  them  does  not. 

The  Locrian  Maiden  cannot,  then,  be  pressed  as  a  witness  for  an 
earlier  date.  She  suits  468  just  as  well  as  any  other  date  after 
Hieron’s  deliverance  of  Locris.  And  actually,  if  Pythian  II  was 
written  in  468,  this  piece  of  past  history  was  only  a  little  more  remote 
from  the  time  of  Pindar’s  writing  than  Salamis  and  Plataea  were 
from  the  mention  of  them  in  Pythian  I.1  With  the  disappearance 
of  this  argument  for  an  earlier  date,  the  chief  ground  for  477  is 
removed,  and  there  is  no  serious  argument  against  Pythian  II  be¬ 
ing  written  late  in  the  course  of  Pindar’s  relations  with  Hieron. 
The  fact,  pressed  by  Gaspar,2  that  in  it  Hieron  is  not  called 
(3acn\ev s,  proves  nothing.  Actually  Pindar  almost  calls  him  (3a<TL\evs. 
For  the  comparison  between  him  and  Cinyras  is  introduced  by  the 
words: 

aXXois  8k  tls  kreXeaaev  aXXos  anjp 

euaxea  fiacrikevcnv  vpvov  airoLv’  aperas.  (13-14) 

“For  one  or  another  King  a  poet  makes 
The  clear- voiced  hymn,  the  due  of  his  greatness.” 

And  when  at  58  Hieron  is  addressed  as: 

7r pvTavL  Kvpie  ttoWolv  pev  evarecpavuv  ayvi- 
av  Kai  CTparov. 

“Sovran  master  of  the  many  streets 
Which  crown  your  city  and  of  a  host  of  men,” 

Wilamowitz  is  surely  right  in  saying  that  “Hieron  first  reached 
this  unparalleled  fullness  of  power  when  he  was  the  single  tyrant 
in  Sicily,  that  is  after  the  fall  of  the  Emmenidae  and  of  Leophron.”3 
If  the  words  are  to  be  pressed,  they  indicate  a  date  later  rather  than 
earlier.  Hieron  is  no  longer  the  Xayeras  rvpavvos  of  Pythian  III,  85. 
He  is  w pvravis  and  kvplos,  because  he  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  free  cities  no  less  than  the  master  of  his  own  dominions. 

1  Pyth.  I,  75-77. 

2  Chronologie  Pindarique,  pp.  75-76. 

3  Op.  cit.,  p.  285. 
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Additional  evidence  that  the  poem  was  written  late  in  Hieron’s 
reign  comes  perhaps  from  the  passage  where  Pindar,  after  prais¬ 
ing  his  victories  in  battle,  adds  the  words: 

fiov\al  8e  n rpeaPvrepcu 
aidvdvvov  kfiOL  'eiros 
(<re)  irorl  iravra  \6yov 
inaiveiv  i raptyoyri.  (658-67) 

“Your  riper  age’s  wisdom 
Gives  me  a  theme,  where  without  peril  I  sound 
The  whole  gamut  of  praise.” 

Here  too  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  can  only  be  found  by  ex¬ 
amining  what  precedes  them.  The  <5e  of  65b  answers  the  \ikv  of  63 : 

veoTan  pev  apityei  dpaaos 
8eivuv  To\epLC0V. 

“Youth  asks  for  courage  in  the  terrors  of  war.” 

Both  the  ripe  counsels  and  the  youthful  courage  must  be  Hieron’s 
own;  he  has  been  brave  wrhen  young  and  is  now  older  and  wise. 
The  victor  of  Himera  and  Cumae  has  become  an  Elder  Statesman. 
For  what  they  are  worth,  the  words  support  a  late  date  in  Hieron’s 
life  and  are  more  suitable  to  468  than  to  some  time  like  477. 

A  small  point  of  style  points  to  a  similar  conclusion.  At  73, 
after  finishing  the  third  Triad  of  the  poem,  Pindar  carries  over  the 
single  word  /caXos  to  the  next  Triad,  and  then  ends  his  sentence. 
The  effect  is  extremely  marked  and  dramatic,  and  it  has  few  paral¬ 
lels  in  Pindar’s  extant  work.  Both  in  early  poems  like  Pythian  X 
and  in  late  poems  like  Pythian  VIII  he  makes  his  Triads  complete 
wholes  and  does  not  carry  sentences  over  from  one  Triad  to  an¬ 
other.  In  the  great  Sicilian  poems  of  476  he  often  carries  words 
over  but  never  quite  in  this  way  of  Pythian  II.  The  words  carried 
over  are  several  in  number,  but  the  effect  is  far  less  startling  than 
here.  In  only  three  other  places  does  Pindar  carry  over  a  single 
word,  as  here,  and  then  end  a  sentence.  One  case  is  at  Pythian  XI 
51,  epew,  but  there  what  follows  is  closely  connected.  But  in 
Olympian  IX,  written  in  this  very  year  of  468,  Pindar  twice  car¬ 
ries  over  a  single  word  to  a  new  Triad,  and  both  kykvovr’  at  29  and 
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vewrepuv  at  49  are  precisely  parallel  in  this  respect  to  KaXos  in 
Pythian  II.  The  mannerism  does  not  seem  to  have  pleased  Pin¬ 
dar;  for  it  looks  as  if  he  abandoned  it  later.  But  the  fact  that  he 
tried  it  twice  in  a  single  poem  of  468  and  again  in  Pythian  II  surely 
helps  to  fix  the  date  of  this  poem. 

II 

Arguments  of  this  character  do  not  prove  that  Pythian  II  was 
written  in  468,  but  at  least  they  show  that  it  may  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  then.  As  such  they  provide  an  introduction  to  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  piece  of  evidence  which  concerns  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
poem.  After  an  appeal  to  Hieron  to  find  and  be  himself  Pindar 
says  suddenly  and  mysteriously: 

KaXos  tol  7tLOoop  Trapa  iraiab,  alel 
KaXos.  (72_73) 

“  ‘O  that  lovely  ape!’  cry  the  children,  ‘O  how 
Lovely!”’ 

The  Scholiasts  state  that  in  these  words  Pindar  hints  at  Bacchyl- 
ides, 1  but  they  adduce  no  evidence  for  their  statement,  and  it  has 
been  disputed.  Ancient  scholars  liked  to  find  personal  reference  to 
other  poets  in  familiar  poems,  and  sometimes  their  explanations  of 
them  are  quite  fanciful.  In  this  case  it  is  really  possible  that  they 
are  right  and  that  Pindar  is  hinting  at  Bacchylides,  since  he  hints 
at  him  and  Simonides  in  Olympian  II,  91-97.  It  is  not  enough  to 
dismiss  the  possibility,  as  Jebb  did,  by  saying  that  “if  Bacchylides 
was  the  ape,  Pindar  must  have  counted  on  Hieron  failing  to  identify 
himself  with  the  child.”  2  For  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
children  are  not  Hieron  but  Pindar’s  enemies  at  Hieron’s  court 
who  admire  Bacchylides;  Hieron  himself  stands  apart  from  them. 
But  the  real  difficulty  is  that  no  good  reason  has  been  found  why 
the  title  of  Ape  should  fit  Bacchylides  more  than  anyone  else.  If 
there  were  something  in  the  Greek  view  of  the  Ape  which  really 

1  Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.  II,  131a,  132c,  cf.  163b,  i66d. 

2  Bacchylides,  p.  22. 
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suited  Bacchylides  with  remarkable  aptness,  we  might  accept  the 
identification.  But  current  explanations  would  suit  almost  any¬ 
one  who  happened  to  be  hostile  to  Pindar,  and  of  such  men  there 
may  have  been  many.  The  Scholiasts  say  simply  that  the  Ape, 
though  worthless,  is  highly  honoured  by  children;  Lycophron  1 
uses  the  Ape  as  a  type  of  ugliness  and  calls  Thersites  TndTjKopbpcpw 
AitojXcj  (pddpw ;  words  like  mdTjKLapos,2  md-qn^tiv,2  SripoiridriKos*  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  Ape  is  a  cheat  or  trickster.  All,  or  any,  of  these 
apish  characteristics  can  be  made  to  fit  into  Pindar’s  context,  but 
none  of  them,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  any  special  appropriateness  to 
Bacchylides.  They  may  of  course  have  fitted  him,  but  we  cannot 
say  that  they  did. 

There  is,  however,  another  view  of  the  Ape  which  seems  to  suit 
Bacchylides,  at  least  from  Pindar’s  point  of  view.  Modern  scholars 
have  not  noticed  it,  but  once  at  least  in  antiquity  it  was  noticed, 
and  it  makes  excellent  sense  of  the  passage.  Galen5  quotes  Pin¬ 
dar’s  words  and  adds  that  the  Ape  is  an  aQvppa  yeXoZov  to  children 
—  a7racas  piv  yap  ras  avdpUTtiovs  irpa^tis  tTnyeipei  piptiodat,  a<j)a\- 
Xerat  8’  ’tv  avraZs  t-rrl  to  ytXoZov.  In  other  words,  the  Ape  is  an  imi¬ 
tator.  Nor  was  this  an  unfamiliar  idea  to  the  Greeks.  The  word 
pipw,  given  by  Suidas  as  a  synonym  for  irLdrjKos,  shows  that  it  was 
recognized  by  popular  speech  just  as  the  craftiness  of  the  Fox  was 
recognized  in  the  word  KtpSw.  The  imitative  Ape  was  also  familiar 
to  literature.  Lucian,  telling  the  story  of  Apes  who  were  taught  to 
dance  by  the  King  of  Egypt,  adds  the  comment  piprfkoTaTa  8t  tan 
tuv  avdpuTTLvuv,6  and  in  the  Fables  attributed  to  Aesop  this  habit 
of  mimicry  is  more  than  once  noted.7  In  304  the  Ape  imitates  the 
Fishermen,  and  the  author  comments  </>acri  yap  pipr)TLKov  tlvai  to 
£Q)ov  tovto.  In  305  it  pretends  to  the  Dolphin  that  it  is  a  man.  In 
306  the  story  of  the  dancing  Apes  is  told  much  as  by  Lucian  and 
with  a  similar  comment.  The  same  view  is  shown  by  Oppian,  who 

1  Alex.,  1000. 

2  Aristoph.,  Equ.  887. 

3  Id.,  Thesm.  1x33. 

4  Id.,  Ran.  1035.  t 

6  de  Usu  Part.  I,  22. 

6  Pise.,  36. 

7  References  to  ‘Aesop’  are  from  the  edition  of  E.  Chambry,  Paris,  1927. 
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speaks  of  Tpcoao.  yevedXa,  kclkov  piprjpa,  -jridrjKuv^  and  by  Aelian’s 
statement  piprfXoTaTov  e<mv  6  wLdrinos  £&ov.2  It  is,  moreover,  im¬ 
plied  by  Demosthenes’  abuse  of  Aeschines  as  avTorpayiKos  iddrfKos,3 
where  the  context  shows  that  Harpocration  is  right  in  explaining 
fup.oviJ.evov  fj.ci.Xkov  rpayuSovs  fj  Tpaycvhelv  dvvapevou.4  Finally  the  col¬ 
loquial  use  of  the  image  at  a  later  date  is  shown  by  Seneca’s  words: 
“Solebat  et  Graece  dicere  6  TrLdrjKos  pov.  Fuerat  enim  Argentarius 
Cesti  auditor  et  erat  imitator.”5  These  passages  show  that  the 
Greeks  were  familiar  with  the  imitative  gifts  of  the  Ape  and  were 
likely  to  attribute  them  to  anyone  called  irdfy/cos.  In  Pythian  II 
Pindar  introduces  the  Ape,  the  Wolf  and  the  Fox.  His  Fox  is  crafty, 
his  Wolf  violent,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  Ape  should  have 
its  well  attested  character  of  being  imitative. 

The  accusation  of  imitativeness  could  fairly  be  brought  by 
Pindar  against  Bacchylides.  Clement  quotes  some  lines  of  his  in 
which  he  admits  that  poets  have  to  borrow  from  their  predecessors: 

erepos  e£  erepov  oocpos 

to  re  iraXai  to  Tt  vvv.  ovSe  yap  pcUarov 

appr/TUV  eickojv  TrvXas 

e^evpelv.6 

Jebb  translates:  “Poet  is  heir  to  poet,  now  as  of  old,  for  in  sooth 
’tis  no  light  task  to  find  the  gates  of  virgin  song.”7  Bacchylides  in 
his  frank  way  admits  that  at  times  he  has  to  borrow  from  other 
poets.  Pindar,  on  the  other  hand,  made  a  distinction  between  the 
real  poet,  6  iroXX a  el8w s  cpvq.,  and  the  men  who  merely  learn  from 
others,  oi  padovres.8  As  the  contrast  is  made  in  a  passage  where 
he  compares  himself  with  Simonides  and  Bacchylides,  it  looks  as  if 
in  476,  when  he  wrote  it,  he  dismissed  Bacchylides  as  an  imitator  or 

1  Cyn.  II,  605. 

1  H.A.L,  V,  26. 

*  de  Cor.,  242. 

4  S.V.  rpa yuds  TridrjKOS. 

6  Contr.  IX,  3. 

6  Fr.  s  Snell.  The  words  oiSi  yap  paiarov  may  well  be  Clement’s  own,  but  they 
must  represent  what  Bacchylides  said  or  meant. 

7  Op.  cit.,  p.  23. 

8  01.  II,  86. 
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at  least  as  a  derivative  disciple  of  others.  Now,  at  one  period  of  his 
life  Pindar  had  good  reason  for  accusing  Bacchylides  of  imitation. 
In  his  Ode  III,  written  for  Hieron’s  victory  in  the  critical  year  of 
468,  Bacchylides  surely  imitated  the  famous  opening  words  of 
Olympian  I.  His  point  is  simple,  that  it  is  impossible  to  regain  lost 
youth,  and  he  precedes  this  lesson  with  a  series  of  aphorisms  in 
whose  short  clauses  Jebb  saw  an  imitation  of  Pindar’s  style:1 

fiadvs  pev 

aldrip  apiavros'  vScop  81  tovtov 

ov  aaTerat.'  einppocrvva  8’  6  xpucros.  (Ill,  85-7) 

“  The  deep  air 
Is  undefiled,  the  sea’s  water 
Decays  not,  and  gold  is  a  joy.” 

Here  not  merely  the  short,  paratactic  phrases  but  the  actual  choice 
of  images  is  surely  inspired  by  the  opening  words  of  Olympian  I : 

apiarov  pev  SScop,  6  8e  XPV(T°S  aWopevov  tv p 
are  SiaTpeweL  vvktl  peyavopos  e^oya  t\ovtov. 

“Water  is  best,  and  gold 
Shines  like  flaming  fire  at  night, 

The  crown  of  a  great  man’s  wealth.” 

Bacchylides  names  air,  water  and  gold  as  examples  of  things  which 
last  for  ever,  in  contrast  to  man’s  life.  Pindar,  eight  years  earlier, 
had  also  named  water  and  gold,  and  four  lines  later  he  had  men¬ 
tioned  “the  empty  air.”  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Bacchyl¬ 
ides,  who  approved  of  borrowing,  took  the  images  from  him. 

In  468,  when  Ode  III  was  written,  Pindar  might  well  feel  a 
grievance  against  Bacchylides  for  copying  him.  Hieron’s  victory 
in  the  Olympian  chariot-race  had  been  anticipated  by  him,  and  he 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  celebrate  it  when  it  came.  Moreover  the 
decision  must  have  come  unexpectedly  to  him.  Both  in  476  and  in 
470  it  was  he,  and  not  Bacchylides,  who  had  written  the  important 
odes  for  Hieron’s  victories.  Smarting  under  a  sense  of  contempt  or 
neglect,  he  found  that  his  successful  rival  had  looted  one  of  his  most 


1  Op.  cit.,  p.  264. 
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famous  poems  which  had  been  in  fact  also  written  for  Hieron.  For 
a  man  of  Pindar’s  sensitiveness  this  might  be  bad  enough.  But 
the  wound  was  perhaps  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  in  imitating 
him  Bacchylides  had  failed  to  appreciate  the  true  meaning  of  the 
opening  words  of  Olympian  I  and  had  used  Pindar’s  imagery  in  a 
new  context  into  which  he  did  not  fit  them  very  successfully.  The 
precise  meaning  of  Pindar’s  images  in  Olympian  I  has  been  the 
occasion  of  some  debate,  but  their  general  drift  is  fairly  clear. 
They  are  parallels  to  the  glory  of  an  Olympian  victory.  As  such 
each  represents  something  as  supreme  in  its  own  way  as  that 
victory  is  in  its.  But  they  are  more  than  this.  Pindar  was  always 
much  concerned  with  explaining  the  importance  which  he  attached 
to  glory,  and  above  all  he  regarded  it  as  both  bright  and  lasting. 
Therefore  to  illustrate  its  quality  here  he  chooses  images  of  things 
which  are  also  bright  and  lasting.1  They  give  his  mystical  view  of 
the  true  character  of  success,  and  each  is  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
Bacchylides  fails  to  appreciate  the  true  purport  of  Pindar’s  words. 
He  names  air,  water  and  gold  simply  because  of  their  permanence. 
He  misses  the  more  mystical  significance  which  Pindar  attaches  to 
them,  and  his  language  is  not  even  entirely  adequate  to  his  own 
simpler  message.  For  when  he  says  evppo avva  5’  6  xpwe s,  he  really 
means,  as  Jebb  points  out,  “a  joy  for  ever”2  and  should  have  said 
evppotrvva  8’  6  xpvcos  diet.  A  poet  may  legitimately  resent  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  his  best  ideas,  but  insult  is  added  to  injury  when 
they  are  not  properly  understood. 

1  For  the  brightness  of  water,  cf.  Aesch.,  Supp.,  23;  Eur.,  I.  A.,  1294;  Callim., 
Hymn  I,  19;  for  its  permanence  Cleobulus,  fr.  1,  2  with  Simonides’  answer  in  fr. 
48,  2;  Aesch.,  Supp.,  553.  It  is  hard  to  say  in  what  class  of  things  water  is  supreme. 
Pindar  can  hardly  have  meant  the  four  elements,  even  if  they  are  older  than  Em¬ 
pedocles,  but  he  may  have  meant  something  of  the  kind,  e.g.  all  natural  things,  as 
in  01.  Ill,  42.  For  his  view  of  gold  ci.Isthm.  V,  1  £f.  and  Theognis,  452.  For  his 
contrast  of  the  sky  to  the  state  of  ordinary  human  life,  cf.  Nem.  VI,  3-4.  All  three 
images  may  be  to  some  extent  traditional,  and  the  first  recalls  Christopher  Mar¬ 
lowe’s: 

“Wild  savages,  that  drink  of  running  springs, 

Think  water  far  excels  all  earthly  things,” 
but  Pindar  has  deepened  their  significance  by  making  them  emblems  of  glory.  His 
views  on  this  are  excellently  discussed  by  H.  Gundert,  Pindar  und  sein  Dichterberuf. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  264. 
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The  plagiarism  from  Olympian  I  is  the  most  striking  piece  of 
imitation  from  Pindar  in  Bacchylides’  Ode  III.  But  there  are  two 
other  points  in  which  Pindar  might  have  recognized  echoes  from 
his  own  work.  At  85  Bacchylides  introduces  his  lesson  on  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  recovering  lost  youth  with  the  words: 

<t>poveovTi  awtra  yapvoi. 

“To  one  who  knows  I  speak  meaning  words.” 

The  phrase  recalls  some  word  of  Pindar  written  to  Theron  in  476, 
when  he  opened  his  mysterious  account  of  true  and  false  poets 
with  the  words: 

7roXXa  pot  vtt’ 

aytcuvos  awe  a  /SeXr; 

&8ov  ki>Ti  paperpas 

<f)Uvaei>Ta  avverdicnv.  (01.  II,  83-85) 

“In  the  quiver  under  my  arm 
Are  many  swift  arrows 
That  speak  to  the  wise.” 

Pindar  uses  not  merely  mysterious  language  but  almost  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  mysteries.  The  ovveroi  are  the  members  of  a  religious 
society  who  have  the  esoteric  language  of  their  sect,  and  Pindar 
addresses  Hieron  in  this  way  because  he  wishes  to  stress  the  special 
nature  of  his  communication.  His  choice  of  words  is  justified  both  by 
the  long  passage  on  the  life  after  death  which  he  has  just  completed 
and  by  the  allusive  nature  of  what  follows.  Hieron,  he  implies, 
will  understand  him,  but  others  will  need  interpreters.  But  Bac¬ 
chylides  has  no  such  esoteric  message.  What  he  has  to  say  is  made 
perfectly  clear  almost  at  once  in  88-90.  He  uses  the  language  of 
mysteries,  but  he  has  nothing  esoteric  to  say.  We  may  almost  sus¬ 
pect  that  he  wishes  to  appear  solemn  and  impressive  and  chooses 
a  Pindaric  phrase  to  help  him  in  his  unusual  role.  But  his  natural 
clarity  triumphs,  and  the  message  announced  so  grandly  turns  out 
to  be  quite  simple.  Here  too  Pindar  might  have  noticed  an  echo 
of  his  own  style  and  felt  that  Bacchylides  had  failed  to  see  the  true 
purport  of  the  words  which  he  borrowed. 
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Again,  Pindar  might  complain  that  in  Ode  III  Bacchylides  had 
taken  and  elaborated  a  theme  which  had  been  applied  to  Hieron 
two  years  before  in  Pythian  I.  There,  in  his  final  lesson  on  the 
duties  of  kingship,  Pindar  had  given  Croesus  as  an  example  of  the 
good  king  whose  virtues  are  remembered  after  death: 

oil  <j)6Lvti  K poiaov  (fnXcxfrpwv  dpera.  (94) 

“The  excellent  kind  heart  of  Croesus  does  not  perish.” 

The  mention  of  Croesus  in  a  poem  by  Pindar  is  remarkable.  Nor¬ 
mally  his  ethical  and  other  parallels  are  drawn  from  legendary  and 
heroic  history  in  a  distant  past.  Croesus  died  some  seventy  years 
before  Pythian  I  was  written,  and  his  presence  in  it,  with  that  of 
the  contrasted  Phalaris,  is  Pindar’s  only  adaptation  of  recent  his¬ 
tory  to  a  moral  purpose.  It  is  true  of  course  that  Croesus  had  be¬ 
come  a  half-legendary  figure,  as  the  vase  in  the  Louvre  shows. 
But  none  the  less  his  presence  is  matter  for  surprise,  and  when 
Bacchylides  elaborated  his  story  into  a  Myth,  he  gave  the  only 
extant  example  of  a  Myth  in  Greek  choral  poetry  which  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  gods  or  heroes.’  In  so  doing  he  might  lay  himself  open 
to  the  charge  that  he  had  taken  his  idea  from  Pindar. 

In  468,  then,  Pindar  might  with  reason  call  Bacchylides  an  Ape 
because  in  that  year  he  seems  to  have  gone  a  good  deal  farther 
than  usual  in  borrowing  from  the  Theban  poet.  In  other  poems  of 
Bacchylides  there  are  many  passages  which  recall  Pindar,  but  they 
may  be  explained  as  coming  from  a  common  tradition  of  choral 
song.1 2  It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  resemblances  between  Pin¬ 
dar’s  Encomium  for  Thrasybulus  of  Acragas3  and  Bacchylides’ 
Encomium  for  Alexander  son  of  Amyntas.4  Both  describe  how 
under  the  exhilaration  of  wine  men  indulge  false  hopes  and  pleasant 
illusions.  But  here  too  both  may  be  developing  an  established 
theme,  and  in  any  case  it  has  to  be  proved  that  Bacchylides’  poem 
is  later  than  Pindar’s.  But  Bacchylides’  Ode  III  is  in  a  different 

1  Timotheus’  Persae  belongs  to  a  different  age  and  art.  His  type  of  Dithyramb 
has  little  in  common  with  the  authentic  choral  ode. 

*  The  passages  are  collected  by  W.  K.  Prentice,  De  Bacchylide  Pindari  artis  socio 
et  imitatore.,  Halle,  1900. 

3  Fr.  109. 


4  Fr.  20  B  Snell. 
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class.  It  is  known  to  be  later  than  Olympian  7,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  has  echoes  of  it.  Pindar,  feeling  that  his  art  had  been 
slighted,  ventured  to  point  this  out,  in  none  too  friendly  a  manner, 
to  Hieron. 

Nor  is  Pythian  II  the  only  poem  in  which  Pindar  seems  to  refer 
to  the  plagiarising  tendencies  of  Bacchylides.  In  Nemean  III,  the 
date  of  which  is  not  known,  he  refers  to  rivals,  whom  the  Scho¬ 
liasts  again  identify  with  Bacchylides: 

eari  S’  aleros  cokvs  ev  iroravols, 
os  eXafiev  ahpa,  TtjXodtv  perapaiopevos, 

8a<poivbv  aypav  irooLv 

Kpaykrai  Si  koXoloI  Tairecva.  vepovraL.  (80-82) 

“The  eagle  is  swift  among  birds; 

He  swoops  from  afar  and  seizes  at  once 
The  bloody  prey  with  his  claws, 

While  the  chattering  daws  fly  low.” 

Here  the  imagery  is  different,  and  the  point  of  comparison  is  not 
quite  the  same.  But  the  intention  is  similar.  Pindar  proclaims  his 
superiority  to  rival  poets,  because  he  reaches  his  goal  at  once, 
while  they  for  all  their  noise  never  touch  the  heights.  The  key  of 
his  remarks  lies  in  the  word  koXoloL,  “jackdaws.”  The  Jackdaw 
was  at  times  accused  of  imitativeness.  ‘Aesop,’  Fab.  5,  tells  how 
the  Jackdaw  tries  to  imitate  the  Eagle  in  seizing  a  lamb,  which  it 
is  unable  to  carry.  In  Fab.  163  it  whitens  itself  to  look  like  a  dove. 
But  the  Jackdaw  is  less  of  an  imitator  than  a  thief,  who  dresses 
himself  up  to  look  like  other  birds.  He  is  the  great  example  of 
‘borrowed  plumes.’  In  Fab.  162  he  puts  on  the  fallen  feathers  of 
other  birds,  and  the  proverbial  character  of  this  activity  is  shown 
by  Lucian’s  words  koXoios  aWorpiois  7 rrepols  ayaWerai.1  Where 
poetry  is  concerned,  there  is  not  much  distinction  between  imita¬ 
tion  and  borrowing,  and  when  Bacchylides  is  called  a  Jackdaw,  it 
means  much  the  same  as  when  he  is  called  an  Ape.  Pindar’s  atti¬ 
tude  towards  him  recalls  that  of  Swinburne  towards  some  of  his 
own  imitators,  of  whom  he  wrote: 


1  Apol.,  4.  Cf.  Hor.,  Ep.  I,  3,  21,  Phaedr.,  Fab.  I,  3. 
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They  strut  like  jays  in  my  lendings, 

They  chatter  and  screech;  I  sing. 

They  mimic  my  phrases  and  endings, 

And  rum  Old  Testament  ring. 

But  the  lyrical  cry  isn’t  in  it, 

And  the  high  gods  spot  in  a  minute 
That  it  isn’t  the  genuine  thing. 

The  criticism  which  Pindar  made  of  Bacchylides  at  Aegina  was 
substantially  the  same  as  that  which  he  made  to  Hieron. 

Not  vastly  dissimilar  is  the  famous  passage  in  Olympian  II,  86- 
88,  in  which  Pindar  speaks  of  two  rivals  whom  the  Scholiasts  iden¬ 
tify  with  Simonides  and  Bacchylides: 

padovres  8e  \a(3poi 

Tayy'Kwaaia  Kopa/ces  ais  a upavra  yapverov 
Aids  irpds  opvixa.  deiov. 

“Let  the  two  of  them,  mere  learners, 

Chatter  boisterous  and  loud  like  crows 
In  vain  against  God’s  holy  bird.” 

Here  there  are  several  points  of  attack.  Pindar’s  rivals  are  mere 
learners,  while  he  is  the  true  poet  by  birth;  they  are  boisterous, 
Xai 8poL,  and  they  do  not  mind  what  they  say,  irayyXooaaiq.P 
But  the  real  kernel  of  the  criticism  is  the  comparison  of  them  with 
crows.  The  crow  is  loud-voiced,  but  he  is  also  a  scavenger  and 
a  thief.  His  worst  characteristic  is  that  he  steals  from  their  altars 
the  sacrificial  meat  of  the  gods.  Therefore  Aeschylus  speaks  of  the 
suitors  of  the  Danaids,  KopaKes  ware  fiwpwv  a\ky ovres  ov8ev,2  and 
‘Aesop,’  in  the  Fable  Kopa£  voawv,3  makes  the  point  that  the  sick 
crow  has  no  gods  to  whom  he  may  pray  for  health  because  he  has 
robbed  all  their  altars.  So  Pindar  by  comparing  his  rivals  to  crows 
hints  that  they  are  thieves.  Nor  is  padovres  quite  inappropriate 
even  for  crows.  According  to  Plutarch,  crows,  parrots  and  star¬ 
lings  can  be  taught  to  converse:  papes  81  Kai  nbpant s  Kal  PittclkoI 
pavda. vovres  8La\kyt<j0cu .* 

1  Cf.  Jebb,  op.  cit.,  pp.  15-16. 

1  Supp.,  751. 

3  Fab.  168. 

4  Mor.,  p.  972  f. 
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The  Scholiasts,  then,  seem  to  be  justified  both  in  their  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Ape  with  Bacchylides  and  in  their  recognition  of  him  in 
Pindar’s  references  to  Jackdaws  and  Crows.  The  different  images 
suggest  the  same  fundamental  idea  which  is  admirably  appro¬ 
priate  to  a  rival  poet  who  imitated  Pindar’s  style,  and  such  we 
know  Bacchylides  to  have  been.  Before  468  Pindar  could  make 
his  charges  with  a  certain  lordly  detachment.  He  still  felt  that  he 
was  the  Eagle,  while  his  imitators  were  inferior  Crows.  But  in  468 
Bacchylides  had  defeated  him  for  an  honour  which  he  coveted,  and 
he  could  no  longer  maintain  an  air  of  triumphant  superiority.  So 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  Pythian  II  was  written  when  the 
sense  of  defeat  was  strong  in  Pindar’s  consciousness.  His  identi¬ 
fication  of  Bacchylides  with  the  Ape  is  better  suited  to  468  than 
to  any  other  date  in  his  life.  He  felt  slighted,  as  the  Scholiast  says, 

81a  to  irapa  r<3  'lepuvL  ra  Bax* vXioov  irpoKpivecrdcu  ra  TV0L7]para.1 
Indeed  a  grievance  of  this  kind  is  the  best  explanation  of  some 
peculiarities  in  Pythian  II.  It  says  nothing  about  a  choir  or  about 
a  place  or  time  of  performance,  and  its  intimate  character  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  no  god  is  addressed  in  it.  It  is  a  poetical  epistle, 
like  Pythian  III,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  sent  to  Hieron,  as  it 
were,  on  approval.  Such  at  least  must  be  the  meaning  of  67-68: 

ro5e  pev  Kara  ^oivivaav  ipTroXav 
p eXos  in rep  7 roXtas  a Xos  irepTrercu. 

“This  song 

I  am  sending  like  a  Phoenician  merchant  over  the  grey  sea.” 

Just  as  the  Phoenician  merchants  in  Homer  would  arrive  unex¬ 
pectedly  and  display  their  wares  for  sale  without  receiving  previous 
orders  for  them,  so  Pindar  sends  this  example  of  his  wares  in  the 
hope  that  Hieron  will  be  pleased  by  it  and  accept  it.  An  action  of 
this  kind,  for  which  Pindar’s  other  poems  provide  no  parallel, 
surely  indicates  that  he  feels  slighted  and  wishes  to  draw  Hieron’s 
attention  to  his  worth. 

If  Pythian  II  was  sent  to  Hieron  as  a  private  message,  it  did  not 
travel  alone.  Immediately  after  his  words  about  Phoenician  mer¬ 
chandise  Pindar  says: 

1  Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.  II,  i66d. 
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to  K aaroptLOv  S’  tv  AloXLSecnn  xopSats  dtXcov 
adprjuov  X^PiV  iTrraKTVirov 
(frop/uyyos  avroptvos.  (69-71) 

“On  the  Castor-song  on  Aeolian  strings,  so  please  you, 

Look  and  greet  it 

For  the  sake  of  my  seven-stringed  lyre.” 

The  words  are  by  no  means  easy  to  interpret.  But  it  must  be  clear 
that  to  KacrroptXov  is  something  different  from  Pythian  II.  It  is 
mentioned  in  a  8t  clause  after  roSt  ptXos  has  been  mentioned  in  a 
p'tv  clause.  It  must,  too,  be  a  poetical  and  musical  composition, 
since  Hieron  is  asked  to  welcome  it  for  the  sake  of  Pindar’s  lyre 
and  it  is  composed  on  Aeolian  strings.  Moreover  it  must  be  sent 
at  the  same  time  as  Pythian  II ;  for  the  present  participle  avroptvos 
and  the  aorist  imperative  aOprjoov  point  to  the  immediate  present. 
Finally,  it  is  something  which  Pindar  asks  Hieron  to  view  favour¬ 
ably,  and  it  may  well  be  another  poem  to  him.  But  what  exactly 
is  it?  The  name  to  Ka oroptiov  suggests  that  it  was  the  familiar, 
ancient  tune  to  which  Pindar  refers  in  Isthmian  1, 16  and  which  the 
Scholiast  calls  a  ptXos  viropxypaTiKov.1  This  tune  was  of  Spartan 
origin  and  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the  celebration  of 
chariot-victories  because  Castor  was  regarded  as  the  inventor  of 
the  chariot  and  played  an  important  part  as  a  patron  of  racing.  It 
was,  then,  suitable  for  such  a  victory  as  that  which  caused  Pythian 
II  to  be  written.  But  the  tune  seems  to  have  been  altered  by  Pin¬ 
dar.  The  words  tv  AioXiStaai  x°P^ais  show  that  it  is  no  longer 
purely  Dorian  and  suggest  that  Pindar  has  at  least  transposed  it 
into  the  Aeolian  mode.  A  parallel  may  be  found,  too,  in  Pindar’s 
account  of  Olympian  I  as  l-mr'up  vopu  A IoX^LSl  poXirq.,  “the  Horse¬ 
man’s  Song  in  Aeolian  melody.”  2  There  too  the  horseman  may 
well  be  Castor,  and  it  looks  as  if  some  familiar  vopos  or  tune  had 
been  adapted  by  Pindar  to  Aeolian  music.  How  extensive  this 
adaptation  was  we  cannot  say,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  consider¬ 
able,  since  Olympian  I  is  not  written  in  Dorian  or  ‘dactylo-epitritic’ 
metre  but  in  what  may  be  called  Aeolian.  We  may  therefore  per- 

1  Schol.  Find.  Pyth.  II,  125c.  Cf.  Plut.,  Lyc.,  22;  de  Mus.,  26;  Pollux  IV,  78. 

2  01. 1,  101-102. 
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haps  assume  that  in  his  Kacrropetof  Pindar  also  altered  a  traditional 
tune  to  suit  the  Aeolian  mode  and  the  Aeolian  type  of  metre. 

It  is  at  first  sight  tempting  to  identify  to  Kao-ropetoi/  with  Olympian 
I 1  and  to  assume  that  Pindar  asks  Hieron  to  look  at  this  great  poem 
written  eight  years  earlier  for  him  and  to  feel  well  disposed  because 
of  it.  This  would  be  all  the  more  natural  since  in  Olympian  I  Pindar 
had  hoped  that  Hieron  would  win  a  chariot-victory  at  Olympia. 
The  objection  to  this  view  is,  however, fatal.  It  is  that  to  Kaoropeiov 
must  be  contemporary  with  Pythian  II,  as  we  have  seen,  and  can¬ 
not  be  a  poem  written  some  years  before.  The  only  alternative  in 
the  circumstances  is  to  believe  that  the  Scholiasts  were  well  in¬ 
formed  on  the  question  and  to  identify  the  Castor-Song  with  a 
vTropxwa  written  for  Hieron  by  Pindar,  which  contained  in  its 
opening  lines: 

vopabtoai  yap  iv  Hitvdais  aAarcu  arparuv 
os  apa^o<t>op7]Tov  oIkov  ov  -wkiraTai' 
aKXerjs  8’  e(3a  .  .  .  (fr.  94,  4-6) 

“Among  the  wandering  Scythians  an  exile  from  the  hosts 
Is  he  who  has  no  home  on  a  chariot; 

Unhonoured  he  goes.” 

These  words  must  surely  have  been  a  prelude  for  some  statement 
on  the  honour  and  glory  of  possessing  a  chariot  and  are  well  suited 
to  Hieron’s  victory.  Since  they  deal  with  chariots,  they  might  be 
set  to  a  tune  called  after  the  chariot’s  patron,  Castor.  Moreover, 
such  as  they  are,  they  seem  to  be  written  in  a  metre  that  in  its 
main  elements  resembles  that  of  Olympian  I.  It  may  be  analysed 
as  follows:  — 

x.  w  w  —  w  —  Dochmiac 

2 — 3*  o  w  —  —  vj  —  |  vj  vj  —  |  —  —  Glyconic,  Paeon,  Tro¬ 

chaic  Dipody 

4.  —  w  -  Glyconic,  Dochmiac 

5.  —  Glyconic,  Iambic 

6.  -  w  —  w  -  Trochaic 

1  This  view,  advanced  by  D.  S.  Robertson,  was  accepted  by  H.  T.  Wade-Gery 
and  myself  in  Pindar,  Pythian  Odes,  p.  60. 
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These  different  elements  may  be  recognized  in  Olympian  I,  which 
has  the  same  combination  of  Dochmiac  and  Glyconic  k&Xcl  on  the 
one  hand  with  shorter  Iambic  and  Trochaic  k<3X a  on  the  other,1 
If  that  poem  is  composed  Alo\r]L8t  poXira,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  this  fragment  is  composed  ev  AioXlSeaai  \op8als.  There 
is  therefore  some  metrical  support  for  the  Scholiasts’  statement 
that  it  was  part  of  the  Castor-Song.2 

The  fragment  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  poem  considerably 
more  light-hearted  than  Pythian  II  and  was  no  doubt  an  honest 
attempt  to  praise  Hieron’s  success.  It  was  meant  to  be  sung  in 
public  and  must  have  been  less  intimate  and  less  personal  than  the 
poem  which  accompanied  it.  By  asking  Hieron  to  look  at  it  Pindar 
indicates  that  even  though  he  feels  slighted,  he  can  still  sing  as 
well  as  ever  of  his  old  patron’s  achievements. 

Ill 

If  we  admit  that  Pindar  has  a  sense  of  grievance  about  the  way 
in  which  he  has  been  treated,  his  choice  of  Ixion  for  his  Myth  be¬ 
comes  intelligible.  It  is  a  lesson  on  the  duty  of  gratitude  to  bene¬ 
factors  and  makes  its  effect  by  showing  the  appalling  consequences 
of  ingratitude  as  displayed  by  Ixion.  That  such  is  its  meaning  is 
clear  from  the  message  which  he  proclaims  as  he  turns  on  his  wheel 
this  way  and  that: 

tov  evepyerav  ay  avals 

apoifials  eiroixopevovs  rivtoQ ai.  (24) 

“Thou  shalt  be  zealous  for  him  that  does  thee  service 
And  give  him  gentle  return.” 

1  Cf.  Wilamowitz,  Griechische  Verskunst,  pp.  414-416. 

2  Boeckh  thought  that  fr.  95  came  from  the  same  poem.  It  was  certainly  writ¬ 

ten  for  Hieron,  and  its  lively  movement  suggests  a  inropxypa.  But  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  part  of  the  same  poem  as  fr.  94,  since,  first,  it  makes  a  contrast  between  a 
Theban  chariot  and  a  Sicilian  mule-car,  and  cannot  refer  to  a  chariot- victory; 
secondly,  Athenaeus  I,  28a  says  that  it  comes  from  a  why,  which  may  mean 

that  it  was  sent  with  Pythian  I ;  thirdly,  the  metre  seems  difierent;  fourthly,  it,  too, 
looks  like  the  opening  of  a  poem. 
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Such  is  the  universal  lesson  of  the  Myth,  and  it  must  be  this  which 
Pindar  calls  rav  ttoXvkolvov  ayye\iav  at  41b.  But,  as  in  many  of 
Pindar’s  Myths,  the  universal  thought  is  suggested  by  a  particular 
situation  and  even  by  individual  persons.  The  Myth  presents  in 
a  concrete  form  the  universal  lesson  that  is  relevant  to  the  present 
occasion.  Here  Pindar  is  concerned  with  the  sin  of  ingratitude  and 
the  dire  punishment  which  it  receives.  It  is  inconceivable  that  he 
is  accusing  Hieron  of  possible  ingratitude.  Hieron  was  after  all  his 
employer  and  had  been  his  friend.  To  prefer  Bacchylides  to  Pindar 
might  argue  a  lack  of  judgment  but  could  hardly  be  construed  as 
ingratitude.  Moreover  it  is  precisely  to  Hieron’s  judgment  and 
not  to  his  affections  that  Pindar  appeals  when  he  says  the  oracular 
words: 

ytvoi  olos  tool  padtov  (72) 

“O  find,  and  be  yourself!” 

and  when  he  contrasts  the  just  judge  Rhadamanthus  with  the  fool¬ 
ish  gullible  children,  suggesting  that  Hieron  has  it  in  his  power  to 
be  just  and  to  see  the  truth.  The  lesson  about  ingratitude  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  aimed  at  Hieron.  It  is  aimed  by  Pindar  at  himself.  He 
is  afraid  of  being  ungrateful  to  Hieron  who  has  treated  him  well, 
and  for  this  reason  he  stresses  the  way  in  which  Cinyras  and  Hieron 
are  gratefully  remembered  by  those  whom  they  have  benefited. 
But  the  essence  of  his  own  feelings  is  to  be  seen  in  his  words  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  Myth: 

tpt  8i  xptw 

(frevyuv  Sclkos  aSivov  Kaicayopiav. 
tldov  yap  tKas  tuv  ra  7 roXX’  tv  apaxavia 
\poytpov  ’A pxfooxov  ftapuhoyois  tx^eaiv 
maLvbptvov'  (52-56) 

“But  I  must  keep  from  the  sharp  bites  of  slander: 

For  far  in  the  past  I  see 

Archilochus  the  scold  in  poverty 

Fattening  his  leanness  with  hate  and  heavy  words.” 

These  words  must  surely  be  Pindar’s  lesson  for  himself.  He  is 
afraid  of  being  ungrateful,  and  in  the  sad  example  of  Archilochus 
he  sees  an  awful  warning.  Harsh  speech  brings  poverty  and  is  no 
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good  diet.  The  Scholiasts  interpret  the  words  otherwise  and  take 
them  to  mean  that  Pindar  must  avoid  the  harsh  scandals  spread 
against  him  by  Bacchylides:  aiviTrerau  8e  eis  BaKxvXiSTjv  aei 
yap  avrov  rq>  'lepuvt  81  kavpev.1  But  this  explanation  does  not  fit 
the  context.  To  be  slandered  is  no  parallel  to  Archilochus,  who  is 
the  type  of  slanderer,  and  since  Pindar  later  in  the  poem  indicates 
that  he  will  attack  his  slanderers,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  should  here 
proclaim  his  desire  to  run  away  from  them.  It  is  far  more  likely 
that  the  comparison  with  Archilochus  is  part  of  his  own  case 
against  himself.  He  wishes  to  avoid  the  dangers  and  evil  results  of 
evil  speech,  and  the  wish  explains  his  choice  of  the  Myth  of  Ixion. 
He  will  not  by  evil  speaking  show  himself  ungrateful  and  deserving 
of  a  severe  punishment. 

The  punishment  in  the  case  of  Archilochus  was  poverty,  and  such 
Pindar  seems  to  fear  will  be  his  own  punishment  if  he  uses  evil 
speech.  For  immediately  after  his  words  on  Archilochus  he  says 

to  irXovTeiv  8t  avv  tvx<}  tto- 
rpov  aocpias  apiOTOV.  (56) 

The  meaning  of  these  words  has  been  much  disputed.  But  their 
order  points  to  the  translation:  “Wealth  with  the  fortune  of  wis¬ 
dom  that  fate  gives  is  best.”  This  is  the  Pindaric  way  of  saying 
that  rather  than  speak  freely  and  suffer  he  would  choose  his  own 
art,  <ro<t>la,  and  the  wealth  which  his  patrons  give  him  for  it 
Pindar  certainly  followed  Simonides  in  taking  money  for  his  work, 
and  in  Isthmian  II  he  refers  frankly,  if  playfully,  to  it.  Here  in  his 
practical  Greek  way  he  explains  that  he  values  this  payment  for 
his  work,  and  he  goes  on  to  show  that  Hieron  has  been  generous  to 
him: 

rv  8t  aa<pa  viv  ?xcts  kXevdepa  <ppevi  ireivapeiv.  (57) 

“And  that  men  see  is  yours; 

Your  free  heart  displays  it.” 

Here  viv  is  simply  t8  -n-Xovreiv,  the  wealth  which  Hieron  bestows 
on  Pindar.  From  this  simple  thought  Pindar  naturally  goes  on  to 
praise  Hieron’s  wealth  and  renown.  In  other  words,  he  expresses 


1  Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.  II,  97. 
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his  continuing  gratitude  to  Hieron  for  his  generosity  and  by  so  do¬ 
ing  tries  to  dismiss  any  suspicion  that  he  has  been  or  will  be  guilty 
of  the  same  sin  as  Ixion. 

It  is,  then,  fairly  clear  that  Pythian  II  is  not  directed  against 
Hieron.  Whatever  Pindar  may  have  felt  against  him,  he  kept  to 
himself,  and  his  attack  is  directed  against  others.  Who  these  were 
we  cannot  say,  since  they  are  not  named.  Bacchylides  is  not  one 
of  them;  for  one  of  the  claims  against  them  is  that  they  admire 
Bacchylides.  They  must  be  certain  friends  of  Hieron  whom  Pindar 
thought  to  have  unduly  influenced  him  in  making  him  prefer  Bac¬ 
chylides.  No  more  than  that  can  be  said  of  their  identity.  But 
Pindar’s  method  of  attack  is  more  open  to  examination,  though 
it  too  is  full  of  difficulties.  It  takes  up  the- whole  of  the  last  Triad 
and  is  cast  in  almost  conversational  language.  But  the  sequence 
of  thought  is  too  abrupt  to  be  clear  and  the  main  drift  is  hard  to 
follow.  In  an  attempt  to  make  the  meaning  clearer  Gildersleeve,1 
followed  by  Farnell,2  claimed  that  Pindar  stages  the  situation  as  a 
dialogue  between  himself  and  a  slanderous  enemy.  To  such  a  con¬ 
versation  there  is  no  parallel  in  lyric  poetry.  Even  if  Aleman’s 
Parlheneion  is  to  be  divided  between  different  singers,  the  singers 
are  all  members  of  the  same  choir.  When  Sappho  writes  a  conver¬ 
sation  between  a  man  and  a  girl,  the  characters  are  plainly  marked 
by  the  fact  that  each  speaks  with  a  separate  verse,  and  when  Bac¬ 
chylides  stages  a  dialogue  in  Ode  XIX,  the  same  distinction  is 
made.  Pindar  makes  no  such  division  and  he  gives  no  sign  what¬ 
soever  that  another  person  is  speaking.  In  his  manuscript  there 
can  have  been  no  inverted  commas,  and  if  he  meant  to  stage  a  con¬ 
versation,  it  would  have  been  as  obscure  to  Hieron  as  to  us.  It 
seems  most  improbable  that  he  would  introduce  a  complicated 
conversation  without  any  indication  of  the  division  of  parts  or  in¬ 
deed  any  sign  that  there  is  a  conversation  at  all.  The  natural  as¬ 
sumption  is  that  the  poem  is  a  monologue  by  Pindar,  and  we  must 
act  on  this  assumption  unless  it  is  evidently  nonsensical.  Our  first 
duty  is  to  try  to  see  what  Pindar  means  by  it. 

1  Pindar ,  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes,  pp.  255-256. 

2  The  Works  of  Pindar  II,  pp.  131-132. 
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In  fact  the  Triad  may  be  seen  to  be  built  on  a  single  principle, 
the  contrast  between  Pindar  and  his  enemies.  Each  is  an  example 
of  a  type  and  has  the  characteristics  proper  to  that  type.  Pindar 
stands  for  the  Mean,  while  his  enemy  is  the  Slanderer.  The  con¬ 
trast  between  them  is  made  in  the  following  ways.  First,  keeping 
up  his  figures  of  animals,  Pindar  compares  his  enemy  to  a  fox, 
77-78,  and  himself  to  a  wolf,  84-85.  The  Fox  is  of  course  the  type  of 
trickiness  and  treachery,  and  there  is  no  need  to  accumulate  evi¬ 
dence  on  this  common  idea.  The  Wolf  is  not  so  common,  and 
Farnell  has  some  reason  on  his  side  when  he  says  "it  is  strange  that 
Pindar  should  compare  himself  to  so  unpleasant  an  animal  as  the 
wolf.”  But  Pindar  has  his  reasons  based  in  common  belief.  The 
Wolf  was  the  enemy  of  the  Fox.  Aristotle  says  Xu/cos  8’  ovw  ical  ravpw 
/cat  aXanre/a  7roX6/ttos,x  and  Aelian  tells  how  the  Fox  throws  7 rer/jXa 
auWrjs  into  the  den  of  the  Wolf,  Sia  yap  ti)?  e£  avruiv  kirLflovkriv 
voovaw  ixduTTa  ainoh?  ‘Aesop’  portrays  the  hostility  between 
the  two  animals  and  the  Wolf’s  contempt  for  the  Fox  because  he 
is  a  liar.3  It  is  on  such  lore  as  this  that  Pindar  draws  when  he  com¬ 
pares  himself  to  the  Wolf.  He  means  that  when  you  deal  with 
liars  and  cheats,  you  must  treat  them  roughly,  and  this  he  is  ready 
to  do.  There  is  therefore  nothing  wrong  when  he  says: 

7toti  8’  exQpov  olt’  ex^pos  ec cv  \vkolo  8'iKav  viroOevaopai, 
aXX’  aXXore  irar'tuiv  o8ols  a/coXtats.  (84-85) 

“But  if  I  must  fight  my  foe,  I’ll  be  wolf  and  make  for  his  legs; 

I’ll  be  here  and  there,  and  twist  and  turn.” 

True  to  the  aristocratic  tradition,  Pindar  will  be  a  good  friend  but 
a  bad  enemy.  He  will  be  like  the  Wolf,  whom  Aristotle  regards  as 
a  particularly  ferocious  enemy,4  especially  if  anyone  gets  in  his 
way.5  To  wish  harm  to  one’s  enemies  was  by  Greek  standards 
perfectly  right  and  natural.  Theognis  more  than  once  6  allows 
himself  to  wish  the  worst  to  them,  and  we  may  recall  a  famous 


1  H.  A.,  609b. 
*  H.A.I,  36. 
3  Fab.  231. 


4  H.  A.,  488a,  28. 

5  Ibid.,  571b,  27. 

6  337-340,  349-3SO. 
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Chorus  in  the  Bacchae.1  Nor  does  it  matter  how  the  harm  comes  to 
them.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  inflict  it  by  guile  and  stratagem, 
as  Theognis  shows.2  There  is,  then,  no  reason  to  think  that  when 
Pindar  refers  to  0801s  anoXiais  he  is  not  speaking  about  himself. 
It  is  true  that  the  word  okoXlos  is  usually  used  as  a  term  of  abuse, 
but  in  certain  times  it  was  right  for  a  good  man  to  use  guile.  So 
here  Pindar  announces  that  in  attacking  his  enemies  he  will  stick 
at  nothing. 

Secondly,  Pindar  makes  the  point  that  while  he  himself  cannot 
be  hurt  by  malice,  his  enemies  will  certainly  bring  evil  on  them¬ 
selves  by  their  machinations.  The  first  point  underlies  his  simile 
of  the  cork  which  rides  the  surge  and  does  not  get  wet  (79-80);  the 
second  is  driven  home  twice,  each  time  with  a  pun.  At  78  Pindar 
points  out  that  the  Fox’s  cunning  is  no  profit  to  it: 

KepSo  t  8e  t  i  pa\a  tovto  nep8a\eop  reXedei', 

“Yet  Lady  Vixen  was  not  so  cunning  for  once.” 

Huschke’s  brilliant  correction  of  KtpSol  for  the  almost  meaningless 
icepSe l  is  certainly  right.  It  picks  up  the  idea  of  the  Fox  from  the 
preceding  line,  and  it  is  no  objection  that  it  is  feminine;  for  Timoc- 
reon  refers  to  himself  as  koXovpls  in  a  similar  context.3  Then  later 
Pindar  says  of  his  enemies: 

aTadp.as 

8e  tip  os  ekKopevoi 
irtpiocas  epeira^ap  ?X- 

kos  oSvpapop  eg  irpoade  KapSig, 
iv pip  oaa  (ppoPTid  1  p^tloptoi  tvx^-v.  (90-92) 

“  They  pull  too  much  of  a  tape, 

And  the  sharp  wound  is  in  their  heart,  or  ever 
Their  careful  schemes  come  right.” 

Here  there  have  been  many  attempts  to  find  a  single  metaphor 
running  through  the  sentence.  But  the  metaphors  are  mixed.  The 

1  Bacch.,  897-901. 

2  363-365- 

*  Fr.  3,  4- 
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crrad/ia,  as  Farnell  shows,1  is  a  measuring-line,  and  the  point  in 
irtpicroas  is  that  it  is  being  dishonestly  used.  As  such  it  cannot  in¬ 
flict  physical  injury  on  its  users,  and  Pindar  changes  the  metaphor 
to  that  of  a  wound  in  order  to  get  a  verbal  play  between  eknoutva 
and  eX/cos.  He  almost  uses  the  language  of  the  slanging  match,  and 
his  resort  to  puns  to  show  contempt  is  better  paralleled  in  Aris¬ 
tophanes  than  in  any  other  author.  But  behind  his  manner  lies  the 
Greek  belief  that  the  presumptuous  man  who  goes  beyond  the 
Mean  will  find  his  own  destruction.  In  his  own  way  he  applies  this 
doctrine  to  his  enemies. 

This  is  the  root  of  the  contrast  which  Pindar  makes  between 
himself  and  his  enemies.  He  himself  will  be  modest,  knowing  that 
he  must  not  fight  against  God  (87)  and  that  he  must  bear  his  yoke 
without  complaining  (93-94).  His  enemy  is  of  the  kind  that  kicks 
against  the  pricks  and  comes  sprawling  (94-96).  Almost  every 
idea  and  every  image  is  traditional.  To  kick  against  the  pricks  is 
an  ancient  figure  for  trying  to  rise  above  one’s  circumstances. 
Aegisthus  uses  it  to  the  rebellious  Chorus  in  the  Agamemnon ; 2 
Oceanus  applies  it  to  Prometheus;3  Dionysus  warns  Pentheus  with 
it.4  The  acceptance  of  the  yoke  laid  on  one’s  neck  belongs  to  the 
same  order  of  metaphors,  but  is  not  so  often  used  in  a  laudatory 
sense.  The  yoke  is  more  commonly  used  as  an  image  of  force,  sub¬ 
jection  or  slavery.  But  it  is  a  natural  image  for  a  reasonable,  no  less 
than  for  an  unreasonable,  discipline,  and  it  fits  in  well  with  the 
metaphor  of  the  goad.  Pindar  is  concerned  with  a  problem  of 
ordinary  morality,  and  he  uses  homely  imagery  to  make  his  points. 
But  like  other  moral  poetry,  his  is  informed  with  some  elements  of 
dislike  and  even  hate.  It  is  not  unlike  the  poetry  of  abuse  as  we 
know  it  from  Archilochus  and  Timocreon.  Nor  can  it  be  quite  an 
accident  that  the  use  of  animals  as  types  of  human  beings  is  found 
almost  alone  here  in  his  works.  They  recall  the  Fables  of  Archilo¬ 
chus  and  the  curtail  fox  of  Timocreon.  When  he  wanted  to  write 
on  a  matter  of  personal  dislike,  Pindar  fell  back  for  his  imagery 

1  Op.  cit.,  II,  pp.  133-134.  Cf.  G.  Norwood,  Classical  Quarterly ,  1915,  pp.  4-5. 

*  Ag.,  1624. 

*  P.  V.,  323- 

4  Bacch.,  795;  cf.  fr.  604 
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on  this  ancient  way  of  writing  and  showed  himself  here  no  less 
traditional  than  when  he  wrote  very  differently  elsewhere. 

The  view,  then,  that  Pythian  II  was  written  in  468  removes  many 
of  its  difficulties.  It  explains  why  it  is  full  of  a  sense  of  grievance: 
it  gives  effect  to  the  repeated  statements  of  the  Scholiasts  that 
Pindar  is  referring  to  Bacchylides:  it  accounts  for  the  sombre 
colours  of  the  Myth  and  for  the  bitter  personal  outburst  of  the  last 
Triad.  If  it  is  correct,  it  throws  a  considerable  light  on  Pindar’s 
character  and  on  the  extreme  seriousness  with  which  he  regarded 
his  profession.  To  us  perhaps  he  may  seem  unduly  sensitive  and 
unduly  rancorous.  But  Greeks,  and  especially  Greek  poets,  were 
not  accustomed  to  hiding  or  repressing  their  emotions,  and  neither 
Archilochus  nor  Alcaeus  nor  Theognis  would  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances  have  scrupled  to  use  harsher  words  than  Pindar.  He  had, 
it  seems,  a  peculiar  horror  of  slander  and  backbiting:  he  feared 
the  effects  of  envy  1  and  the  cruel  speech  of  /ca/coXoyoi  7roXircu.2  It 
is  said  of  him  that,  when  he  was  asked  “What  is  sharper  than  a 
saw?”,  he  answered:  “Slander.”  3  The  story  may  be  apocryphal, 
but  it  is  poetically  true.  Pindar’s  horror  of  evil  speech  was  due  to 
the  high  value  which  he  set  on  friendship,  loyalty  and  personal 
obligations.  He  liked  to  feel  at  ease  among  friends,  to  feel  that 
they  appreciated  him  as  much  as  he  appreciated  them.  When 
Hieron  listened  to  advisers  who  depreciated  Pindar  and  praised 
Bacchylides,  Pindar  felt  not  only  that  his  art  had  been  insulted 
but  that  Hieron,  for  whom  he  had  a  genuine  respect,  had  lost  his 
judgment.  He  was  intolerably  affronted,  and  though  he  tried  to 
keep  his  respect  for  Hieron,  he  must  have  wavered  in  it,  as  he 
shows  by  his  anxious  efforts  to  avoid  the  sin  of  ingratitude.  But 
the  insult  rankled,  and  he  could  not  help  breaking  out  into  denun¬ 
ciation  of  those  whom  he  thought  responsible  for  it. 

1  01.  VIII,  ss,  Pyth.  XI,  29  and  54,  Nem.  VIII,  21.  *  Pyth.  XI,  27. 

3  Vita  Ambrosiana  ed.  A.  B.  Drachmann,  p.  3. 
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A  Study  of  Milton’s  Sonnets 
By  John  H.  Finley,  Jr. 

I 

BOTH  Mark  Pattison  1  and  J.  S.  Smart2  in  their  editions  of  Milton’s 
sonnets  noted  certain  evident  imitations  of  Horace,  and  both  ob¬ 
served  the  Horatian  tone  of  the  20th  and  21st  sonnets,  those  beginning 
“Lawrence,  of  virtuous  father  virtuous  son”  and  “Cyriack,  whose 
grandsire  on  the  royal  bench.”  With  peculiar  authority  Robert  Bridges 
first  remarked  some  years  ago  that  Milton  was  deliberately  adapting 
the  sonnet-form  to  the  Horatian  ode.3  And  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch, 
after  approving  this  suggestion,  himself  observed  that  Milton  aban¬ 
doned  the  Shakespearean  sonnet-form  for  the  Petrarchan  and  neglected 
the  division  between  octave  and  sestet  in  the  latter  with  the  purpose  of 
achieving  an  Horatian  fluency  by  the  suppression  of  striking  halts  and 
rhymes.4  But  the  matter  stopped  here.  Mr.  Bridges’s  suggestion  was  not 

1  The  Sonnets  of  John  Milton,  London  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.),  1883, 
pp.  208-210. 

2  The  Sonnets  of  Milton,  Glasgow  (Maclehose,  Jackson  &  Co.),  1921,  pp.  45, 115, 
118-119. 

3  Poems  of  John  Keats,  edited  by  G.  Thorn  Drury,  with  an  introduction  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Bridges,  London  (George  Routledge  &  Sons),  1894,  pp.  lxx-lxxi.  “Again, 
Horace  elaborated  a  form  of  ode  which  it  is  easier  to  recognize  than  in  few  words 
describe;  and  a  number  of  Milton’s  sonnets  may  be  referred  to  this  ode  form.  If  we 
compare,  for  example,  his  Cyriack,  whose  grandsire,  with  Martiis  caelebs  or  Aeli 
vetusto,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Milton  was  here  deliberately  using  the  sonnet 
form  to  do  the  work  of  Horace’s  tight  stanzas;  and  not  the  whole  of  Shakespeare’s 
or  Petrarch’s  sonnets  set  alongside  will  show  enough  kinship  with  these  sonnets  of 
Milton  to  draw  them  away  from  their  affinity  with  Horace.  Such  sonnets,  too,  as 
his  addresses  to  Vane,  Fairfax,  and  Cromwell  are  properly  odes,  and  should  be  called 
odes,  or  at  least  odic  sonnets.” 

4  Studies  in  Literature,  Cambridge  (The  University  Press),  1918,  I,  pp.  60-67. 
But  for  the  faults  of  structure  generally  but  unjustly  attributed  to  Milton  by  earlier 
critics,  one  should  consult  Smart,  op.  cit.,  pp.  26-38. 
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adopted  by  Professor  Smart,  who  saw  resemblances  to  Horace  only  in 
the  aforementioned  sonnets,  and  in  E.  M.  W.  Tillyard’s  critical  biog¬ 
raphy  there  is  only  the  most  passing  mention  of  any  conscious  follow¬ 
ing  of  Horace  by  Milton.1  Yet  the  subject  is  of  some  importance.  If 
Milton  seriously  modeled  his  style  in  the  sonnets  upon  Horace,  the  fact 
should  cast  light  upon  the  poems  themselves.  It  should  further  illu¬ 
minate  Milton’s  poetic  aims  in  the  years  during  his  service  in  the  Puritan 
cause  when  the  sonnets  were  his  only  original  English  verse.2  For  the 
imitations  of  his  maturity  sprang  from  no  momentary  impulse.  They 
were  rather  the  fruit  of  his  reasoned  understanding  of  earlier  poets  and 
betokened  the  likeness  of  his  own  calling  to  theirs. 

But  caution  should  be  expressed  at  the  start  concerning  the  extent  or 
pretensions  of  this  essay.  An  attempt  to  see  one  source  of  inspiration 
for  Milton’s  sonnets,  and  that  Horace,  would  be  absurd  for  at  least 
three  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  love  sonnets  of  his  youth,  written 
largely  in  Italian,  could  follow  only  the  Petrarchan  tradition.  These, 
the  first 3  sonnet  “O  Nightingale  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray”  and  the 
five  Italian  sonnets  numbered  from  two  to  six  together  with  the  can¬ 
zone  “Ridonsi  donne  e  giovani  amorosi,”  arose  from  Milton’s  attrac¬ 
tion  to  an  Italian  lady  Emilia  while  he  was  still,  in  all  probability,  at 
Cambridge.4  They  reflect  the  period  in  his  life,  referred  to  in  the  Apol¬ 
ogy  for  Smectymnuusf  when  he  abated  his  love  for  the  Latin  elegiac 
poets  and  “above  them  all  preferred  the  two  famous  renowners  of 
Beatrice  and  Laura.”  Written,  then,  under  the  double  inspiration  of 
his  first  love  and  recent  reading,  these  sonnets  are  not  unnaturally 
wholly  Italian  in  feeling.  “Questa  e  lingua  di  cui  si  vanta  amore,”  6 
Emilia  had  said  to  Milton.  For  all  their  delicate  grace,  therefore,  they 
would  concern  us  little,  were  it  not  for  certain  borrowings  from  Horace 
and  other  classical  poets  which  they  contain.  To  these  I  shall  return 
presently. 

1  E.  M.  W.  Tillyard,  Milton,  London  (Chatto  &  Windus),  1930,  p.  202. 

2  The  Latin  ode  Ad  Ioannem  Rousium,  written  in  1646,  and  the  translations  of 
the  Psalms,  made  in  1648  and  1653,  are  Milton’s  other  verse  in  this  period. 

3  I  have  followed  in  all  cases  Professor  Smart’s  numbering  of  the  sonnets. 

4  Cf.J.S.  Smart,  op.  cit.,  pp.  133-144.  For  a  discussion  of  the  date  of  these  poems, 
cf.  Tillyard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  372-373- 

6  The  Prose  Works  of  John  Milton,  London  (Henry  G.  Bohn),  1848,  III,  p.  117. 

6  Milton’s  canzone,  line  15. 
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The  second  reason  forbidding  Milton’s  unreserved  sympathy  for  any 
classical  author  was  the  depth  of  his  religious  faith.  The  only  other 
youthful  sonnet  besides  those  just  mentioned,  that  on  his  twenty-third 
year,  illustrates  supremely  how  in  moods  of  devotion  to  Christian  duty 
his  powerful  faith  wholly  animates  his  mind.  This  sonnet,  a  statement 
of  his  purposes  for  life,  may  perhaps  be  thought  of  as  suggested  by  such 
poems  as  Petrarch’s  7th  sonnet  or  Milton’s  own  canzone  where  the  poet 
explains  his  actions  to  the  critical  or  dissuading.  But  if  so,  Milton  has 
so  stamped  upon  the  poem  the  imprint  of  his  own  moral  purpose,  that 
the  result  bears  little  resemblance  to  any  source.  Herein  the  sonnet 
foreshadows  the  well  known  later  statements  of  his  faith,  the  19th  and 
the  22nd  sonnets,  on  his  blindness.  Not  less  religious  in  feeling  are  the 
23rd  sonnet,  on  the  death  of  his  second  wife  Katherine  Woodcock,  the 
9th  and  the  14th  on  the  Christian  life  of  two  women  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  the  18th,  On  the  late  Massacre  in  Piemonl.  In  spite  of  occa¬ 
sional  classical  references,  the  tone  and  imagery  of  these  sonnets  is 
Christian,  and  their  specific  indebtedness  is  primarily  to  the  Bible  and, 
secondarily,  to  Italian  religious  poetry.1  Yet  the  same  sonnets  differ 
among  themselves  in  structure,  and  the  9th  and  the  14th,  cast  in  the 
form  of  direct  address,  herein  resemble  the  seven  sonnets  addressed  by 
name  to  Milton’s  contemporaries,  the  tone  of  which,  I  shall  argue,  is  in 
the  truest  sense  that  of  the  classical  poet.  Here,  then,  is  the  problem 
facing  one  who  would  estimate  the  various  and,  for  a  lesser  mind,  con¬ 
flicting  forces  which  inspired  Milton’s  style.  The  range  of  his  thought 
and  reading  was  matched  only  by  his  moral  purpose.  When,  therefore, 
he  most  speaks  in  the  tone  and  with  the  authority  to  which  he  was 
prompted  by  his  knowledge  of  ancient  verse,  he  speaks  as  well  under 
the  impulse  of  religious  belief,  implicit  or  expressed.  Hence  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  isolate  the  one  element  in  his  thought  without  violating  the 
other.  I  shall  try  to  point  out  the  classical  structure  and  quality  of  cer¬ 
tain  sonnets;  yet  even  these,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  are  no  barren  copies 
of  a  defunct  literary  form,  but  rather  the  full  expression  of  Milton’s 
active  and  religious  life.  Conversely,  the  sonnets  most  purely  inspired 
by  Christian  faith  are  not  therefore  to  be  considered  empty  of  classical 
feeling.  The  Pindaric  conclusion  of  the  sonnet  on  his  twenty-third 


1  See  below,  pp.  68-70. 
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year  1  and  the  classical  imagery  of  the  poem  to  his  wife  sufficiently  il¬ 
lustrate  the  point.  It  is  the  less  surprising,  then,  that  the  9th  and  the 
14th  sonnets,  although  religious  in  theme,  are  in  tone  and  structure 
similar  to  the  most  classical  of  the  sonnets. 

Finally,  Milton  could  be  expected  to  follow  Horace  only  with  grave 
reservations  because  of  his  utter  difference  in  temperament.  Milton’s 
early  verse,  to  be  sure,  and  not  least  his  Latin  verses,  prove  that  he 
could  be  tolerant  of  the  free  expressions  of  ancient  poetry  because  time 
and  tradition  had  made  them  acceptable.  It  is,  moreover,  incorrect  to 
think  of  Horace  as  merely  the  light  singer  of  love  and  wine;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  no  ancient  poet,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Pindar,  expressed 
more  clearly  the  high  purposes  of  his  calling.2  And  that  Milton  felt 
Horace’s  seriousness  is  amply  proved  both  by  the  admitted  imitations 
of  the  sonnets  and  by  such  a  passage  in  Paradise  Lost  as  the  invocation 
at  the  opening  of  Book  VII.3  This  last  passage  perhaps  indicates  the 
nature  of  Milton’s  sympathy  for  Horace.  It  was  largely  artistic  and 
sprang  from  his  recognition  in  Horace  not  only  of  extreme  verbal 
felicity  but  also  of  those  conceptions  of  the  power  and  importance  of 
poetry  which  Milton  shared.  Yet  in  other  ways  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  poets  more  diverse.  Horace  consciously  recalls  himself  from 
serious  themes  and  interposes  light  poems  between  thoughtful  ones, 
while  in  the  period  of  Milton’s  middle  life  with  which  we  shall  be 
concerned,  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  increasingly  to  the  serious  and 
sublime. 

These  reasons  are  enough  to  prove  that  one  may  well  be  slow  in 
pressing  Milton’s  indebtedness  to  Horace.  And  yet  the  force  of  early 
association  is  very  great.  And  when,  as  in  Milton’s  case,  this  force  soon 
received  the  further  sanction  of  conscious  humanism,4  it  cannot  be  sur¬ 
prising  that,  divorced  from  ancient  feeling  as  in  many  ways  Milton 
was,  he  should  yet  with  utter  naturalness  assume  the  usages  of  ancient 

1  See  below,  p.  35. 

2  See  below,  pp.  45-47. 

3  “Descend  from  Heav’n,  Urania,  by  that  name 

If  rightly  thou  art  call’d.” 

Cf.  Od.  3,  4,  1:  “Descende  caelo  .  .  .  Calliope,”  and  Carmen  Saeculare,  15-16: 
“sive  tu  Lucina  probas  vocari  /  seu  Genitalis.” 

4  Cf.  Tillyard,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 
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verse.  Indeed,  considering  his  powers  as  a  Latinist,  the  opposite  would 
have  been  surprising. 

That  he  was  early  familiar  with  Horace  needs  no  proof.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  Ovid  is,  to  be  sure,  most  apparent  in  the  structure  of  Milton’s 
Latin  verse  as  well  as  in  his  fondness  for  mythology,1  and  Virgil’s 
imagery  returns  again  and  again  in  the  Bucolic  poems,  whether  Latin 
or  English.  Yet  the  translation  of  Od. i,  5,  too  often  criticized  in  spite 
of  its  great  merits  of  order  and  phrase,  attests  a  close  study  of  Horace, 
and  the  Latin  poems  In  Obitum  Praecancellarii  Medici  and  In  Obitum 
Praesulis  Eliensis,  if  they  reflect  the  poetic  manner  of  Ovid  rather  than 
of  Horace,2  are  at  least  in  the  latter’s  metres.  Occasional  allusions  to 
Horace  are  likewise  to  be  found  in  the  early  poems.3 * * * * * * * II 

Of  greatest  interest  to  ourselves,  however,  are  the  borrowings  from 
Horace  in  the  Italian  sonnets.  The  first  of  these  is  unimportant. 
Speaking  in  the  5th  sonnet  of  the  influence  of  his  lady’s  eyes,  Milton 
says, 

Si  mi  percuoton  forte,  come  ei  suole 
Per  l’arene  di  Libia  chi  s’invia. 

1  E.  K.  Rand,  “Milton  in  Rustication,”  Studies  in  Philology,  XIX  (1922), 
pp.  109-135. 

2  The  heaping  up  of  mythological  allusions  in  the  former  poem  is  not  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Horace,  who  uses  mythology  only  with  careful  purpose,  and  the  concluding 
prayer,  however  justly  admired  by  Tillyard  {op.  cit.,  p.  20),  is  better  suited  to  elegiacs 
than  to  alcaics.  The  vilification  of  death  in  the  latter  poem  follows  the  traditional 
spirit  of  epodes  and,  as  such,  is  Horatian,  but  Milton  speaks  of  Ovid  and  Archilochus 
as  his  models  (11.  18-22). 

3  At  a  Vacation  Exercise:  “But  fie  my  wandring  Muse  how  thou  dost  stray!” 

(1.  53)  “Quo,  Musa,  tendis?”  {Od.  3,  3,  70).  On  the  Morning  of  Christ’s 

Nativity:  “speckl’d  vanity”  (1.  136)  “maculosum  nefas”  {Od.  4,  5,  22),  “edged 

with  poplar  pale”  (1.  185)  “albaque  populus”  {Od.  2,  3,  9).  On  Shake- 

spear:  “ Star-ypointing  Pyramid”  (1.  4)  “Exegi  monumentum  .  .  .  pyramidum 

altius”  {Od.  3,  30,  2).  _  L’ Allegro:  “with  two  sister  Graces  more”  (1.  15) 

“Gratia  cum  nymphis  geminisque  sororibus”  {Od.  4,7,5),  “  Lydian  Aires  /  Married 

to  immortal  verse”  (11.  136-137)  “Lydis  remixto  carmine  tibiis”  {Od.  4,  15,  30). 

II  Penseroso:  “And  the  Waters  murmuring  .  .  .  /  Entice  the dewy-feather’d  Sleep” 
(11.  144-46)  “Somnos  quod  invitet  levis”  {Epod.  2,  28).  Comus:  “Above 
the  smoak  and  stirr  of  this  dim  spot”  (1.  5)  “fumum  et  opes  strepitumque 
Romae”  {Od.  3,  29,  12),  “courtesie  /  Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds  / 
With  smoaky  rafters,  than  in  tapstry  Halls  /  And  Courts  of  Princes”  (11.  322-325) 
“mundaeque  parvo  sub  lare  pauperum  /  cenae  sine  aulaeis  et  ostro  /  sollicitam 
explicuere  frontem”  {Od.  3,  29,  14-16). 
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The  allusion  to  Od.  i,  22,  5  1  is  conventional  and  must  have  been  dupli¬ 
cated  by  many  sonneteers.2  The  second  allusion  is  more  interesting. 
In  the  6th  sonnet,  after  offering  his  heart  to  his  lady  and  describing 
it  as  faithful,  loyal,  and  wise,  Milton  continues, 

Quando  rugge  il  gran  mondo  e  scocca  il  tuono, 

S’arma  di  se  e  d’intero  diamante; 

Tanto  del  forse  e  d’invidia  sicuro, 

10  Di  timori  e  speranze  al  popol  use, 

Quanto  d’ingegno  e  d’alto  valor  vago, 

E  di  cetra  sonora  e  delle  Muse. 

The  figure  of  the  wise  man’s  constancy  under  the  storms  of  heaven  of 
Od.  3,  3,  1-8  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  in  the  odes.  “S’arma  di  se” 
reflects  the  almost  equally  well-known  passage,  “mea  virtu te  me  in- 
volvo”  of  Od.  3,  29,  55,  in  which  ode  Horace  alludes  also  to  stormy 
weather,  fortune,  and  the  vacillation  of  ordinary  men  in  the  autobio¬ 
graphic  manner  of  this  sonnet.  Finally,  the  notion  of  “invidia”  is  a 
persistent  one  in  Horace,3  and  although  one  should  seek  no  single  source 
for  the  conventional  expression  of  line  12,  it  is  worth  observing  that 
Horace  uses  the  phrase  “sonante  lyra.”  4 

But  these  allusions  in  no  way  lessen  the  Petrarchan  cast  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  sonnets.  Classical  figures  were  never  foreign  to  the  convention,  and 
Milton’s  language  is  natural  in  the  young  author  of  the  Elegies.  Yet 
one  may  say  that  by  education  and  instinct  Milton  was  quick  to  impose 
a  classicism  of  thought  or  imagery  on  the  literary  forms  which  he  used. 
His  addition  of  references  to  Virgil  and  the  Odyssey  in  the  4th  sonnet,8 
otherwise  modeled  on  Petrarch,  illustrates  the  point,  and  as  has  already 
been  noted,  the  Pindaric  conclusion  of  the  sonnet  on  his  twenty-third 
year  and  the  classical  figures  in  the  9th  and  23rd  sonnets  6  show  how 
even  in  his  deepest  moods  of  Christian  thought  he  by  instinct  speaks 
with  the  imagery  of  ancient  verse.  But  the  autobiographic  reference 
to  Horace  in  the  6th  sonnet  is  of  yet  greater  importance.  When  he  de- 

1  sive  per  Syrtis  iter  aestuosas  /  sive  facturus  per  inhospitalem  /  Caucasian. 

The  figure  is  repeated  in  Od.  2,  6,  1-4,  and  3,  4,  31-32. 

2  By  Tasso,  for  instance,  in  the  206th  sonnet  of  the  Rime  Amorose. 

3  Od.  2,  16,  39;  2,  20,  4;  3, 1,  1;  4,  3,  16. 

4  Epod.  9,  5. 

6  Cf.  Smart,  op.  oil.,  pp.  151-152. 

6  The  subject  is  discussed  more  fully  below,  pp.  68-70. 
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scribes  himself  to  Emilia  in  Horace’s  language,  it  is  clear  how  deeply 
his  conscious  thought  is  guided  by  ancient  ideals  and  how  eagerly  he 
would  see  himself  in  the  light  of  an  ancient  poet.  The  imitation  of 
Pindar  in  the  crucial  lines  of  the  7  th  sonnet,1 

To  that  same  lot  however  mean  or  high 

Toward  which  Time  leads  me  and  the  will  of  Heaven, 

proves  the  same  fact.  Whether  in  addition  he  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously  felt,  even  at  this  early  age,  some  subtle  kinship  between  the 
sonnet  and  the  ancient  ode,  which  in  their  mingling  of  the  personal  and 
the  objective  are  certainly  not  dissimilar,  cannot  be  proved  but  is,  to 
say  the  least,  possible.  If  so,  there  would  be  further  reason  for  his  fol¬ 
lowing  Pindar  and  Horace  in  the  central  passages  of  the  youthful  son¬ 
nets  where  he  describes  himself  and  his  hopes. 

II 

Between  Milton’s  youthful  sonnets  and  those  of  his  maturity  many 
events  and  much  time  were  interposed:  the  composition  at  Horton  of 
his  greatest  poems  in  the  pastoral  tradition,  his  journey  to  Italy  and 
resolution  to  write  in  English  on  more  exalted  themes,  “  that  what  the 
greatest  and  choicest  wits  of  Athens,  Rome,  or  modern  Italy,  and  those 
Hebrews  of  old  did  for  their  country,  I,  in  my  proportion,  with  this 
over  and  above  of  being  a  Christian,  might  do  for  mine,”2  and  finally 
his  abandonment  of  these  hopes  when,  two  years  after  his  return  to 
England,  he  became  an  active  champion  of  the  Puritan  cause.  He  was 
thirty-two  at  the  time  of  his  first  pamphlet,  On  Reformation  in  England, 
published  in  1641.  The  labor  thus  begun  interrupted  both  the  copious 
designs  for  tragedies  preserved  in  the  Trinity  Ms.  and  the  projected 
epic  on  Arthur  of  which  he  had  spoken  in  the  Epistle  to  Manso  3 4  and  the 
Epitaphion  Bionis*  Wholly  immersed  in  the  religious  controversy,  he 

1  Nem.  4,  41-43:  ipol  S’  ovolav  aperav /tSuKe  Trorpos  aval;,/ tv  olS'  otl  xpovoi  tpircav 
veirpoipevav  TtXecrei.  Cf.  p.  32. 

The  resemblance  was  first  noted  by  Lewis  Campbell,  The  Classical  Review,  VIII 
(1894),  p.  349. 

*  Reason  of  Church  Government,  Bohn,  II,  p.  478. 

*  LI.  80-84. 

4  LI.  162-178. 
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found  time  only  for  such  occasional  verse  as  sonnets.  Of  these  he  wrote 
sixteen  between  1643,  the  date  of  the  8th,  and  1655,  that  of  the  21st 
and  the  22nd,  when  he  had  already  been  blind  for  three  years.  The 
23rd  sonnet  on  the  death  in  February,  1658,  of  his  wife,  Katherine 
Woodcock,  was  written  when  he  had  begun  Paradise  Lost,  the  under¬ 
taking  of  which  marks  the  end  of  the  sonnets. 

The  8th  sonnet,  the  first  of  this  new  period,  is  of  the  greatest  interest 
in  marking  what  was  to  follow.  Written  in  November,  1642,  less  than 
three  months  after  the  opening  of  the  civil  war,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  Royalist  force,  after  its  advantage  at  Edgehill,  was  advancing  on 
London,  it  shows  clearly  what  Milton  thought  of  his  own  position 
in  the  conflict. 

Captain,  or  Colonel,  or  Knight  in  Arms, 

Whose  chance  on  these  defenceless  doors  may  seize, 

If  ever  deed  of  honour  did  thee  please, 

Guard  them,  and  him  within  protect  from  harms. 

He  can  requite  thee ;  for  he  knows  the  charms 
That  call  fame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these, 

And  he  can  spread  thy  name  o’er  land  and  seas, 

Whatever  clime  the  sun’s  bright  circle  warms. 

Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muse’s  bower. 

The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground;  and  the  repeated  air 
Of  sad  Electra’s  poet  had  the  power 
To  save  th’  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare. 


Impersonal  in  design,  the  sonnet  addresses  any  officer  of  the  enemy 
who  may  chance  upon  his  house,  bidding  him  spare  it,  first,  because  the 
poet  can  reward  him,  second,  because  in  the  past  poets  have  won  mercy 
for  their  house  or  city.  It  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  literary 
inscription,  a  form  which,  although  inspired  by  actual  inscriptions,  was 
widely  practised  in  antiquity  for  its  own  sake.  According  to  the  con¬ 
vention,  a  poet  imagined  his  verses  as  soliciting  the  notice  of  passers-by 
for  some  monument  on  which  the  verses  were  in  fact  or  theory  to  be  in¬ 
scribed.  The  words  might  be  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  god  or  of  the  dead 
or  they  might  accompany  some  inanimate  object.  Inscriptions  of  all 
three  sorts  are  found  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  the  chief  source  of  such 
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poems.1  The  Roman  poets  as  well  used  the  form,  and  Propertius’s  poem 
on  Vertumnus,2  Horace’s  ode  to  Archytas,3  and  Catullus’s  verses  on  his 
yacht4  are  Latin  examples  of  the  three  classes  of  inscriptions  to  which  I 
have  just  referred.  The  common  trait  of  all  was  that  they  contained 
some  prayer  or  advice  and  were  imagined  as  open  to  all  men’s  gaze. 
And  that  Milton,  in  a  half-humorous  way,  had  this  form  in  mind  is  clear 
both  from  the  poem  itself  and  from  its  origina  1  title  in  the  Trinity  Ms., 
On  his  Door  when  the  City  expected  an  Assault .5  The  title  is,  to  be  sure, 
crossed  out,  and  in  Milton’s  hand  is  substituted  When  the  Assault  was 
intended  to  the  City.  Critics  have,  therefore,  denied  that  the  sonnet  was 
written  to  be  actually  affixed  to  Milton’s  door,  Professor  Smart  justly 
remarking  “we  are  in  presence  of  a  poetical  situation,  not  a  practical 
expedient.”  6  None  the  less  the  original  title  shows  what  poetic  form 
was  in  Milton’s  mind. 

The  idea  of  reward  in  line  5,  likewise  classical,  is  more  specifically 
Horatian.  That  one  function  of  poetry  was  exactly  to  “call  fame  on 
such  gentle  acts  as  these”  is  an  idea  as  old  as  Homer,  who  shows 
Achilles  during  his  absence  from  battle  singing  the  /cXea  avSpuv.7  The- 
ognis  8  boasted  that  he  had  immortalized  Cyrnus.  It  was  Pindar’s 
formal  task  to  give  fame  through  verse,  and  Horace,  who  recognizes 
and  admires  this  power  in  his  predecessor,9  increasingly  felt  the  gift  of 
fame  to  be  his  own  function  and  that  of  poetry.  As  Wickham  re¬ 
marked,10  it  came  to  be  one  of  his  dominant  themes  in  the  fourth  book, 

1  An  epigram  of  Leonidas  of  Tarentum  ( Anthologia  Palatina  10,  1;  printed  also 
in  J.  W.  Mackail’s  Select  Epigrams  from  the  Greek  Anthology ,  London,  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1906,  Sect.  6,  xxvi)  is  a  good  example  of  the  first  class  of  inscriptional 
poems,  i.e.,  poems  designed  for  the  statue  of  a  god. 

Simonides’s  celebrated  epigram  on  the  dead  at  Thermopylae  ( Anthol .  Pal.  7,  239; 
Mackail,  op.  cit.,  Sect.  3,  iv)  is  an  example  of  the  second  class. 

An  epigram  of  Hermocreon  ( Anthol .  Pal.  9,  327;  Mackail,  op.  cit.,  Sect.  2,  xvi) 
will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  very  numerous  third  class.. 

s  4,  2.  *  Od.  1,  38.  4  4. 

5  David  Masson,  The  Life  of  John  Milton,  London  (Macmillan  Co.),  i88r,  II, 

p.  488. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  57.  7  Iliad  g,i8g.  8  LI.  237-252. 

•  Od.  4,  2, 13-24  is  a  description  of  Pindar’s  poetry.  The  passage  concludes  thus, 

viris  animumque  moresque  /  aureos  educit  in  astra  nigroque  /  invidet  Oreo. 

10  E.  C.  Wickham,  The  Works  of  Horace,  Oxford  (The  Clarendon  Press),  1877 
I»  P-  2S9- 
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where,  besides  the  idea  of  reward,  two  passages  suggest  this  sonnet. 
The  movement  of  the  first  ode  of  that  book,  where 1  Horace  begs  Venus 
to  forsake  him  for  Paulus  Maximus, 

namque  nobilis  et  decens  .  .  . 
late  signa  feret  militiae  tuae 

resembles  that  of  “he  can  requite  thee;  for,  etc.,”  and  the  phrase  “qua 
sol  habitabilis/inlustrat  oras”2  recalls  “whatever  clime  the  sun’s 
bright  circle  warms.”  He  would  be  bold  who  asserted  that  these  pas¬ 
sages  were  consciously  in  Milton’s  mind  when  he  wrote  the  sonnet. 
Yet  against  the  criticism  that  the  parallels  are  not  complete  one  may 
point  to  the  classical  tone  of  the  entire  poem  and  observe  the  subtlety 
of  association  when  a  mind  dwells  on  thoughts  which  another  has 
stamped  as  his  own.  Indeed,  since  Professor  J.  L.  Lowes’s  Road  to 
Xanadu, 3  the  point  does  not  need  laboring. 

And  finally,  to  speak  of  the  conclusion  of  the  sonnet,  Milton  in  the 
sestet  gives  two  examples  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  ideas  of  the 
octave.  He  ends  with  the  example  and  does  not  resume  the  main 
thought  by  further  statement  of  it.  This  is  Horace’s  frequent  practice. 
Thus  in  Od.  4,  8  after  the  general  statement, 

Dignum  laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori; 
caelo  Musa  beat, 

he  cites  three  examples  of  such  immortality,  Hercules,  the  Tyndarids, 
and  Liber,  in  the  five  and  a  half  remaining  lines.  The  preceding  ode 
ends  similarly.  After  saying  to  Torquatus  that,  once  he  has  died,  none 
of  his  virtues  will  restore  him  to  life,  he  ends 

Infernis  neque  enim  tenebris  Diana  pudicum 
liberat  Hippolytum, 

nec  Lethaea  valet  Theseus  abrumpere  caro 
vincula  Pirithoo. 

And  many  other  examples  could  show  Horace’s  love  of  illustrations 
which  gave  a  clear  and  calm  ending  to  his  odes.  For  the  sources  of  the 

1  L.  13- 

s  Od.  4,  14,  5-6. 

3  Boston  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.),  1932. 
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actual  illustrations  used  by  Milton  in  this  sonnet  it  is  sufficient  to  refer 
to  Pattison’s  excellent  notes.1  It  is  perhaps  only  a  coincidence  that  in 
Od.  3,  16  Horace  within  three  lines  speaks  of  the  “vir  Macedo,”  the 
father  of  the  “Emathian  conqueror,”  and  says  “concidit  auguris/ 
Argivi  domus,”  a  phrase  not  without  similarity  to 

when  temple  and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground. 

I  have  dwelt  at  perhaps  excessive  length  on  the  foregoing  sonnet 
with  the  purpose  not  so  much  of  showing  exact  resemblances  to  Horace, 
too  many  of  which  would  in  any  case  be  unlikely  in  a  poet  of  Milton’s 
gift  of  phrase,  as  to  point  out  such  general  and  intangible  similarities 
as  follow  from  Milton’s  taking  the  attitude  and  adopting  the  forms  of 
an  ancient  poet.  Analysis,  liable  both  to  excessive  length  and  to  erring 
supposition,  makes  one  ask,  “Did  Milton  in  fact  intend  these  many  and 
varied  allusions?  ”  The  answer  is  that,  steeped  as  he  was  in  Latin,  his 
actual  images  followed  on  his  entering  a  train  of  thought  which  he 
associated  with  Horace.  This  attitude  might  not  prevent  suggestions 
of  other  poets,  but  the  major  characteristics  of  the  poem  would  be 
Horatian:  the  address,  the  idea  of  the  poet’s  function  in  conferring 
fame,  and  the  examples  bringing  the  poem  to  a  quiet  close.  Ultimately, 
of  course,  such  resemblances  to  Horace  would  depend  on  Milton’s  opin¬ 
ion  that  his  purposes  as  a  poet  were  not  unlike  Horace’s  and  that  the 
sonnet  in  his  hands  could  approximate  the  Horatian  ode.  To  this  larger 
subject  I  shall  return  after  a  brief  examination  of  the  remaining  son¬ 
nets. 

Of  these  we  must  for  our  purposes  consider  chiefly  eight,  addressed 
by  name  to  certain  persons,  Lady  Margaret  Ley,  Lawes,  Fairfax, 
Cromwell,  Vane,  Lawrence,  and  the  two  sonnets  to  Skinner.  Two 
more,  the  nth  and  the  12th,  concerning  the  unfavorable  reception  of 
his  tracts  on  divorce,  although  highly  classical  in  manner,  for  the 
moment  concern  us  less.2  The  remaining  five,  on  personal  or  religious 
subjects,  may  also  be  omitted  for  the  present.  The  eight  first-men¬ 
tioned  sonnets  are  each,  as  has  been  said,  addressed  by  name  to  a  per- 

1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  132-135. 

2  These  sonnets  are  discussed  on  pp.  70-73. 
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son.  They  have  the  further  similarity  that,  except  in  the  second  sonnet 
to  Skinner,  the  person  is  in  all  cases  described,  sometimes  by  parentage, 
as 

Daughter  to  that  good  Earl,  once  President, 

sometimes  by  achievement,  as 

Fairfax,  whose  name  in  arms  through  Europe  rings. 

Upon  the  description,  the  length  of  which  varies  in  the  different  son¬ 
nets,  follows  the  burden  of  the  poem,  whether  praise,  as  of  Lady  Mar¬ 
garet  Ley,  Lawes,  and  Vane,  or  advice,  as  to  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  or 
invitation  as  to  Lawrence  and  Skinner.  Simple  in  structure,  the  son¬ 
nets,  except  that  to  Lawrence,  are  equally  simple  in  grammar,  being 
expressed  largely  in  one  long  sentence,  with  the  occasional  addition  of 
shorter  sentences  in  the  sestet.  Finally,  they  have  the  common  trait 
that  out  of  each  a  moral  judgement  arises,  whether  indirectly  by  de¬ 
scription  or  overtly  by  statement.  Ostensibly,  therefore,  addresses  to 
Milton’s  contemporaries,  they  are  actually  moral  pronouncements  of 
an  objective  and  general  sort.  Yet  the  judgements  are  either  so  briefly 
phrased  or  so  subtly  clothed  in  description  as  not  to  mar  the  effect  of 
the  poems  as  addresses  to  persons. 

Any  one  of  the  eight  sonnets  will  illustrate  these  points.  Take  that 
to  Fairfax: 

Fairfax,  whose  name  in  arms  through  Europe  rings, 

Filling  each  mouth  with  envy  or  with  praise, 

And  all  her  jealous  monarchs  with  amaze, 

And  rumours  loud,  that  daunt  remotest  kings, 

Thy  firm  unshaken  virtue  ever  brings 

Victory  home,  though  new  rebellions  raise 
Their  Hydra  heads,  and  the  false  North  displays 
Her  broken  League,  to  imp  their  serpent  wings. 

Oh!  yet  a  nobler  task  awaits  thy  hand;  — 

For  what  can  War  but  endless  war  still  breed?  — 

Till  truth  and  right  from  violence  be  freed, 

And  public  faith  cleared  from  the  shameful  brand 
Of  public  fraud.  In  vain  doth  Valour  bleed 
While  Avarice  and  Rapine  share  the  land. 

After  Fairfax’s  name  follows  in  the  next  four  lines  a  description  of  his 
achievements  in  war,  continued  through  four  lines  more  of  compli- 
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mentary  address.  In  the  sestet  he  is  urged  to  repair  the  public  credit 
and  thus  confirm  his  victories.  The  conclusion  reinforces  the  plea.  The 
octave  is  devoted  to  description,  the  sestet  to  exhortation,  but  a  similar 
tone  of  moral  judgement  pervades  both  parts.  The  ideals  implicit  in 
the  phrase  “with  envy  or  with  praise”  or  “thy  firm  unshaken  virtue” 
are  merely  expressed  with  greater  openness  as  the  sonnet  proceeds  to 
the  general  conclusion  of  the  last  line  and  a  half.  Thus,  in  the  poem, 
address  and  judgement  are  subtly  intertwined,  and  Milton  passes  from 
the  position  of  admirer  to  that  of  judge  and  prophet.  He  had  said  in 
the  Reason  of  Church  Government 1  that  a  poet’s  abilities  “are  of  power, 
besides  the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to  imbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people 
the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public  civility,  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the 
mind  and  set  the  affections  in  right  tune; ...  to  sing  . . .  the  deeds  and 
triumphs  of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly  through  faith 
against  the  enemies  of  Christ;  to  deplore  the  general  lapse  of  kingdoms 
and  states  from  justice  and  God’s  true  worship.”  This  moral  and  civic 
conception  of  the  poet’s  office  animates  the  sonnet.  The  idea  goes  back 
to  his  youth  2  and  was  unquestionably  strengthened  by  his  actual 
service  in  the  government. 

What  has  been  said  of  one  of  the  eight  sonnets  may  be  applied 
equally  to  the  others.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Milton  is  in  all  cases  writ¬ 
ing  of  public  policy  —  he  is  not  in  the  sonnets  to  Lawes  and  Lawrence 
and  the  first  sonnet  to  Skinner  —  but  that  he  constantly  addresses  per¬ 
sons  with  a  kind  of  social  authority  springing  from  his  conception  of  the 
poet’s  office.  It  may  next  be  asked,  why  did  he  so  use  the  sonnet? 
Professor  Smart 3  seeks  the  origin  of  such  addresses  in  Tasso’s  so-called 
heroic  sonnets,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  opinion.  Since  the 
days  of  Dante  and  Petrarch  this  form  of  polite  address  had  continued 
to  play  a  broad,  if  minor,  part  beside  the  overmastering  tradition  of  the 
love-sonnet,4  and  Tasso  only  continued  what  had  been  an  earlier  prac¬ 
tice.  Yet  readers  of  his  mild  and  courtly  addresses,  gilded  with  classic 
imagery,  will  see  a  vast  difference  between  these  and  Milton’s  sonnets. 

1  Bohn,  II,  p.  479. 

*  Tillyard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  55,  81-85. 

8  Op.  cit.,  pp.  39-46. 

*  J.  A.  Symonds,  Italian  Literature,  New  York  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.),  1882,  II, 
pp.  272-273. 
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Professor  Smart  accounts  for  this  difference  1  by  “  Milton’s  greatness 
as  a  poet,  the  wide  compass  of  his  powers,  the  extent  of  his  reading,  his 
many-sided  character,  and  his  interest  in  life,  literature,  society,  poli¬ 
tics,  and  religion.”  This  is  true;  yet  one  could  add  that  Milton’s  char¬ 
acter,  although  not  his  greatness  as  a  poet,  was  conditioned  by  a  classi¬ 
cal  education  which  his  very  power  of  mind  made  of  greater  effect. 
Under  this  influence  his  language,  imagery,  and  syntax  became  often 
highly  Latinate,  and  he  followed  in  detail  the  classical  models  of  epic 
and  tragedy.  The  Bible,  to  be  sure,  rivaled  Greek  and  Latin  in  its 
power  over  his  thought,  and  the  mingled  influence  of  the  Book  of  Job 
and  the  morality  plays  detected  in  Paradise  Regained  shows  that  he 
was  sensitive  to  religious  writing  in  many  forms.2  This  fact,  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  the  sonnets,  has  already  been  noted,  and  the  9th,  14th,  18th,  and 
23rd  sonnets,  although  not  without  classical  imagery,  depend  in  feeling 
upon  the  Bible  and  the  Italian  religious  sonneteers.  But  that  his  social 
and  political  sonnets  should  be  similarly  free,  save  in  detail,  from  classi¬ 
cal  inspiration  is,  considering  Milton’s  mind,  unlikely.  While  admit¬ 
ting,  therefore,  Professor  Smart’s  contention  that  Milton  addressed 
sonnets  to  his  contemporaries  because  that  had  been  a  common  Italian 
practice  best  seen  in  Tasso,  I  should  go  on  to  argue  that,  having  inevi¬ 
tably  moulded  his  conception  of  the  poet’s  function  in  large  part  upon 
classical  ideas,  he  used  the  sonnet-form  to  approximate  these,  particu¬ 
larly  as  seen  in  Horace,  their  most  conscious  spokesman,  rather  than 
merely  to  continue  the  courtly  practice  of  the  Italians. 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  discuss  as  briefly  as  possible  the 
classical  conception  of  the  poet’s  task  and  place  in  society  which  I 
consider  to  have  inspired  both  Milton’s  general  belief  as  to  his  calling 
and  his  specific  practice  in  many  of  the  sonnets.  The  subject  is  clearly 
an  immense  one,  and  for  anything  beyond  the  imperfect  sketch  pre¬ 
sented  here  the  reader  should  consult  Professor  A.  Y.  Campbell’s 
Horace,  A  New  Interpretation ,3  to  which  I  am  much  indebted.  Since 
Horace  thought  of  himself  as  a  close  follower  of  the  Greeks,  we  should 
begin  with  them. 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  42.  2  Tillyard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  3x7-318. 

3  London  (Methuen  &  Co.),  1924.  The  second  and  third  chapters  on  the  function 
of  poetry  in  the  ancient  world  and  Horace’s  theory  and  practice  of  poetry  particu¬ 
larly  concern  the  present  subject. 
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With  the  study  of  anthropology  and  comparative  religions,  the  idea 
grows  increasingly  familiar  that  in  their  amazingly  rapid  development 
the  Greeks  retained,  even  through  the  period  of  their  most  developed 
forms  of  art,  many  practices  which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  as 
primitive.  Religion  and  the  state,  for  instance,  occupied  no  separate 
spheres,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  professional  priesthood,  poets  not  only 
composed  religious  songs  but  treated  secular  themes  with  a  partly  re¬ 
ligious  authority.  Thus  Orpheus  and  Musaeus,  the  reputed  fathers  of 
poetry,  were  remembered  as  the  authors  of  cult  songs; 1  the  Homeric 
Hymns  told  of  the  gods;  and  the  poets  of  the  Hesiodic  school  gave  ad¬ 
vice  and  information  equally  on  social  and  religious  subjects.  The 
peculiar  development  of  the  Greeks  in  small  city-states  intensified  the 
practice.2  Composing  poems  to  be  sung  by  choruses  of  citizens  at  some 
local  cult,  the  poets  of  the  choral  lyric  inevitably  mingled  prayers  for 
the  city  with  praise  of  the  protecting  god;  and  the  chorus  as  retained  in 
tragedy,  itself  a  religious  rite,  kept  the  marks  of  its  origin  in  the  myths, 
prayers,  and  advice  which  it  frequently  expressed.  Finally,  the  many 
national  gatherings,  of  which  the  games  at  Delphi  and  Olympia  were 
the  most  prominent,  were  religious  festivals.  Pindar,  therefore,  in 
praising  victorious  athletes  sees  their  human  achievements  primarily 
in  the  light  of  the  great  tales  of  gods  and  demi-gods.  His  tone  is  ex¬ 
alted,  his  style  often  oracular,  and  he  utters  frequent  prayers  and 
precepts.3 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that,  before  Aristotle,4  men  judged  poetry 
largely  by  the  standards  of  technical  excellence  and  moral  effect.  The 
first  does  not  concern  us  here;  the  second  shows  what  authority  poets 
possessed  as  teachers  and  interpreters.  Precisely  because  he  felt  this 

1  Alfred  et  Maurice  Croiset,  Histoire  de  la  Literature  Grecque,  Paris  (Ancienne 
Librairie  Fontemoing  &  Cie.),  4th  ed.,  1928,  I,  pp.  58-61. 

2  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  Bacchylides,  Cambridge  (The  University  Press),  r905,  p.  30. 

3  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  “Pindar,”  in  Essays  and  Addresses,  Cambridge  (The  Uni¬ 
versity  Press),  1907,  pp.  41-103.  Cf.  p.  60,  “If  he  magnifies  his  art,  it  is  because  the 
part  which  he  fills  is  not  only  that  of  a  minstrel;  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  function  of 
the  priest  and  the  seer.” 

4  J.  W.  H.  Atkins,  Literary  Criticism  in  Antiquity,  Cambridge  (The  University 
Press),  1934,  pp.  7,  23,  28. 
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authority,  Xenophanes  1  protested  against  the  tales  told  of  the  gods  by 
Homer  and  Hesiod;  and  Pindar  for  the  same  reason  felt  it  his  duty  to 
purge  the  grossness  from  many  myths.2  Aristophanes  in  a  celebrated 
passage  in  the  Frogs  3  makes  Dionysus  ask  Aeschylus  and  Euripides  to 
tell  how  they  have  benefited  Athens;  the  god’s  very  journey  in  the 
play  to  Hades  in  search  of  a  poet  shows  the  civic  importance  of  the 
dramatists.  But  Plato  reveals  perhaps  most  clearly  the  Greek  con¬ 
ception  of  poetry.  In  excluding  certain  poetic  forms  from  the  perfect 
state  and  accepting  others,  he  dwells  at  length  on  the  moral  influence 
of  poets  and  makes  elaborate  provision  that  it  should  conform  to  his 
ideal.4 

When  Horace,  then,  attempted  the  Greek  lyric  forms  in  Latin,  he 
looked  back  upon  a  tradition  that  was  both  religious  and  civic.  An¬ 
other  class  of  lyric  poetry,  to  be  sure,  had  neither  of  these  qualities, 
that  developed  by  Sappho  and  Alcaeus  and  extended  by  Anacreon,  the 
lyric  poetry  written  for  a  single  voice  and  concerned  with  love,  wine, 
and  the  intense  or  light  emotions  of  private  life.  To  both  of  these,  the 
monodic  tradition  of  Lesbos  and  the  choral  tradition  of  the  Greek 
mainland,  Horace  looked  equally.  Yet  however  closely  he  studied 
Greek  lyric  poetry,  it  was  both  unlikely  and  undesirable  that  he  should 
reproduce  the  ancient  forms  exactly.  Even  in  the  great  age  of  Greece 
all  classes  of  lyric  poetry  had  been  gradually  extended  from  their  origin 
in  specific  cults  to  a  more  general  and  secular  use  where  they  retained 
a  certain  religious  quality  only  for  the  reason  already  stated,  that  secu¬ 
lar  and  religious  spheres  were  divided  by  no  sharp  line.  And  with  the 
decline  of  the  Greek  city-states  declined  also  the  national  beliefs  and 
local  institutions  which  had  nourished  poetry.  Politically,  the  age  of 
small  independent  cities  had  yielded  to  that  of  the  great  empires,  first 
of  Macedon,  Antioch,  and  Egypt,  and  then  of  Rome,  and  —  what  for 
us  is  most  important  —  philosophical  thought  had  widened  proportion¬ 
ately.  With  their  broad  precepts,  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism,  to  cite 
only  the  chief  of  the  many  schools,  gave  that  direction  and  strength  to 

1  Anthologia  Lyrica  Graeca,  ed.  E.  Diehl,  Leipzig  (Teubner),  1925,  Xenophanes, 
fg.  10. 

2  01.  1,  31-53.  P.  3,  27. 

*  LI.  1019-1098. 

4  Republic  2,  386a~403C. 
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individual  life  which  had  formerly  been  given  by  inherited  local  tradi¬ 
tion.  The  change  was  not  less  true  of  Rome  than  of  Greece.  Horace, 
then,  if  he  were  to  write  with  any  fidelity  to  life,  had  to  embody  the 
contemporary  wisdom  of  the  popular  philosophies  in  the  Greek  lyric 
forms  evolved  before  the  philosophies,  or  the  need  of  them,  had  arisen. 

Through  the  inevitable  changes  of  time,  then,  Horace’s  poetry  dif¬ 
fered  sensibly  from  the  Greek  lyric  poetry  which  was  its  inspiration. 
And  that  Horace  was  a  Roman  and  embodied  in  his  odes  the  legends 
and  traditions  of  Italy  caused  it  to  differ  yet  further.  Yet  what  most 
nearly  concerns  us  is  to  see  that,  however  new  the  content  and  spirit  of 
his  poetry  may  have  been,  his  attitude  towards  it  remained  that  of  his 
Greek  predecessors.  In  his  literary  epistles  he  speaks  of  the  religious 
origins  of  poetry; 1  poets  were  the  civilizers  and  teachers  of  mankind 
and  men’s  intermediaries  with  the  gods.  He  accordingly  directs  many 
of  his  odes  to  the  gods  in  praise  of  their  gifts,  in  prayer  for  their  help, 
or  in  honor  of  their  holidays.  Not  less  aware  of  the  civic  functions  of 
Greek  choral  poetry,  he  writes  also  on  national  themes,  and  his  most 
elaborate  compositions,  the  six  odes  at  the  beginning  of  Book  III, 
marked  by  their  exceptional  length  and  uniform  metre,  concern  the 
moral  and  social  foundations  of  Roman  government.  Finally,  in  his 
lighter  odes  he  so  far  altered  the  tradition  of  Sappho  and  Alcaeus  as  to 
make  even  these  poems  the  vehicle  of  his  quiet  precepts.  It  was  here 
especially  that  he  cited  the  maxims  of  the  philosophers  and,  in  so  doing, 
carried  his  moral  conceptions  of  poetry  even  into  the  privacy  of  per¬ 
sonal  life.  His  themes  are  moderation,  the  shortness  of  life,  the  beauty 
of  friendship  and  tranquil  hours,  the  triumph  of  reasoned  virtue  over 
chance,  and  others  of  the  sort,  expressed  by  sudden  generalizations  and 
often  illustrated  by  myths  and  examples. 

His  attitude  towards  his  art  is  reflected  in  his  calling  himself  “Mu- 
sarum  sacerdos  ”  and  in  his  many  statements  of  passionate  dedication  to 
the  Muses.  In  Campbell’s  words,  he  felt2  “his  function  as  a  poet  to  be 
of  a  sacerdotal  kind,  to  be,  though  not  identical  with,  yet  strictly  anal¬ 
ogous  to,  that  of  a  priest.”  This  was  the  more  true  because,  with  the 
spread  of  ancient  civilization,  the  old  forms  of  local  worship  everywhere 

1  Epist.  2,  i,  124-138;  Ars  Poelica,  391-406. 

2  Op.  tit.,  p.  80.  Also  W.  Y.  Sellar,  Horace  and  the  Elegiac  Poets ,  Oxford  (The 
Clarendon  Press),  1899,  p.  135. 
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declined.  For  the  upper  classes  at  least,  literature  and  philosophy- 
assumed  its  place.1  Yet  men  did  not  discard  the  old  myths  and  re¬ 
ligious  practices.  These  became,  on  the  contrary,  the  chosen  theme  of 
poetry.  Spiritualized  in  themselves  and  enriched  from  the  philosophies, 
they  permitted  such  a  poet  as  Horace  to  fulfil  in  a  broader  sphere  the 
traditional  religious  functions  of  poetry. 

This  is  perhaps  enough  to  illustrate  very  generally  one  of  the  con¬ 
ceptions  in  which  the  ancient  world  is  singularly  at  variance  with  the 
modern.  But  a  word  should  be  added  concerning  the  exact  form  of 
Horace’s  lighter  poems.  If  what  was  stated  above  is  true,  that  with  his 
reflective  cast  of  thought  Horace  transformed  the  passionate  tradition 
of  Aeolic  verse  into  a  vehicle  more  suited  both  to  himself  and  to  his 
times,  then  it  is  clear  why  he  addresses  his  poems  to  his  contemporaries. 
For  many  of  the  poems  of  Sappho  and  Alcaeus  were  so  addressed.  In 
any  case,  outside  his  invocations  to  the  gods  and  his  national  odes, 
few  poems  are  without  a  direct  appeal  to  a  person,  sometimes  further 
described  by  a  general  phrase,  as  in  the  well  known  line,2 

Maecenas,  atavis  edite  regibus, 

sometimes  merely  mentioned  in  the  course  of  a  poem.  Horace  follows 
this  form  even  in  the  odes  to  Augustus,3  in  other  respects  not  without 
resemblance  to  the  national  odes  at  the  beginning  of  Book  III. 

The  purpose  of  these  appeals  is  varied.  At  times  they  carry  a  true 
invitation  to  join  Horace.  Again,  they  stand  in  poems  of  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  sort,  where,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  the  connection  between  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  ode  and  the  tastes  or  fortune  of  the  person  addressed  was 
well  known.  They  appear  equally  in  the  lightest  of  the  odes,  such  as 
i,  5,  and  the  most  reflective,  such  as  2,  3.  But  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  Horace  had  other  purposes  in  his  odes  than  merely  thus  to  give 
invitation,  advice,  or  praise  to  a  single  person.  The  address  was  a  form 
which  he  evolved  for  his  verse,  and  although  far  from  empty,  it  was  yet 
subordinate  to  the  moral  and  religious  purposes  of  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  spoken.  In  short,  by  using  the  address,  Horace  kept  something 

1  W.  Warde  Fowler,  Roman  Ideas  of  Deity,  London  (Macmillan  Co.),  1914, 
pp.  134-161. 

2  Od.  1,  1,  1. 

3  Od.  4,  s  and  15. 
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of  the  informal  tradition  of  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  while  at  the  same 
time,  in  estimating  his  contemporaries  and  laying  down  moral  pre¬ 
cepts,  he  recreated  for  his  own  age  the  priestly  tradition  of  Greek  choral 
poetry. 

IV 

With  so  much  concerning  the  form  of  Horace’s  odes  and  the  idea  of 
his  calling  which  underlies  them,  we  may  return  to  the  eight  sonnets 
which  Milton  addressed  to  his  contemporaries.  Their  general  form  has 
been  already  described  as  well  as  illustrated  in  the  example  of  the  son¬ 
net  to  Fairfax.  Something  has  also  been  said  of  the  very  conscious 
ideals  which  Milton  entertained  for  his  own  poetry.  These,  it  has  been 
suggested,  were  particularly  in  his  mind  after  his  return  from  Italy, 
when  he  abandoned  his  plans  for  further  verse  to  aid  in  the  struggle 
against  the  established  church.  Certainly  it  is  in  the  early  pamphlets, 
Reason  of  Church  Government  and  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  written  in 
1642,  the  year  of  the  8th  sonnet,  that  he  sets  forth  these  ideals  most 
fully,  and  the  passages  already  quoted  from  the  former  pamphlet  show 
how  directly  his  ideals  are  inspired  by  ancient  conceptions  of  poetry. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  idea  of  the  great  man’s  power  to  affect 
his  contemporaries  through  words  was  one  common  also  to  the  Renais¬ 
sance.1  But  the  idea  was  ultimately  derived  from  ancient  sources,  and 
in  Milton’s  mind  must  in  large  part  have  sprung  directly  from  these. 
With  their  wealth  of  contemporary  writings,  the  Italians,  however 
deeply  inspired  by  the  Classics,  were  far  more  ready  to  abide  by  their 
own  conceptions  of  poetry  than  was  a  young  Englishman  reared  in 
relative  seclusion  on  the  writings  of  the  past.  In  addition,  the  peculiar 
circumstances  which  greeted  Milton  on  his  return  from  Italy  to  find 
his  country  engaged  in  a  struggle  at  once  political  and  religious  can  only 
have  impressed  him  further  with  the  task  and  opportunity  awaiting  a 
poet  guided  by  the  ancient  ideals  of  his  calling.  He  in  fact  performed 
this  service  “sitting  here  below  in  the  cool  element  of  prose.”  2  It  is  in 
the  sonnets  alone  that  he  spoke  on  things  both  religious  and  civic  in 
those  tones  of  pronouncement  which  ancient  standards  of  poetry  had 
taught  him  to  demand  of  himself  as  a  poet. 

1  Tillyard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  118-119. 

2  Reason  of  Church  Government,  Bohn,  II,  p.  476. 
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It  was  said  earlier  in  this  paper  that  any  essential  resemblance  of  the 
sonnets  to  Horace’s  odes  would  ultimately  spring  from  Milton’s  opin¬ 
ion  that  his  purposes  as  a  poet  resembled  Horace’s  and  that  the  sonnet 
in  his  hands  could  approximate  the  Horatian  ode.  The  first  of  these 
points  has,  in  effect,  been  already  discussed.  Beyond  any  English  poet 
Milton  was  suited  by  his  education,  character,  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  life  to  embody  the  poetic  ideals  of  the  ancients.  If  he  had  had 
leisure  in  the  ten  years  following  his  return  from  Italy  to  write  his 
Arthuriad,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  poem  would  have  been  a 
national  epic  after  the  pattern  of  the  Aeneid.  As  it  was,  his  self-ap¬ 
pointed  duties  permitted  him  only  the  sonnets,  and  he  carried  into 
these  the  ideals  which  would  have  animated  a  larger  work.  To  say, 
then,  that  his  purposes  were  similar  to  Horace’s  is  incontestably  true 
in  the  broad  sense  that  both  poets  felt  it  their  place  to  estimate  and  re¬ 
ward  the  private  or  public  virtues  of  their  contemporaries  from  the  in¬ 
dependent,  almost  priestly,  vantage-point  of  poetry.  The  question, 
therefore,  for  this  essay  narrows  itself  to  the  second  point,  namely, 
Milton’s  opinion  that  the  sonnet  in  his  hands  could  approximate  the 
Horatian  ode,  and  to  this  the  rest  of  the  essay  will  be  devoted. 

We  may  begin  with  Milton’s  practice  of  addressing  persons  by  name 
in  the  eight  sonnets  already  described.  Professor  Smart,  it  has  been 
said,  sees  the  origin  of  this  use  in  Tasso  and  the  polite  tradition  of  the 
Italian  sonneteers.  But  that  Milton  associated  such  addresses  directly 
with  Horace  is  proved  by  the  often-cited  and  obvious  indebtedness  of 
“Lawrence,  of  virtuous  father  virtuous  son”  to  “O  matre  pulchra  filia 
pulchrior.”  1  No  other  address  echoes  Horace  so  closely,  although  the 
opening  lines  of  the  ioth  and  the  21st  sonnets,  “Daughter  to  that  good 
Earl,  once  President”  and  “Cyriack,  whose  grandsire  on  the  Royal 
Bench,”  are  reminiscent  of  phrases  in  the  odes  describing  descent, 
“Maecenas  atavis  edite  regibus,”  2  “Tyrrhena  regum  progenies,”  3  or 
“Aeli  vetusto  nobilis  ab  Lamo.”  4  “Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men”  like¬ 
wise  suggests  the  vocatives  “dux  bone,”  5  “optume  Romulae  custos 
gentis,”  6  “maxime  principum,”  7  with  which  Horace  addresses  Augus- 

1  Od.  1,  16,  1.  Cf.  also  P.  L.  9,  538  “Fairest  resemblance  of  thy  maker  fair.” 

2  Od.  1,  1,  1.  3  Od.  3,  29,  1. 

4  Od.  3,  17,  1.  Compare  Bridges’s  remarks,  quoted  on  p.  29. 

6  Od.  4,  5,  5  and  37.  6  Od.  4,  5,  1.  7  Od.  4,  14,  6. 
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tus,  and  that  Milton  felt  the  Latinity  of  such  vocatives  is  amply  clear 
from  the  passages  in  the  Defensio  Secunda  where  he  directly  addresses 
Cromwell  and  Fairfax. 

These  passages  are  interesting  in  their  frequent  closeness  of  sense  and 
phrase  to  the  sonnets.  In  vindicating  his  private  life  Milton  thus  de¬ 
scribes  a  part  of  his  purpose  in  writing: 1 

deinde,  ut  quos  laudandos  mihi  sumo  viros  illustres  ac  laude  dignos,  hi  sciant 
nihil  me  pudendum  magis  existimare,  quam  si  ad  eorum  laudes  vituperandus 
ipse  ac  nequam  accederem. 

The  sonnets  to  his  great  contemporaries  are  written  with  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  praise.  With  this  intent,  after  praising  Cromwell’s  for¬ 
titude,  as  in  the  sonnet,  and  enumerating  his  victories,  Milton  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  hopes  of  the  Commonwealth  rest  in  him.  The  ensuing 
passage  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  that  Latinity  of  thought  and 
phrase  which  is  the  inspiration  of  Milton’s  style  in  the  sonnets.2 

Eum  te  agnoscunt  omnes,  Cromuelle,  ea  tu  civis  maximus  et  gloriossimus, 
dux  publici  consilii,  fortissimorum  exercituum  Imperator,  pater  patriae  ges- 
sisti:  sic  tu  spontanea  bonorum  omnium  et  animitus  missa  voce  salutaris: 
alios  titulos  te  dignos  tua  facta  non  norunt,  non  ferunt,  et  superbos  illos, 
vulgi  licet  opinione  magnos,  merito  respuunt:  Quid  enim  est  titulus,  nisi 
definitus  quidam  dignitatis  modus?  tuae  res  gestae  cum  admirationis,  turn 
certe  titulorum  modum  omnem  excedunt;  et  velut  pyramidum  apices  caelo 
se  condunt,  populari  titulorum  aura  excelsiores. 

Or  one  may  quote  his  invocation  to  Fairfax: 3 

Sed  neque  te  fas  est  praeterire,  Fairfaxi,  in  quo  cum  summa  fortitudine 
summam  modestiam,  summam  vitae  sanctitatem,  et  natura  et  divinus  favor 
coniunxit:  Tu  harum  in  partem  laudum  evocandus  tuo  iure  ac  merito  es; 
quamquam  in  illo  nunc  tuo  secessu,  quantus  olim  Literni  Africanus  ille 
Scipio,  abdis  te  quoad  potes,  nec  hostem  solum,  sed  ambitionem,  et  quae 
praestantissimum  quemque  mortalium  vincit,  gloriam  quoque  vicisti,  tuisque 
virtutibus  et  praeclare  factis  iucundissimum  et  gloriosissimum  per  otium 
frueris,  quod  est  laborum  omnium  et  humanarum  actionum  vel  maximarum 
finis,  qualique  otio  cum  antiqui  Heroes  post  bella  et  decora  tuis  haud  maiora 
fruerentur,  qui  eos  laudare  conati  sunt  poetae,  desperabant  se  posse  alia 


1  The  Works  of  John  Milton,  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford,  London  (William 
Pickering),  1851,  VI,  p.  286. 

2  Id.,  p.  321. 

3  Id.,  p-  3i9- 
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ratione  id  quale  esset  describere,  nisi  eos  fabularentur  caelo  receptos  deorum 
epulis  accumbere.1 

These  passages  are  far  more  ample  than  the  corresponding  sonnets. 
They  differ  from  them  also  in  their  precise  import.  Yet  in  movement, 
phrase,  and  imagery  they  are  strikingly  similar. 

We  are  brought,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  kind  of  similarity  between 
Milton  and  Horace  we  must  seek.  Certainly  an  exact  correspondence 
of  phrase  for  phrase  is  not  necessary  to  prove  a  deep-lying  kinship. 
The  detailed  imitations  of  the  20th  and  the  21st  sonnets  have  often 
been  observed.  What  is  less  clear  and  therefore  to  be  insisted  upon  at 
the  risk  of  repetition  is  the  conscious  Latinity  of  Milton’s  thought  and 
style  based  upon  that  classical  understanding  of  his  function  as  a  poet 
which  has  already  been  discussed.  Granted  that,  echoes  of  Horace  are 
inevitable;  for  he  is  the  classic  poet  beyond  compare  who  addresses  his 
contemporaries  on  private  or  public  themes.  Jonson’s  Ode  on  the 
Friendship  of  Sir  Lucius  Cary  and  Sir  H.  M orison  and  Marvell’s  H ora¬ 
tion  Ode  on  Cromwell’s  Return  from  Ireland  are  only  longer  and  more 
transparent  attempts  to  transplant  Horace’s  poetic  method  into  Eng¬ 
lish.  But  when  Milton  calls  Cromwell  in  the  sonnet  “our  chief  of  men ” 
and  renders  the  same  thought  in  the  Latin  of  the  Defensio  Secunda  as 
“tu  patriae  liberator,  liber tatis  auctor,  custosque  idem  et  conserva¬ 
tor”  2  one  thinks  immediately,  and  Milton  could  only  have  thought, 
of  Horace’s  praise  of  Augustus.  Again,  when  the  idea  inherent  in  the 
phrase  applied  to  Fairfax,  “  thy  firm  unshaken  virtue,”  appears  in  Mil¬ 
ton’s  Latin  “nec  hostem  solum  sed  ambitionem  et,  quae  praestantissi- 
mum  quemque  mortalium  vincit,  gloriam  quoque  vicisti,”  its  relation 
to  ideas  inevitably  stamped  by  associations  with  Horace  is  clear.3  One 
must  largely  seek,  then,  in  the  sonnets  a  classical  and  Horatian  cast  of 
thought,  and  expect  the  phrasing  of  such  thoughts  to  be  Milton’s  own 
creation.  He  refashioned  old  ideas  with  his  own  sure  classicism  of 

1  Cf.  Od.  3,  3,  9-12:  Hac  arte  Pollux  et  vagus  Hercules  /  enisus  arcis  attigit 
igneas,  /  quos  inter  Augustus  recumbens  /  purpureo  bibet  ore  nectar. 

2  Mitford,  op.  cit.,  p.  321. 

3  Cf.  Horace’s  praise  of  Lollius  ( Od .  4,  9,  37-38):  vindex  avarae  fraudis  et 
abstinens  /  ducentis  ad  se  cuncta  pecuniae.  For  the  conquest  of  ambition,  cf. 
Serm.  1,  6,  52-129;  Epist.  2,  2,  207;  of  glory,  cf.  Sernt.  2,  3,  179-223.  For  Horace’s 
praise  of  Augustus  in  war  and  peace,  cf.  Od.  3,  4,  37-40. 
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phrase  precisely  because  Horace’s  phrases  and  thoughts  were  planted 
deep  in  his  being. 

As  examples  of  phrases  which  have  no  parallel  in  Horace  but  yet 
possess  the  true  ring  of  classicism  may  be  cited  the  three  addresses  not 
as  yet  discussed.  These  are  “Harry,  whose  tuneful  and  well-measured 
lyre,”  “Fairfax,  whose  name  in  arms  through  Europe  rings,”  and 
“Vane,  young  in  years  but  in  sage  counsel  old.”  Pattison  1  quotes 
parallels  to  the  second  and  third  of  these  respectively  from  Orlando 
Furioso  and  Du  Bartas,  and  whether  or  not  Milton  consciously  imitates 
these  passages,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  allusion  was  a  part  of  his  gen¬ 
eral  poetic  manner.  The  practice  had  the  authority  of  the  greatest 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  justly;  for  imitation  is  inevitable  on  the 
classic  theory  that  poetry  has  a  moral  and  social  function  in  conveying 
the  wisdom  of  the  past.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Milton 
fully  subscribed  to  this  theory.  As  a  result,  by  transmuting  the  phrases 
of  other  authors  in  his  own  verse,  he  speaks  with  a  kind  of  aggregate 
authority,  itself  the  product  of  the  enormous  learning  with  which  he 
prepared  himself  for  his  calling.  This  bears  out  what  was  said  above. 
In  following  more  often  the  spirit  than  the  letter  of  Horace’s  addresses 
to  his  contemporaries,  Milton  most  truly  rendered  the  form  of  the  an¬ 
cient  address  into  English. 

An  obvious  example  may  illustrate  how  he  may  quote  from  sources 
other  than  classical  and  thereby  not  impair,  but  rather  increase,  the 
classical  effect  of  a  poem.  In  the  20th  sonnet,  an  invitation  to  Law¬ 
rence  in  the  manner  of  Horace,  Milton  urges  his  friend  to  pass  a  win¬ 
ter’s  day  with  him.  He  continues: 

Time  will  run 

On  smoother  till  Favonius  reinspire 

The  frozen  earth  and  clothe  in  new  attire 

The  lily  and  rose  that  neither  sowed  nor  spun. 

The  quotation  from  Matthew 2  in  a  poem  wholly  classical  in  manner  is 
not  discordant,  nor  does  it  detract  from  the  essential  classicism  of  the 
sonnet.  On  the  contrary,  to  have  omitted  reference  to  Christianity 
would  have  shown  that  that  classicism  was  superficial  and  could  not 

1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  178, 194. 

*  6,  28.  Cf.  pp.  64-65. 
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bear  the  expression  of  Milton’s  complete  mind.  As  it  is,  the  reference 
renders  Milton’s  thought  as  fully  as  a  citation  of  mythology  or  phrase 
from  Alcaeus  would  have  rendered  Horace’s.  The  poetic  manner  is 
therefore  completely  and  wholly  transferred  into  English. 

Although  not  without  certain  exact  echoes  of  Horace,  the  phrases  of 
address  in  the  sonnets  are  thus  the  product  of  Milton’s  free  adaptation 
of  the  form  into  English.  The  long  relative  clauses,  moreover,  by  which 
he  usually  describes  the  person  addressed  bear  closer  relation  to  the 
Italian  sonnet  than  the  Horatian  ode.  Horace,  to  be  sure,  occasionally 
combines  his  vocatives  with  a  long  descriptive  clause  in  the  manner  of 
the  sonnets,  as  for  instance  in  Od.  2,  7, 

Pompei  meorum  prime  sodalium, 
cum  quo  morantem  saepe  diein  mero 
fregi  coronatus  nitentes 
malobathro  Syrio  capillos. 

But  he  more  often  simply  interposes  the  vocatives  in  the  course  of  the 
sentence,  as  in  Od.  2,  11, 

Quid  bellicosus  Cantaber  et  Scythes, 

Hirpine  Quincti,  cogitet  Hadria 
divisus  obiecto,  remittas 
quaerere. 

Tasso,  on  the  other  hand,  frequently  extends  the  clause  of  address 
through  the  first  four  lines  of  the  sonnet,  as  in  the  76th  of  the  Rime 
Eroiche, 

Signor,  ch’in  picciol  corpo  animo  chiudi 
Immenso,  e  cogli  ancor  tra’  fiori  e  l’erba 
Frutto  senil  nella  tua  etade  acerba 
D’alti  e  chiari  intelletti  e  di  virtu di. 

Milton,  however,  with  his  characteristic  fondness  for  long  poetic  peri¬ 
ods,  so  commonly  extends  the  clause  of  address  to  four  1  or  eight 2  lines, 
that  one  may  see  in  this  use  a  kind  of  poetic  manner  which  he  adopted 
in  his  sonnets  to  his  contemporaries.  The  fact  only  shows  once  more 
how,  whatever  may  have  been  his  debt  to  Horace  or  Tasso,  he  recreated 
the  poem  of  address  into  an  instrument  stamped  with  his  own  mind. 

1  Sonnets  9,  13,  15,  21. 

2  Sonnets  10,  16,  17. 
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The  resemblances  to  Horace  outside  the  phrases  of  direct  address 
may  best  be  taken  up  in  the  individual  sonnets,  and  I  begin  with  the 
ioth,  that  to  Lady  Margaret  Ley. 

Daughter  to  that  good  Earl,  once  President 
Of  England’s  Council,  and  her  Treasury, 

Who  lived  in  both  unstained  with  gold  or  fee, 

And  left  them  both,  more  in  himself  content; 

Till  the  sad  breaking  of  that  Parliament 
Broke  him,  as  that  dishonest  victory 
At  Chaeronea,  fatal  to  liberty, 

Killed  with  report  that  old  man  eloquent; 

Though  later  born  than  to  have  known  the  days 
Wherein  your  father  flourished,  yet  by  you, 

Madam,  methinks  I  see  him  living  yet; 

So  well  your  words  his  noble  virtues  praise 
That  all  both  judge  you  to  relate  them  true 
And  to  possess  them,  honored  Margaret. 

Three  points  in  the  sonnet  are  especially  worthy  of  comment.  In  the 
first  place,  the  opening  four  lines,  besides  rephrasing  Horace’s  familiar 
themes  of  honesty  and  contentment,1  are  Horatian  in  the  sense  of 
achieving  their  poetic  effect  out  of  the  description  of  a  man’s  official 
life.  Thus  when  Horace  says  of  Pollio,2 

Insigne  maestis  praesidium  reis 
et  consulenti,  Pollio,  curiae, 
cui  laurus  aeternos  honores 
Delmatico  peperit  triumpho, 

he  achieves  a  sonorousness  the  greater  for  the  associations  investing  the 
thought  of  high  office  honestly  held.  Secondly,  Milton  in  the  next  four 
lines  cites  a  famous  example  from  the  past  in  Horace’s  manner.  The 
particular  allusion  to  Isocrates  is  most  interesting  here.  For  in  the 
Areopagitica,  written  probably  within  a  short  time  of  this  sonnet, 
Milton  speaks  of  Isocrates  as  one  who,  like  himself,  wrote  on  public 
questions: 3 

I  could  name  him  who  from  his  private  house  wrote  that  discourse  to  the 
parliament  of  Athens,  that  persuaded  them  to  change  the  form  of  democracy 


1  Serin,  i,  6,  96;  Od.  2,  2,  9-24;  3,  3,  49-51  (quoted  in  P.  L.  1,  688). 

2  Od.  2,  1,  13-16.  Similar  is  Od.  4,  9,  34-44.  3  Bohn,  II,  p.  52. 
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which  was  then  established.  Such  honor  was  done  in  those  days  to  men  who 
proposed  the  study  of  wisdom  and  eloquence,  not  only  in  their  own  country 
but  in  other  lands,  that  cities  and  signories  heard  them  gladly  and  with  great 
respect,  if  they  had  aught  in  public  to  admonish  the  state. 

It  is  impossible  that  such  civic  associations  did  not  cling  to  the  name  in 
the  sonnet  also,  and  one  sees  again  by  this  slight  indication  how  politi¬ 
cal  Milton’s  ideals  of  poetry  were  in  these  years.  The  isolation  and  dis¬ 
appointment  which  he  felt  by  the  time  that  he  composed  Paradise  Lost 
caused  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  inwards  and  to  abandon  the  immediate 
for  the  eternal.  The  sonnets  alone  show  what  the  spirit  of  his  poetry 
would  have  been,  had  he  not  turned  his  energies  to  prose.  Horace’s 
verses  describing  Regulus  1  as  the  model  of  old  Roman  virtue  were  ut¬ 
tered  in  no  more  classic  a  tone  of  poetic  advice  than  these  verses  por¬ 
traying  Lord  Marlborough  in  the  light  of  the  ancient  champion  of 
liberty. 

But,  finally,  this  sonnet  is  not  one  of  public  exhortation  like  those  to 
Cromwell,  Fairfax,  or  Vane,  but  a  compliment.  Yet  the  poem  implies 
a  moral  judgement.  Lady  Margaret  resembles  her  father,  who  in  turn 
was  a  man  of  eminence  and  virtue.  The  sestet  turning  the  compliment 
to  Lady  Margaret  is,  to  be  sure,  Italian  in  manner,  and  Professor 
Smart  cites  parallels  to  the  last  line  ending  in  the  proper  name.2  Yet 
the  interweaving  of  serious  themes  in  a  poem  ostensibly  a  complimen¬ 
tary  address  should  be  noted  as  eminently  Horatian.  Just  so  in  the 
Ode  to  Rouse,  before  turning  to  the  praise  of  the  Oxford  librarian,  Milton 
speaks  of  the  civil  war  in  phrases  that  recall  Horace.3  And  Horace  him¬ 
self  in  poems  of  invitation  or  address  habitually  so  turns  the  thought 
that  a  judgement  or  generalization  arises  often  from  a  trifling  cir¬ 
cumstance.  Thus  in  Od.  i,  20,  in  offering  his  modest  wine  to  his  patron, 
he  recalls  that  it  was  cashed  in  the  year  when  Maecenas  was  applauded 

1  Od.  3,  s,  13-56. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  64. 

3  Strophe  2:  Modo  quis  deus,  aut  editus  deo  /  Pristinam  gentis  miseratus 
indolem  /  (Si  satis  noxas  luimus  priores  /  Mollique  luxu  degener  otium)  /  Tollat 
nefandos  civium  tumultus,  /  Almaque  revocet  studia  sanctus  /  Et  relegatas  sine 
sede  Musas  /  lam  pene  totis  finibus  Angligenum.  For  Horace’s  similar  appeal  to 
an  unnamed  god  or  hero,  cf.  Od.  1,  2,  25-52.  For  his  expressions  of  national  guilt, 
cf.  Epod.  7, 17-20;  Od.  1,  2,  47;  1,  35,  33-40;  2, 1,  25-36.  For  the  blessings  of  peace, 
cf.  Od.  4,  15,  9-20,  especially  the  last  four  lines. 
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in  the  theatre  on  appearing  after  an  illness.  He  concludes  by  contrast¬ 
ing  his  wine  to  Maecenas’s.  The  ode  is  highly  complimentary;  and  yet 
the  well  known  themes  of  Horace’s  moderation  and  Maecenas’s  de¬ 
served  eminence  are  inevitably  applied.  And  many  other  examples 
could  show  Horace’s  characteristic  method  of  achieving  a  moral 
generalization  out  of  some  trifling  politeness  which  elicited  the  poem.] 
The  difference  between  Milton’s  and  Horace’s  thought  is  obvious. 
What  is  important  is  that  their  method  is  similar,  and  that  Milton 
follows  Horace  because  of  a  fundamental  sympathy  of  poetic  aims. 

After  the  two  sonnets  on  the  reception  of  Milton’s  tracts  on  divorce, 
which  I  shall  consider  later,  follows  the  13th,  To  Mr.  Henry  Lawes  on 
the  publishing  of  his  Airs.  It  is  a  complimentary  poem  rendering  many 
Latin  ideas  on  poetry  and  music. 

Harry,  whose  tuneful  and  well-measured  song 
First  taught  our  English  Music  how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent,  not  to  scan 
With  Midas’  ears,  committing  short  and  long, 

Thy  worth  and  skill  exempts  thee  from  the  throng, 

With  praise  enough  for  Envy  to  look  wan; 

To  after  age  thou  shalt  be  writ  the  man 

That  with  smooth  air  couldst  humour  best  our  tongue. 

Thou  honourest  Verse,  and  Verse  must  lend  her  wing 
To  honour  thee,  the  priest  of  Phoebus’  quire, 

That  tunest  their  happy  lines  in  hymn  or  story. 

Dante  shall  give  Fame  leave  to  set  thee  higher 
Than  his  Casella,  whom  he  wooed  to  sing, 

Met  in  the  milder  shades  of  Purgatory. 

The  two  phrases  “exempts  thee  from  the  throng”  and  “priest  of 
Phoebus’  quire”  render  exactly  Horace’s  “secernunt  populo”1 2  and 
“Musarum  sacerdos.”  3  Scarcely  less  Horatian,  and  at  all  events  de¬ 
rived  from  Latin,  are  the  ideas  of  scansion,  envy,  and  the  adaptation  of 
musical  forms  to  a  language.  The  phrase  “committing  [confusing] 
short  and  long”  describes  classical  scansion,  and  although  “with 

1  Od.  2,  11  and  4,  11  are  good  examples. 

2  Od.  1,  1,  32.  Noted  by  Pattison,  op.  cit.,  p.  169.  He  also  considers  the  phrase 
“thou  shalt  be  writ”  an  imitation  of  Od.  1,  6,  1:  Scriberis  Vario  fortis  et  hostium / 
victor. 

2  Od.  3,  1,  3. 
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Midas’  ears”  echoes  Ovid  1  and  perhaps  Persius,2  the  idea  of  a  faulty 
ear  causing  mistakes  in  scansion  is  reminiscent  of  the  passage  of  the 
Ars  Poetica  3  on  metre  and  particularly  of  the  concluding  line, 

legitimumque  sonum  digitis  callemus  et  aure. 

Horace  customarily  speaks  of  his  success  as  a  poet  as  a  gradual  triumph 
over  envy.4  He  states  as  his  enduring  source  of  fame,5 

princeps  Aeolium  carmen  ad  Italos 
deduxisse  modos. 

Finally,  the  example  bringing  the  poem  to  a  quiet  close  has  already 
been  pointed  out  as  Horatian.  In  sum,  Milton  in  this  sonnet  instinc¬ 
tively  renders  into  English  many  of  Horace’s  ideas.  The  cause  can  only 
be  that  he  considered  the  sonnet  as,  mutatis  mutandis,  a  counterpart  of 
the  classic  ode.  Kept  from  the  longer  poetic  forms  which  he  had  hoped 
to  attempt,  he  perforce  chose  the  shorter,  adapting  his  manner  to  it 
with  that  tact  with  which  in  Paradise  Lost  he  follows  the  traditions  of 
the  classical  epic.6 

After  the  sonnet  On  the  religious  memory  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Thomason 
follow  now  the  three  celebrated  political  sonnets,  numbered  from  15  to 
17,  addressed  respectively  to  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and  Vane.  The  closely 
similar  passages  already  quoted  from  the  Latin  of  the  Defensio  Secunda 
sufficiently  illustrate  the  underlying  Latinity  of  thought  in  these 
poems.  Granted  indeed  Milton’s  position  as  Latin  Secretary,  his  ideals 
as  a  poet,  and  the  classic  associations  with  which,  if  I  am  correct,  he 
already  regarded  the  sonnet-form,  then  it  could  only  follow  that  in 
these  sonnets  he  should  address  the  political  leaders  of  the  time  in  those 
mingled  tones  of  praise  and  poetic  authority  which  we  have  seen  reason 
to  consider  classical.  There  is  proof  that  he  had  begun  to  distrust  the 
run  of  leaders  and  to  fix  his  hopes  increasingly  on  certain  great  indi¬ 
viduals.7  It  is  generally  thought  that,  in  the  political  despair  of  the 

1  Metam.  11,  146-179. 

2  Sat.  1,  Z2i.  3  LI.  251-274. 

4  Od.  2,  16,  39;  2,  20,  4;  4,  3,  16. 

6  Od.  3,  30,  12-13. 

6  Gilbert  Murray,  The  Classical  Tradition  in  Poetry,  Cambridge  (Harvard  Uni¬ 

versity  Press),  1930,  pp.  7-22. 

7  Tillyard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  196-198. 
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three  years  preceding  the  execution  of  Charles  I,  he  finally  abandoned 
his  plans  of  a  national  epic.  He  poured  into  the  sonnets  the  residue  of 
these  plans  and,  like  Horace,  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  setting 
forth  his  hopes  for  the  state  in  addressing  those  whom  he  thought  capa¬ 
ble  of  fulfilling  them.  As  in  the  Defensio  Secunda  he  sees  himself  as 
vindicating  his  country’s  policy  before  all  Europe,1  so  in  the  sonnets  he 
assumes  the  role,  long  since  prophesied  in  his  earlier  writings,2  of  moral 
guide  and  teacher  of  his  countrymen. 

Horace’s  odes  on  the  state  are  many  and  varied.  The  earliest  casti¬ 
gate  the  sin  of  civil  war,3  a  theme  which  Milton  echoes  in  the  second 
strophe  of  the  Ode  to  Rouse.  Others  are  a  rejoicing  for  victory.4 *  A  third 
class,  religious  in  form,  express  prayers  or  thanksgiving  for  divine  help.8 
A  fourth,  in  which  are  to  be  counted  the  great  national  odes  of  Book 
III,  warn  against  current  vices  and  exhort  to  the  older  virtues.6  And 
finally  others  are  in  direct  praise  of  the  Emperor’s  achievement  or  that 
of  members  of  his  family.7  The  poems  of  the  last  two  classes  especially 
are  uttered  in  that  tone  of  gnomic  wisdom  and  half -priestly  authority 
wherein  Horace  followed  the  tradition  of  Pindar  and  the  Greek  choral 
poets. 

To  the  odes  of  none  of  these  classes  do  the  three  sonnets  in  question 
correspond  exactly,  and  for  the  lack  of  detailed  resemblances  one  might 
be  excused  in  seeing,  like  Professor  Smart,  an  indebtedness  only  to 
Tasso’s  heroic  sonnets.  Yet  other  reasons  argue  the  contrary,  among 
which  not  least  is  the  purity  and  classicism  of  Milton’s  style.  This,  to 
be  sure,  can  be  considered  as  merely  the  fruit  of  his  superb  scholarship, 
a  peculiar  quality  of  his  mind  seen  in  the  early  as  well  as  in  the  later 
poems.  Yet  the  development  of  his  style  was  certainly  in  a  direction 
away  from  the  exuberance  of  the  Renaissance  and  towards  a  stricter 
classicism,8  and  the  position  of  the  sonnets  as  spanning  the  two  periods 

1  See  the  passage  quoted  on  the  following  page. 

*  Tillyard,  op.  cit.,  p.  84. 

*  Epod.  7;  Od.  1,  2,  14,  and  35;  2,  1. 

4  Epod.  9;  Od.  1,  37;  3,  14;  4.  2. 

*  Od.  1,  2  and  31;  Carmen  Saectdare. 

*  Od.  3,  1-6,  24. 

7  Od.  1,  12;  4,  4,  s,  14,  and  15. 

8  For  Milton’s  imitation  of  various  and,  at  times,  discordant  styles  in  some  of  his 
early  works,  see  Tillyard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  36-38,  50-51,  66-71. 
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of  Milton’s  verse  is  in  this  respect  very  significant.  We  have  seen  that 
he  poured  into  them  much  of  his  original  impulse  to  write  a  national 
poem  in  the  manner  of  Virgil  and  that  his  whole  attitude  to  poetry  was 
increasingly  the  classical  one  of  teacher.  When  therefore  the  sonnets 
differ  from  Tasso’s  in  a  higher  seriousness  and  a  lack  of  the  ornamental 
imagery  common  to  the  Renaissance,  that  is  no  accident  but  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  Milton’s  preponderant  sympathy  for  older  models.  In  prac¬ 
tice  this  sympathy  fixed  on  Horace,  the  inevitable  model  for  short 
poems,  and  was  expressed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  direct  imitation  and, 
more  commonly,  in  a  rephrasing  of  ideas.  To  this  latter  point  I  now 
return.  One  who  reads  these  three  sonnets  with  Horace  in  mind  can 
only  be  struck  by  a  haunting  similarity  of  feeling,  although  the  phrases 
and  thought  are  in  the  truest  sense  Milton’s  own. 

The  sonnet  to  Fairfax  (see  page  40)  illustrates  these  points.  Except 
the  eighth,  no  line  would  be  unfitting  a  classical  poet.  The  prospect  of 
far  lands  and  kings  given  in  the  octave  is  entirely  Horatian.  Just  so  in 
the  Defensio  Secunda  Milton  speaks  of  his  audience: 1 

lam  videor  mihi  ingressus  iter  transmarinos  tractus  et  porrectas  late 
regiones  sublimis  perlustrare.  .  .  .  Hinc  Germanorum  virile  et  infestum 
servituti  robur,  inde  Francorum  vividi  dignique  nomine  liberales  impetus, 
hinc  Hispanorum  consulta  virtus,  Italorum  inde  sedata  suique  compos  mag- 
nanimitas  ob  oculos  versatur. 

Both  passages  go  back  to  Horace’s  repeated  enumerations  of  foreign 
peoples,  whether  as  witnesses  to  his  won  fame,  as  in  Od.  2,  20,  13-20, 

lam  Daedaleo  notior  Icaro 
visam  gementis  litora  Bospori 
Syrtisque  Gaetulas  canorus 
ales  Hyperboreosque  campos. 

Me  Colchus  et  qui  dissimulat  metum 
Marsae  cohortis  Dacus  et  ultimi 
noscent  Geloni,  me  peritus 

discet  Hiber  Rhodanique  potor. 

or  to  Rome’s  greatness,  as  in  the  similar  passage,  Od.  4,  14,  41-52. 
Again,  the  ideas  inherent  in  the  phrases  “  that  daunt  remotest  kings,”  2 

1  Mitford,  op.  cit.,  p.  251. 

2  Cf.  Horace’s  ode  on  Fortune  (Od.  1,  35,  9-12):  te  Dacus  asper,  te  profugi 
Scythae  /  urbesque  gentesque  et  Latium  ferox  /  regumque  matres  barbarorum  et  / 
purpurei  metuunt  tyranni.  3,  2,  6-9  is  similar. 
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“thy  firm  unshaken  virtue,”1  “their  Hydra  heads,”2  “the  false 
North,” 3  are  paralleled  in  spirit,  if  not  in  letter,  in  the  odes.  And  finally, 
the  tone  of  exhortation  and  the  striking  and  memorable  generalizations 
of  the  sestet  are  an  incomparable  rendering  of  the  spirit  of  Horace’s 
civic  verse.  Thus  in  Od.  3,  24,  25-29,  he  urges  public  reform, 

O  quisquis  volet  impias 
caedis  et  rabiem  tollere  civicam , 
si  quaeret  pater  urbium 
subscribi  statuis,  indomitam  audeat 
refrenare  licentiam, 

continuing  with  a  question  in  Milton’s  manner, 

quid  leges  sine  moribus 
vanae  proficiunt? 

Horace’s  striking  generalizations  are  too  well  known  to  demand  exten¬ 
sive  illustration;  a  single  strophe  from  the  great  ode  on  government 
will  perhaps  suffice  to  show  his  general  practice.  After  describing  the 
battle  of  the  gods  and  giants,  he  says  suddenly,4 

Vis  consili  expers  mole  ruit  sua: 
vim  temperatam  di  quoque  provehunt 
in  maius;  idem  odere  viris 
omne  nefas  animo  moventis. 

No  sonnet  such  as  this  to  Fairfax  had  appeared  hitherto  in  English. 
The  immediate  impulse  which  prompted  it  was  Milton’s  passionate 
interest  in  the  public  welfare,  but  the  ultimate  inspiration  came  from  a 

1  See  above,  p.  49,  where  the  Latinity  of  thought  underlying  this  phrase  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  One  may  cite  also  Horace’s  celebrated  description  of  the  virtuous  man 
( Od .  3,  3,  1-4),  the  last  line  of  which  is  most  reminiscent  of  Milton’s  phrase:  Iustum 
et  tenacem  propositi  virum  /  non  civium  ardor  prava  iubentium,  /  non  voltus 
instantis  tyranni  /  mente  quatit  solida. 

2  Od.  4,  4,  61-62:  Non  hydra  secto  corpore  firmior  /  vinci  dolentem  crevit  in 
Herculem. 

3  The  similarity  here  is  not  to  be  insisted  upon.  The  citation  from  Horace  is 
merely  meant  to  illustrate  a  certain  classic  largeness  in  Milton’s  phrase.  Horace 
thus  speaks  of  an  army  fighting  in  the  east  (Od.  1,  35,  31-32):  examen  Eois 
timendum  /  partibus  oceanoque  rubro. 

*  Od.  3,  4,  65-68. 
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classical  ideal  of  verse  so  deeply  implanted  in  his  mind  that  he  instinc¬ 
tively  rendered  the  spirit  of  it  in  English,  though  no  single  phrase 
might  betray  a  precise  origin. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  sonnet  to  Fairfax  is  equally  true  of  those 
to  Cromwell  and  Vane.  Perfect  vehicles  of  Milton’s  own  belief,  they 
nevertheless  follow  closely  Horace’s  poetic  manner  and  cast  of  expres¬ 
sion.  The  sonnet  to  Cromwell  follows. 

Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through  a  cloud 
Not  of  war  only,  but  detractions  rude, 

Guided  by  faith  and  matchless  fortitude, 

To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast  ploughed, 

And  on  the  neck  of  crowned  Fortune  proud 

Hast  reared  God’s  trophies  and  his  work  pursued, 

While  Darwen  stream,  with  blood  of  Scots  imbrued, 

And  Dunbar  field  resounds  thy  praises  loud, 

And  Worcester’s  laureate  wreath;  yet  much  remains 
To  conquer  still;  Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renowned  than  war;  new  foes  arise 
Threatning  to  bind  our  souls  with  secular  chains; 

Help  us  to  save  free  Conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves  whose  Gospel  is  their  maw. 

The  spirit  of  the  invocation  has  already  been  discussed.  The  phrase 
“a  cloud  not  of  war  only”  renders  Virgil’s  “nubem  belli.” *  1  The  idea 
of  “detractions  rude,”  strikingly  expressed  in  Pericles’s  funeral  ora¬ 
tion,2  is  applied  by  Horace  to  malevolent  criticisms  of  Augustus’s 
reforms,3 

virtutem  incolumem  odimus, 

sublatam  ex  oculis  quaerimus  invidi. 

Quid  tristes  querimoniae, 

si  non  supplicio  culpa  reciditur? 

Most  Horatian  is  the  list  of  victories  which  follows.  One  may  compare 
such  lines  as  4 

cantemus  Augusti  tropaea 
Caesaris  et  rigidum  Niphaten 


1  Aen.  io,  809.  Noted  by  Pattison,  op.  oil .,  p.  186. 

1  Thucydides  2,  35,  2. 

*  Od.  3,  24,  31-34. 

‘  Od.  2,  9,  19-24. 
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Medumque  flumen  gentibus  additum 
victis  minores  volvere  vertices, 
intraque  praescriptum  Gelonos 
exiguis  equitare  campis. 

The  list  resembles  in  its  exactness  those  descriptions  of  a  man’s  career 
in  the  sonnet  to  Lady  Margaret  Ley  and  the  first  sonnet  to  Skinner. 
Lines  7  to  9  contain  three  close  parallels  to  Horace:  “with  blood  of 
Scots  imbrued”  to  Od.  2,  1,  33-36 “Worcester’s  laureate  wreath”  to 
the  earlier  lines  of  the  same  ode,  15-16 ;1 2  and  “resounds  thy  praises 
loud”  to  Od.  x,  20,  6-8.3  Finally  the  Ciceronian  aphorism,  “multae  res 
extiterunt  urbanae  maioresglorioresque  quam  bellicae,” 4  heightened  in 
the  notable  lines, 

Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renowned  than  war, 

renders  superbly  the  spirit  of  those  gnomic  utterances  by  which,  as  we 
saw,  the  ancient  ode  habitually  mounted  from  the  specific  to  the  general. 

Unlike  the  two  foregoing  sonnets,  that  to  Vane  is  one  less  of  exhorta¬ 
tion  than  of  praise. 

Vane,  young  in  years,  but  in  sage  counsel  old, 

Than  whom  a  better  senator  ne’er  held 

The  helm  of  Rome,  when  gowns,  not  arms,  repelled 

The  fierce  Epirote  and  the  African  bold, 

Whether  to  settle  peace  or  to  unfold 

The  drift  of  hollow  States,  hard  to  be  spelled, 

Then  to  advise  how  War  may  best  upheld 
Move  by  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold, 

In  all  her  equipage;  besides  to  know 

Both  spiritual  power  and  civil,  what  each  means, 

What  severs  each  thou  hast  learnt,  which  few  have  done. 

The  bounds  of  either  sword  to  thee  we  owe. 

Therefore  on  thy  firm  hand  Religion  leans 
In  peace,  and  reckons  thee  her  eldest  son. 


1  Qui  gurges  aut  quae  flumina  lugubris/  ignara  belli?  Quod  mare  Dauniae/  non 
decoloravere  caedes? 

2  (Pollio)  cui  laurus  aeternos  honores  /  Delmatico  peperit  triumpho. 

3  (Maecenas)  redderet  laudes  tibi  Vaticani  /  montis  imago. 

4  De  Officiis,  1,  22,  74.  Noted  by  Smart,  op.  cit.,  p.  92. 
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Pattison,  it  has  been  noted,1  cites  a  parallel  to  the  first  line  from  Du 
Bartas,  but  the  dignified  antithesis  of  Milton’s  line  is  wholly  classical 
in  form.  The  effect  is  heightened  by  the  list  of  Rome’s  enemies  which 
follows  2  and  in  the  Latin  thought  of  the  phrase  “when  gowns,  not 
arms,  repelled,”  to  which  Smart  justly  compares  Cicero’s  words  in  the 
De  Officiis  3  “parvi  enim  sunt  foris  arma,  nisi  est  consilium  domi”  and 
his  verse  “cedant  arma  togae,  concedat  laurea  linguae.”  Again,  the 
movement  of  lines  5  to  n,  where  a  series  of  infinitive  clauses  are  linked 
together  by  the  conjunctions  “whether  —  or  —  then  —  besides”  is  en¬ 
tirely  Latinate,  and  one  thinks  inevitably  of  Horace’s  celebrated  de¬ 
scription  of  Pindar,4  where  by  means  of  the  conjunctions  “seu  —  seu  — 
sive  —  et”  four  descriptive  stanzas  follow  upon  the  phrase  “Laurea 
donandus  Apollinari.”  The  resemblance  is  heightened  if,  according  to 
Smart’s  punctuation  which  I  follow,  the  first  three  clauses  introduced 
by  “whether  —  or  —  then”  are  considered  to  depend  on  the  words  “a 
better  senator”  rather  than  upon  the  ultimate  verb  “thou  has  learnt.” 
The  reminiscence  of  Thucydides 5  in  the  phrase  “her  two  main  nerves, 
iron  and  gold”  completes  the  classical  references  of  the  sonnet.  The 
Biblical  expression  of  the  last  line,  as  well  as  the  notion  of  spiritual  and 
civil  power,  only  show  the  more  clearly  that  Milton  had  completely 
adapted  the  manner  of  the  classical  poet  to  his  own  thought.  Like  the 
line  already  quoted  from  the  sonnet  to  Lawrence, 

The  lily  and  rose  that  neither  sowed  nor  spun, 

these  Christian  expressions  are  the  final  proof  that  in  the  sonnets 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  ode,  fully  at  home  in  English,  was  capable 
of  bearing  even  those  ideas  which,  considered  literally,  were  foreign 
to  it. 

1  P.  si- 

2  One  may  compare  Horace’s  lines  ( Epod .  16,  3-8):  Quam  neque  finitimi 
valuerunt  perdere  Marsi  /  minacis  aut  Etrusca  Porsenae  manus,  /  aemula  nec 
virtus  Capuae  nec  Spartacus  acer  /  novisque  rebus  infidelis  Allobrox,  /  nec  fera 
caerulea  domuit  Germania  pube  /  parentibusque  abominatus  Hannibal.  Cf.  also 
Od.  3,  6,  35-36- 

3  1,  22,  76. 

*  Od.  4,  2,  9-24. 

6  1,  83.  Noted  by  Smart,  op.  cit.,  p.  195. 
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V 

The  foregoing  sonnets  were  composed  during  the  years  when  by  his 
prose  Milton  actively  supported  the  government  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  By  1652,  however,  he  was  already  blind,  and  three  years  later, 
his  great  defence  of  the  government  in  the  Defensio  pro  Populo  Angli- 
cano  and  the  Defensio  Secunda  at  last  complete,  he  retired  into  private 
life  from  the  position  of  Latin  Secretary.  He  now  enjoyed  deep  peace 
of  mind;  he  had  triumphed  over  the  tragic  misfortune  of  his  blindness 
and  was  perhaps  already  contemplating  Paradise  Lost,  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  which  he  actually  began  in  1658.  Proof  of  his  serene  and  tran¬ 
quil  mood  has  with  justice  been  found  in  the  20th  and  the  21st  sonnets, 
poems  usually  referred  to  as  Milton’s  Horatian  sonnets.1  Wholeheart¬ 
edly,  however,  as  I  agree  in  the  beauty  and  peace  of  these  sonnets,  it 
seems  to  me  mistaken  to  put  the  matter  so.  In  the  preceding  active 
years,  as  we  have  seen,  Milton  addressed  his  contemporaries  in  those 
classic  tones  of  public  praise  and  exhortation  which  reflected  both  his 
conceptions  of  poetry  and  his  passionate  public  interest.  He  followed 
Horace  in  spirit  and,  at  times,  in  letter,  turning  instinctively  to  that 
sizable  and  important  part  of  the  latter’s  verse  which  is  concerned  with 
public  questions  and  which  therefore  presented  itself  as  a  model.  In 
those  years  he  would  have  had  small  interest  in  the  lighter  odes  in 
which  Horace  is  men’s  guide  and  philosopher  in  private  hours.  With 
his  retirement,  however,  matters  changed,  and  his  thoughts  turned  to 
that  part  of  Horace  with  which  he  had  had  no  concern  before.  Yet 
however  better  known  the  side  of  Horace  is  which  now  attracted  Mil- 
ton,  it  is  not  the  whole  of  Horace,  nor  would  Milton  have  come  to  it 
without  his  earlier  attempt  to  model  his  public  utterance  in  verse  on 
Horace’s  civic  odes.  Milton’s  practice,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  same  in 
the  present  as  in  the  earlier  sonnets.  Out  of  such  an  address  to  a  person 
as  is  appropriate  to  the  occasion  at  hand,  like  Horace,  he  elicits  a  moral 
aphorism  concerning,  as  the  case  may  be,  either  public  or  private  life. 

It  is  impossible  to  overpraise  the  delicate  and  sure  touch  with  which 
Milton  in  these  sonnets  makes  Horace’s  lighter  manner  his  own.  The 
20th  sonnet  is  an  invitation,  like  several  in  Horace,  in  which  the  poet, 


1  The  references  are  given  on  p.  29. 
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after  contrasting  the  outer  world  of  nature  to  the  quiet  scene  of  the 
meeting  of  friends,  passes  to  some  generalization  concerning  the  con¬ 
duct  of  life.  The  poem,  as  is  perhaps  natural  in  Milton’s  blindness, 
does  not  so  much  reproduce  one  ode  as  the  spirit  of  many  odes,  and 
what  is  most  masterly,  does  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  lose  nothing  of 
Horace’s  charm  while  yet  conveying  perfectly  Milton’s  more  puritan 
and  austere  temperance. 

Lawrence,  of  virtuous  father  virtuous  son, 

Now  that  the  fields  are  dank,  and  ways  are  mire, 

Where  shall  we  sometimes  meet,  and  by  the  fire 
Help  waste  a  sullen  day;  what  may  be  won 
From  the  hard  season  gaining?  Time  will  run 
On  smoother,  till  Favonius  re-inspire 
The  frozen  earth,  and  clothe  in  new  attire 
The  lily  and  rose,  that  neither  sowed  nor  spun. 

What  neat  repast  shall  feast  us,  light  and  choice, 

Of  Attic  taste,  with  wine,  whence  we  may  rise 
To  hear  the  lute  well  touched,  or  artful  voice 
Warble  immortal  notes  and  Tuscan  air? 

He  who  of  these  delights  can  judge,  and  spare 
To  interpose  them  oft,  is  not  unwise. 

The  phrase  of  address,  as  has  been  noted,  is  a  most  happy  adaptation 
of  Od.  i,  1 6,  i.  The  scene  of  a  dark  English  winter  sketched  in  the  next 
lines  is  in  the  spirit  of  similar  scenes  in  Horace’s  odes  of  invitation, 
scenes  of  winter  in  i,  n,  of  spring  in  i,  5  and  4,  12,  of  summer  in  1,  18 
and  3,  29.  The  phrases  “  the  fields  are  dank”  and  “waste  a  sullen  day” 
are  perhaps  not  without  thought  of  “hispidos  in  agros’^and  “cum  quo 
morantem  saepe  diem  fregi,”  2  but  Milton’s  description  is  as  inde¬ 
pendently  faithful  to  England  as  are  Horace’s  to  Italy.  There  follows 
a  prophecy  of  a  better  season  to  come  in  Horace’s  manner,3  with  a  con¬ 
scious  imitation  in  line  6  of 

Solvitur  acris  hiems  grata  vice  veris  et  Favoni.4 

But  the  beautiful  reference  in  line  8  to  Christ’s  words  conveys  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  what  added  sense  of  Christian  joy  in  the  spring.  This 

1  Od.  2,  9,  1-2. 

2  Od.  2,  7,  6.  Noted  by  Pattison,  op.  cit.,  p.  210. 

3  Od.  2,  9;  4,  7. 

4  Od.  1,  4,  1.  Noted  by  Pattison,  op.  cit.,  p.  210. 
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line  in  the  tender  spirit  of  the  Ode  on  Christ's  Nativity  alters  the  tone  of 
the  poem  and,  as  has  been  already  noted,  shows  how  completely  Milton 
had  adapted  Horace’s  poetic  manner  to  his  own  thought. 

The  sestet  illustrates  the  fact  again.  In  lines  recalling  the  gorgeous 
description  of  music  in  the  tractate  On  Education,1  Milton  follows 
Horace 2  in  telling  how  his  simple  fare  and  wine  shall  be  followed  by 
playing  and  singing.  As  in  Horace,  an  ideal  of  refined  pleasure  is  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  lines,  and  in  the  concluding  aphorism  Milton  goes  on  to 
tell  overtly  how  such  pleasures  should  be  enjoyed.  Both  the  use  of  such 
an  aphorism  and  the  sentiment  of  moderation  are  conspicuous  in  the 
Odes.  Yet  there  is  a  difference.  Horace  urges  moderation  against  wild 
and  intemperate  drinking,  as  against  all  intemperate  acts  or  desires.3 
Milton’s  moderation  is  more  austere,  expressing  the  puritan  ideal  that 
even  the  best  of  pleasures  should  rarely  be  indulged  in.4 

In  this  sonnet,  then,  the  address,  the  scene  of  nature,  the  prophecy 
of  change,  the  description  of  refined  and  cultivated  pleasures,  the 
aphorism  of  the  close,  all  spring  from  a  mind  which  had  deeply  felt  the 
spirit  of  Horace’s  verse.  It  would  perhaps  be  fair  to  call  the  sonnet  the 
most  Horatian  poem  in  English;  so  nicely  does  it  mingle  in  a  little  space 
the  perfection  of  feeling  and  phrase  and  the  quiet  didacticism  of  tone 
which  together  are  the  essence  of  the  lighter  odes.  Had  it  not  at  the 
same  time,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  departed  from  Horace  in  expressing 
Milton’s  own  mind,  it  would  have  lacked  the  force  to  recreate  the 
original.  As  it  is,  as  an  adaptation  of  Horace  it  is  richer  in  purpose  than 
Herrick’s  lyrics,  vastly  clearer  and  more  perfect  in  phrase  than  Jon- 
son’s  Ode  on  the  Friendship  of  Sir  Lucius  Cary  and  Sir  H.  M orison,  and 
perhaps  more  transparently  felicitous  than  Marvell’s  Horatian  Ode  on 
Cromwell's  Return  from  Ireland.  Marvell  is,  to  be  sure,  Milton’s  nearest 
rival  in  this  respect.  In  view  of  the  two  men’s  friendship  and  of  the 
fact  that  Marvell  followed  Milton  as  Latin  Secretary,  the  former’s 
Horatian  Ode  should  be  considered  an  added  proof  of  Milton’s  imita¬ 
tion  of  Horace,  not  in  this  and  the  following  sonnets  only  but  in  the 


1  Bohn,  III,  pp.  475-476- 

1  Od.  1,  17,  17-22;  4,  11,  34-36. 

8  Od.  1,  18  and  27;  2,  3. 

4  Cf.  P.  L.  11,  528  “The  rule  of  Not  too  much  by  temperance  taught.” 
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foregoing.  Marvell  merely  followed  in  his  ode  the  practice  which  Mil- 
ton  had  already  begun  in  the  sonnets  to  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and  Vane. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  20th  sonnet  because  the  21st,  although 
no  less  Horatian  in  purpose,  seems  perhaps  less  perfect  both  as  a  poem 
and  as  an  adaptation.  The  difference  is  not  easy  to  state.  The  sonnet 
lacks  the  former’s  precision  of  imagery  and  its  serene  lightness.  In 
spirit,  it  is  therefore  less  truly  a  poem  of  invitation.  Moreover,  the 
sustained  and  magnificent  sestet,  although  personal  in  content,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  formal  in  tone.  It  gives  the  poem  a  dignity  which  is  less  in 
keeping  with  the  private  manner  of  the  20th  sonnet  than  with  the 
public  manner  of  the  16th  and  17th. 

Cyriack,  whose  grandsire  on  the  Royal  Bench 
Of  British  Themis,  with  no  mean  applause, 

Pronounced,  and  in  his  volumes  taught  our  laws 
Which  others  at  their  bar  so  often  wrench; 

Today  deep  thoughts  resolve  with  me  to  drench 
In  mirth  that  after  no  repenting  draws; 

Let  Euclid  rest  and  Archimedes  pause, 

And  what  the  Swede  intends,  and  what  the  French. 

To  measure  life  learn  thou  betimes,  and  know 
Toward  solid  good  what  leads  the  nearest  way; 

For  other  things  mild  Heaven  a  time  ordains, 

And  disapproves  that  care,  though  wise  in  show, 

That  with  superfluous  burdens  loads  the  day, 

And,  when  God  sends  a  cheerful  hour,  refrains. 

The  first  four  lines,  reminiscent  of  the  sonnet  to  Lady  Margaret  Ley, 
follow  the  Horatian  practice,  discussed  in  the  case  of  that  sonnet,  of 
precisely  describing  a  man’s  honors.  The  moral  tenor  of  such  a  de¬ 
scription  here  appears  clearly  in  the  fourth  line.  Horace  also  speaks  of 
upright  men  as  defenders  of  the  law.1  The  invitation  of  the  next  four 
lines  is  exactly  copied  from  Horace.  Milton  bids  his  friend  lay  aside 
both  his  studies  and  his  concern  for  foreign  politics,  as  Horace  says  to 
Maecenas,2 

Mitte  civilis  super  urbe  curas, 


1  Od.  2,  1,  13;  4,  9,  37-45- 

s  Od.  3,  8,  17.  Very  similar  is  3,  29,  25-28. 
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and  then  goes  on  to  enumerate  Rome’s  foreign  enemies,  or  tells  Quinc- 
tius  Hirpinus,1 

Quid  bellicosus  Cantaber  et  Scythes, 

Hirpine  Quincti,  cogitet  Hadria 
divisus  obiecto,  remittas 
quaerere. 

The  word  “drench”  of  line  5  could  hardly  have  been  written  without 
thought  of  “Socraticis  madet  sermonibus”  2  or  “tingue  poculis.”  3 
After  these  lines  of  invitation  Milton  suddenly  mounts  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  advice  of  the  sestet.  This  swift  change  from  the  specific  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  is  at  once  a  most  subtle  and  brilliant  rendering  of  Horace’s  manner. 
So  in  Od.  1,  4,  after  a  description  of  spring,  he  suddenly  says, 

Pallida  mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas 
regumque  turris.  O  beate  Sesti, 
vitae  summa  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  incohare  longam, 

or  in  1,  7,  after  praising  Tibur  beyond  the  famous  cities  of  Greece, 
quickly  passes  to  the  more  general  thought  of 

Albus  ut  obscuro  deterget  nubila  caelo 
saepe  Notus  neque  parturit  imbris 
perpetuos,  sic  tu  sapiens  finire  memento 
tristitiam  vitaeque  labores 
molli,  Plance,  mero. 

And  one  could  readily  quote  many  more  such  swift  transitions,  whereby 
Horace  in  Pindar’s  oracular  style  introduces  those  general  precepts 
which  are  at  the  heart  of  his  poetry.  As  in  the  previous  sonnet,  Mil¬ 
ton’s  thought  is  here  his  own,  and  however  much  his  counsel  to  enjoy¬ 
ment  owes  in  form  and  general  spirit  to  Horace,  it  is  nevertheless  the 
counsel  of  a  Puritan,  not  of  an  Epicurean.  Yet  the  clear  rationality  of 
the  lines,  unmarred  by  figures,  is  most  classical  and  Horatian,  as  is  the 
specific  use  of  “refrains”  in  the  transitive  sense  of  “checks.”  4 

1  Od.  2,  11,  1-4.  Noted  by  Smart,  op.  cit.,  p.  119. 

2  Od.  3,  21,  9. 

1  Od.  4,  12,  23. 

4  Cf.  ‘‘refrenare  licentiam,”  Od.  3,  24,  29. 
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VI 

In  the  foregoing  sonnets  we  have  seen  Milton  addressing  his  con¬ 
temporaries  on  both  public  and  private  themes  in  the  manner  of  an 
ancient  poet  and  with  a  style  deeply  influenced  by  Horace.  He  wrote 
in  this  way,  it  was  argued,  because  he  had  drawn  his  ideals  as  a  poet 
from  those  social,  religious,  and  didactic  conceptions  of  poetry  common 
to  the  ancient  world.  Granted  these,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  he 
should  follow  Horace  in  such  short  poems  as  he  wrote  during  the  years 
of  his  self-imposed  public  service.  He  had  hoped  to  write  a  national 
epic.  When  he  abandoned  this  hope,  he  brought  to  the  sonnets  not 
only  that  sense  of  the  public  function  of  poetry  but  those  more  im¬ 
ponderable  qualities  of  classic  style  and  phrase  which  would  have  ani¬ 
mated  the  unwritten  epic  as  they  did  Paradise  Lost  or  Samson  Agonis- 
tes,  perhaps  the  more  so  because  disappointment  and  suffering  had  not 
then  caused  him  to  evolve  his  most  mature  and  characteristic  style. 

Yet  great  as  was  the  authority  which  the  classical  literatures  exerted 
in  his  mind,  it  was  equaled  by  that  of  the  Bible.  He  made  his  first 
translations  from  the  Psalms  in  1648,  the  year  of  the  sonnet  to  Fairfax, 
and  the  second  in  1653,  the  year  following  those  to  Cromwell  and  Vane. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  write  religious,  as  well  as 
political  and  social,  sonnets,  and  this  being  so,  that  he  should  be  not  a 
little  influenced  by  the  great  Italian  tradition  of  religious  poetry. 
Thus,  the  9th  sonnet  “Lady  that  in  the  prime  of  earliest  youth,”  the 
14th  On  the  Religious  Memory  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Thomason,  and  the 
23rd  “Methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint”  are  reminiscent  of 
many  Italian  sonnets  addressed  to  women  and  couched  in  religious  lan¬ 
guage.  Parallels  to  the  last  two  have  been  cited  from  Domenico  Man- 
tova  and  Berardino  Rota.1  Yet  an  examination  of  these  poems  of 
Milton  both  in  themselves  and  in  comparison  with  their  Italian  paral¬ 
lels  shows  very  clearly  that  trait  of  style  whereby  his  sonnets  do  not 
merely  differ  from  the  Italian  but  in  large  measure  acquire  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  diction  and  authority  which  I  have  constantly  dwelt  upon.  That 
is  his  familiar  practice  —  a  practice  inherited  from  the  greatest  Chris¬ 
tian  humanists,  especially  Dante  —  of  taking  images  and  phrases 


1  Smart,  op.  cit.,  pp.  82,  125. 
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equally  from  the  Bible  and  from  the  Classics.1  In  the  14th  sonnet,  for 
instance,  he  uses  Hesiod’s  image  of  the  Hill  of  Virtue,2  repeated  also  in 
ancient  times  by  Simonides,3  Plato,4  and  Horace.5  In  the  23rd  he  be¬ 
gins  with  the  simile  of  Alcestis  and  closes  with  the  lines 

But  Oh!  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined, 

I  waked,  she  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my  night, 

the  thought  of  which  is  borrowed  from  Homer  by  Virgil  and  from  Virgil 
by  Dante.6  And  the  Biblical  figures  in  all  three  sonnets  are  not  less  im¬ 
portant  or  striking.7 

The  importance  of  this  fact  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  overstated. 
Milton’s  practice  of  turning  constantly  in  thought  to  Biblical  or  classic 

1  One  may  compare  his  similar  practice  in  his  prose.  In  the  Defensio  pro  Populo 
Anglicano,  for  instance,  he  constantly  seeks  his  authority  both  in  the  Bible  and  the 
classical  literatures,  at  times  interpreting  one  by  the  help  of  the  other.  Thus  in 
Chapter  II,  besides  the  Bible,  Josephus,  and  the  Church  Fathers,  he  quotes  Homer, 
Aristotle,  Virgil,  Horace,  Sallust,  and  Cicero,  and  cites  examples  from  Roman  his¬ 
tory.  The  following  sentence  is  a  fair  example  of  his  method  (Mitford,  op.  cit.,  VI, 
p.  33):  “Marcum  Tullium  saltern  consuluisses;  is  te  et  Sallustium  et  Samuelem 
etiam  interpretari  docuisset.” 

s  Works  and  Days  287-292.  Noted  by  Smart,  op.  cit.,  p.  60. 

*  Diehl,  op.  cit.,  Simonides,  fg.  37. 

4  Republic  2,  364c;  Laws  3,  7i8e. 

*  “virtutisque  viam  .  .  .  arduae.”  Od.  3,  24,  44. 

4  Odyssey  n,  204-209: 

”£2s  tpar’ ,  avrap  iyu  y’  tOthov  <f>peol  ptpprjpl^as 

pr)Tp6s  iprjs  'PVXVV  tkeeiv  KaTaTedvTjviTjs. 

rpls  pkv  h4>03ppT]dT)V,  tkktiv  Tt  pt  0vp6s  kvihyti, 

TpU  8e  poi  (k  x(:LP^v  <rKt-V  etneXov  fj  Kal  ovtipty 
iirrar’'  ipol  5’  &x°s  olju  yevioKtro  K-qpbth  paXKov. 

Aeneid  6,  700-702: 

Ter  conatus  ibi  collo  dare  bracchia  circum; 

Ter  frustra  comprensa  manus  effugit  imago, 

Par  levibus  ventis  volucrique  simillima  somno. 

Purgatorio  2,  80-81: 

Tre  volte  retro  a  lei  le  mani  avvinsi, 

E  tante  mi  tornai  con  esse  al  petto. 

7  These  are  noted  in  Smart’s  and  Pattison’s  editions.  None  of  the  allusions, 
whether  Biblical  or  classical,  are  found  in  the  Italian  parallels  cited  by  Smart.  In 
the  youthful  4th  sonnet,  modeled  on  Petrarch,  Milton  likewise  adds  classical  refer¬ 
ences  not  contained  in  the  original  (see  above,  p.  34). 
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models  is  the  unifying  strain  which  joins  together  all  the  sonnets.  If  he 
followed  Horace  in  his  political  or  social  sonnets,  it  was  not  less  natural 
that  he  should  turn  directly  to  the  Bible  in  sonnets  of  a  religious  cast. 
In  both  cases  he  began  with  an  Italian  tradition  but  in  both  cases  for¬ 
sook  it  to  follow  the  spirit  and  even  the  letter  of  ancient  writings.  He 
illuminated  the  present  by  the  traditional  wisdom  of  the  remote  past 
and  by  so  doing  expressed  his  deeply-implanted  sense  both  of  the 
nature  of  poetry  and  of  his  own  function  as  a  poet.  The  19th  and  the 
22nd  sonnets  on  his  blindness  state  clearly  this  sense  of  mission,  and 
although  it  is  true  that  these  poems  concern  the  whole  of  his  life  as  a 
Christian,  not  merely  a  part  of  it  as  a  poet,  yet  taken  with  the  sonnets 
alone  they  are  the  key  to  the  rest.  For  they  express  the  fundamental 
idea  of  duty  which  in  turn,  by  making  him  aspire  to  the  position  of 
teacher  and  guide  through  poetry  of  his  people,  gave  rise  to  the  classical 
and  Biblical  manner  of  the  other  sonnets.  And  the  18th  sonnet,  On  the 
Late  Massacre  in  Piemont,  that  with  the  fewest  echoes  of  any  ancient 
source,  nevertheless  by  its  lofty  tone  of  public  protest  as  well  as  by  its 
opening  from  Revelation  and  its  conclusion  from  Petrarch’s  fierce  in¬ 
vective  against  the  Papal  Court 1  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  others. 

Put  therefore  on  the  broadest  grounds,  Milton’s  imitations  of  Horace 
followed  from  the  same  social  and  didactic  conceptions  of  poetry  as 
inspired  the  religious  sonnets,  the  sonnets  on  his  own  life,  and  that  on 
the  Piedmontese.  The  change  thus  wrought  not  only  from  the  Pe¬ 
trarchan  sonnets  of  his  own  youth  but  from  those  of  the  English  Ren¬ 
aissance  generally  was  enormous.  It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  Paradise 
Lost  differs  no  more  widely  in  its  formal  classicism  from  such  a  poem  as 
the  Faerie  Queene  than  do  the  sonnets  from  those  of  Shakespeare  or 
Sidney. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  two  sonnets  hitherto  neglected,  the 
nth  and  the  12th,  written  after  the  unfavorable  reception  of  Milton’s 
tracts  on  divorce.  It  has  been  justly  said  of  the  latter  that  it  shows  the 
influence  of  the  Latin  epigram,2  but  the  former  is  not  less  Roman  in  its 
tone  of  public  criticism.  Both  poems  show  once  again  with  what  per¬ 
spective  Milton  approached  the  sonnet  and  with  what  virtuosity  he 
reshaped  it  to  a  more  classical  form.  In  the  Ode  to  Rouse,  written  early 

1  Smart,  op.  cit.,  p.  106. 

2  By  Smart,  op.  cit.,  p.  7r. 
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in  1646  a  few  months  after  these  sonnets,  Milton  interposed  among  the 
lines  of  stately  compliment  a  strophe  on  the  public  evils  of  the  day.1 
In  quite  another  spirit  but  with  the  same  method,  he  passes  in  the  nth 
sonnet  from  telling  of  the  disapproval  which  met  his  divorce  tracts  to  a 
stern  pronouncement  on  the  requisites  for  liberty.  In  both  cases  he 
raises  the  immediate  matter  in  hand  to  the  highest  grounds  of  general 
concern.  This  is,  as  I  have  pointed  out  before,  Horace’s  method.  In 
Sertn.  1, 10,  for  instance,  he  replies  to  the  anger  which  his  criticism  of 
Lucilius  had  provoked  by  defining  his  own  literary  standards,  or  in 
Od.  2,  1  he  passes  from  his  dedication  to  Pollio  to  a  lament  for  the  sin 
of  civil  war.  The  distinction  between  licence  and  liberty  drawn  by 
Milton  in  this  sonnet  is,  to  be  sure,  taken  from  Plato  and  Cicero.2  But 
the  ideas  of  the  folly  of  the  crowd,3  the  necessity  of  goodness  before 
freedom,4  and  the  waste  of  civil  war  5  are  all  familiar  ones  in  Horace. 
The  sonnet,  in  short,  shows  how  instinctively  Milton  recreates  for  his 
own  times  the  attitude  and  thought  of  the  ancients. 

The  1 2th  sonnet,  although  no  more  Roman  in  thought  than  the 
former,  yet  follows  a  Latin  form  of  speech  more  closely.  In  the  first 
lines  describing  the  reception  of  the  Tetrachordon,  Milton,  like  Horace,6 
Ovid,7  and  Martial,8  speaks  of  his  book  as  a  living  thing.  “It  walked 

1  See  p.  54. 

2  In  discussing  the  various  forms  of  government  and  describing  how  and  why 
they  are  set  up,  Plato  speaks  thus  of  the  introduction  of  democracy  ( Republic  8, 
56oe):  T oiiroiv  Si  yi  ttov  KtvaxravTts  Kai  KaOripavres  tt\v  tov  Ka.Ttxop.ivov  Tt  vir’  avr&v 
Kai  TtXovpivov  tpvxyv  ptyaXoun  Ti\t<n,  rd  ptra  tov  to  f/Sr/  vfipiv  Kai  avapxiov  Kai  aaaj- 
rlav  Kai  avaiStcav  Xapirpa;  p era  ttoXXoD  x°P°o  Karayovcnv  ioTtipavwpivas,  iyKcv- 
piSfovres  Kai  imoKopi^ optvoi,  vfipiv  piv  tviraiStvaiav  KaXovvTts,  Svapxiav  Si  i\ev6tpiav, 
SaitirLav  Si  peydXoTrpiirttav,  avaiStiav  Si  avSpeiav.  The  phrase  KaXovvres,  .  .  .  avapxiov 
Si  ’iKtvdtpiav,  inspires  Milton’s  line  in  this  sonnet, 

Licence  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty, 

as  well  as  the  similar  sentiments  of  Cicero  ( De  Domo  sua  51;  De  Le gibus  2,  17)  and 
Livy  (3,  37;  34,  2)  cited  by  Smart,  op.  cit.,  p.  69. 

3  Od.  3,  3,  2. 

4  Serrn.  2,  7,  83-88. 

‘  Od.  2,  1,  29-36. 

6  Episl.  1,  20.  Horace  by  innuendo  likened  his  book  to  a  prostitute.  May  one 
dare  to  suggest  that  Milton  felt  and  echoed  Horace’s  meaning? 

7  Tristia  1,  1.  Ex  Ponto  x,  4  and  5. 

8  3,  2;  10,  104;  11,  1. 
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the  town  a  while.”  The  ancients  commonly  added  local  and  contem¬ 
porary  details  in  addressing  their  books.  Horace,  for  instance,  refers 
to  a  firm  of  Roman  book-sellers  when  he  describes  his  volume  as 
“Sosiorum  pumice  mundus,”  1  and  according  to  the  same  convention 
Martial  bids  his  book  2 

vicini  pete  porticum  Quirini. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  Milton  humorously  describes  the  stall-readers 
standing  in  a  file  amazed  at  the  title  of  his  book  and  one  of  them  walk¬ 
ing  to  Mile  End  Green,  trying  to  spell  it  out.  Just  so  Jonson  3  had 
rendered  Catullus’s  well  known  lines,4 

Quam  magnus  numerus  Libyssae  arenae 
laserpiciferis  iacet  Cyrenis, 
oraclum  Iovis  inter  aestuosi 
et  Batti  veteris  sacrum  sepulcrum, 
aut  quam  sidera  multa,  cum  tacet  nox, 
furtivos  hominum  vident  amores, 

by 

All  the  grass  that  Rumney  yields, 

Or  the  sands  in  Chelsea  fields, 

Or  the  drops  of  silver  Thames, 

Or  the  stars  that  gild  his  streams 
In  the  silent  summer  nights, 

When  youths  ply  their  stolen  delights. 

Nothing  could  more  truly  recapture  the  spirit  of  Latin  verse  than  such 
a  substitution  of  modern  for  ancient  details.  And  when  Milton  con¬ 
tinues, 

Why  is  it  harder,  sirs,  than  Gordon, 

Colkitto,  or  Macdonnell,  or  Galasp? 

he  is  equally  detailed.  As  in  complimentary  sonnets  he  describes  ac¬ 
curately  the  grounds  of  a  man’s  eminence,  so  here  he  follows  the  blunt 
manner  of  the  ancient  epigram  and  satire,  wherein  poets  mocked  their 
contemporaries  openly  by  name  or  covertly  by  pseudonym.  In  his  odd 

1  Epist.  I,  20,  2. 

2  i,  9- 

8  Ben  Jonson  [Poems],  The  Forest,  VI,  An  imitation  of  Catullus,  VII.  My  at¬ 
tention  was  called  to  this  passage  by  Mr.  Harry  Levin. 

4  7,  3-8- 
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and  amusing  rhymes  he  has  a  weapon  which  even  they  did  not  possess. 
But  his  concluding  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Quintilian  and  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Sir  John  Cheek,  as  well  as  the  acrid  litotes  of  the  next-to-the- 
last  line,1  are  tricks  of  mockery  which  Horace,  Catullus,  or  Martial 
would  have  recognized.  It  was  not  a  small  feat  to  have  used  the  classic 
forms  of  ridicule  as  effectively  as  those  of  praise  and  exhortation.  That 
could  have  been  done  only  by  a  man  as  versed  in  the  past  and  as  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  present  as  Milton. 

1  “  Hated  not  learning  worse  than  toad  or  asp.”  One  may  compare  Horace’s  less 
brilliant  line  ( Epist .  i,  17,  30-31):  alter  Mileti  textam  cane  peius  et  angue  /  vitabit 
chlamydem. 


NERO  AND  THE  EAST 

By  Eva  Matthews  Saneord 


IN  RECENT  discussions  of  the  oriental  policies  of  the  Roman  Empire 
in  the  reign  of  Nero  an  important  question  has  been  the  capacity  of 
Nero  himself  to  formulate  consistent  and  far-reaching  plans.1  The 
Roman  historians  did  their  best,  as  a  rule,  to  imply  that  both  his  ability 
and  his  interest  in  this  regard  were  decidedly  limited.  In  view  of  his 
general  reputation,  the  burden  of  proof  would  seem  to  lie  with  those 
who  credit  him  with  any  degree  of  statecraft.  Yet  final  decisions  rested 
with  the  emperor,  and  the  motives  which  may  have  influenced  his  con¬ 
currence  in  plans  proposed  by  Seneca,  Burrus,  Corbulo  and  others  are 
worth  searching  out.2  The  present  paper  undertakes  to  indicate  the 

1  This  discussion  has  centred  about  W.  Schur’s  thesis  of  a  unified  eastern  policy, 
stated  in  “Die  Orientpolitik  des  Kaisers  Nero,”  Klio,  Beiheft  XV  ^923),  referred  to 
hereafter  as  Schur,  Orientpolitik ,  and  the  same  author’s  “Die  orientalische  Frage  im 
romischen  Reiche,”  Neue  J ahrbiicher  fur  Wissenschaft  und  Jugendbildung,  II  (1926), 
pp.  270-282.  Schur’s  theories  have  been  criticized  in  numerous  reviews,  which  he 
answered  in  Klio,  XX  (1925),  pp.  215-222.  A.  Momigliano,  “Corbulone  e  la  Poli- 
tica  verso  i  Parthi,”  Atti  del  IIo  Congresso  Nazionale  di  Stndi  Romani,  I  (Rome, 
1931),  pp.  368-375,  and  M.  Hammond,  “Corbulo  and  Nero’s  Eastern  Policy,” 
Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  XLV  (1934),  pp.  8r-io4,  referred  to  as 
Hammond,  diverge  sharply  from  Schur’s  theories.  None  of  these  studies  discusses 
the  theme  of  this  paper  in  any  detail,  and  only  Schur  undertakes  to  treat  the  Ethio¬ 
pian  and  Caspian  expeditions  as  significant  indications  of  Nero’s  policy.  He  claims 
that  Nero  acted  in  these  plans  as  the  heir  of  Alexander,  the  Seleucids  and  the 
Ptolemies,  and  Caesar;  his  critics  in  general  deny  that  Nero  had  any  constructive 
foreign  policy  of  his  own.  I  hope  to  show  that  the  influence  of  Alexander  on  the 
eastern  projects  was  less  that  of  the  Macedonian  general  than  that  of  the  hero  of  the 
Hellenistic-oriental  legend.  That  Nero  should  have  made  plans  based  on  the  legend¬ 
ary  Alexander  does  not  imply  faith  in  Nero’s  statecraft,  but  in  his  susceptibility  to 
ideas  that  consorted  well  with  his  customary  megalomania.  It  does  imply  his  direct 
interest  in  the  Ethiopian  and  Caspian  campaigns,  but  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
theory  that  men  more  skilled  in  frontier  problems  originated  or  furthered  them. 

2  H.  Dessau,  Geschichte  der  romischen  Kaiserzeit,  II,  r  (Berlin,  1926),  p.  274,  note 
2,  referred  to  hereafter  as  Dessau,  goes  too  far  when  he  suggests  that  it  is  lost  labor 
to  try  to  investigate  Nero’s  purpose. 
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extent  to  which  oriental  ideas  known  to  have  been  current  throughout 
the  Empire  and  at  Rome  may  have  affected  Nero’s  view  of  his  role. 
Such  a  study  rests  largely  on  hypothesis.  It  can,  however,  form  a 
needed  synthesis  between  the  aspects  of  Nero’s  reign  chiefly  studied  by 
historians  and  those  that  have  primarily  interested  students  of  oriental 
prophetic  literature,  including  the  Hellenistic  development  of  the 
Alexander  legend.  Its  significance  is  most  marked  in  connection  with 
Nero’s  projected  campaigns  to  Ethiopia  and  the  Caspian  Gates,  with 
his  plans  when  his  rule  in  Rome  was  ending,  and  with  the  widespread 
belief  in  Nero  redivivus. 

The  increasing  hostility  of  leading  Romans  of  the  first  century  to 
oriental  and,  particularly,  to  Jewish  ideas  and  ways  of  life  is  familiar  to 
all  students  of  the  times.1  This  enmity  is,  however,  in  itself  one  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  extent  to  which  such  ideas  influenced  contemporary 
thought.  Anti-oriental  feeling  among  the  senators  and  their  friends 
was  no  deterrent  to  interest  in  eastern  ideas  on  Nero’s  part.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  fond  of  proclaiming  his  independence  of  the  senate 
and  was  confident  of  his  ability  to  govern  the  provinces  and  army  with 
the  equites  and  freedmen  alone.2  He  was,  moreover,  exceedingly  eager 
to  curry  favor  with  the  mob,  and  his  hope  of  winning  eternal  fame 
through  their  favor  was  realized  to  a  surprising  extent  by  their  offerings 
at  his  grave,  when  the  first  frenzy  aroused  by  his  fall  had  once  sub¬ 
sided,  and  by  the  persistent  belief  in  his  second  coming.3  Oriental  re¬ 
ligious  and  political  ideas  were  native  to  many  inhabitants  of  Rome, 
including  prominent  imperial  freedmen,  and  may  have  been  a  welcome 
antidote  both  to  the  republican  tradition  and  to  the  Stoic  ideals  of  the 
senate. 

1  Contrast,  for  example,  Juvenal’s  bitter  antagonism  to  the  Jews  with  Horace’s 
contemptuous  tolerance,  and  note  Seneca’s  exaggerated  fears  of  the  increasing  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  sceleratissima  gens,  as  quoted  by  Augustine,  de  Civ.  Dei  6,  ii.  See  also 
M.  Radin,  The  Jews  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Philadelphia,  1915),  ch.  19,  re¬ 
ferred  to  hereafter  as  Radin,  and  J.  Hild,  “Les  Juifs  devant  l’Opinion  Romaine,” 
Revue  des  Etudes  Juives,  XI  (1885),  pp.  18-59;  161-194. 

2  Suetonius,  Aero  37. 

3  Suet.,  Nero  53:  maxime  autem  popularitate  ejferebatur,  omnium  aemulus,  qui 
quoquo  modo  animum  uulgi  mouerent ;  ibid.  55 :  erat  illi  aeternitalis  perpetuaequefamae 
cupido,  sed  inconsulta.  Cf.  c.  57  for  the  honoring  of  Nero’s  memory  by  the  people, 
and  their  hope  of  his  return.  This  passage  is  quoted  and  discussed  later  in  the 
present  paper. 
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The  inauguration  of  a  new  ruler  afforded  an  occasion  on  which  the 
poets’  panegyric  and  popular  enthusiasm  coincided.  Virgil’s  fourth 
eclogue  had  established  the  type,  and  Nero  was  hailed  as  the  initiator 
of  an  age  of  peace,  and  as  Apollo  incarnate  to  bring  prosperity  to  the 
world.1  The  oriental  idea  of  a  golden  age  ushered  in  by  a  ruler  who 
should  be  at  once  the  conqueror  and  savior  of  mankind,  the  ruler  of  the 
world  and  the  prince  of  peace,  had  been  established  at  Rome  by  the 
writers  of  the  late  republican  and  the  Augustan  periods  and  was  a 
significant  aspect  of  the  composite  character  of  the  princeps .2  Various 
time-hallowed  calculations  had  awakened  vivid  expectations  of  the 
approaching  end  of  the  current  world-period  and  the  beginning  of  a 
new  age;  these  hopes  had  neither  been  fulfilled  nor  cast  aside,  but  re¬ 
mained  as  a  potent  force  in  popular  thought.3  The  imminent  ending  of 
the  saeculum  and  the  coming  of  a  Messiah  were  more  than  conventional 
poetic  ideas  to  many  who  witnessed  the  golden  auspices  under  which 
Nero’s  reign  began. 

The  last  two  centuries  had  brought  numerous  men  and  women  of 
eastern  origin  to  Rome,  whether  as  slaves,  that  is,  potential  freedmen 
and  founders  of  citizen  families,  or  as  voluntary  immigrants  for  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  activity.  The  average  number  of  Jews  alone  in 
Trastevere  in  the  early  Empire  is  reckoned  as  50,000,  no  contemptible 
number.4  Though  the  Jews  were  more  likely  to  be  petty  craftsmen  and 
shopkeepers  than  great  merchants,  their  ideas  aroused  a  considerable 

1  Seneca,  Apocol.  4,  1;  Einsiedeln  Eclogues,  ed.  Riese,  Anthologia  latina,  I,  ii,  nos. 
725,  726,  especially  the  second  eclogue  with  its  direct  use  of  phrases  from  Virgil, 
Eel.  4;  Calpurnius,  Eel.  1. 

1  Cf.  W.  W.  Tam,  “Alexander  Helios  and  the  Golden  Age,”  Journal  of  Roman 
Studies,  XXII  (1932),  pp.  135-160,  referred  to  hereafter  as  Tarn;  E.  Norden,  Die 
Geburt  des  Kindes  (Leipzig,  1924),  referred  to  as  Norden,  Geburt  des  Kindes;  Lietz- 
mann,  Der  Weltheiland  (Bonn,  1909);  Fr.  Kampers,  “Die  Gebiirtskunde  des  abend- 
landischen  Kaiseridee,”  Eistorisches  Jahrbuch,  XXVI  (1925),  pp.  233-270;  A. 
Alfoldi,  “Der  neue  Weltherrscher  des  vierten  Ekloge  Vergils,”  Hermes  LXV  (1930), 
PP-  369-384- 

*  Seeliger,  s.v.  Weltalter,  in  Roscher,  Lexikon  der  Mythologie,  VI,  cols.  4x7-425; 
K.  Kerenyi,  “  Das  persische  Millennium im Mahabharata,  bei der  Sibylle und  Vergil,” 
Klio,  XXX  (1936),  pp.  1-35. 

4  G.  La  Piana,  “Foreign  Groups  in  Rome  during  the  First  Centuries  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,”  Harvard  Theological  Review,  XX  (1927),  esp.  pp.  345-347,  referred  to  here¬ 
after  as  La  Piana. 
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degree  of  interest,  and  partial  conversion  to  Judaism  was  not  un¬ 
known.1  The  fondness  of  the  imperial  family  for  eastern  soothsayers, 
Poppaea’s  Jewish  sympathies,  and  the  presence  in  the  palace  of  oriental 
princelings,  all  had  their  significance.  Radin  suggests  that  the  marked 
change  in  Josephus’  estimate  of  Nero  between  the  composition  of  the 
Bellum  Iudaicum  and  that  of  the  Antiquitates  was  due  to  the  historian’s 
better  acquaintance  in  the  latter  with  the  general  feeling  of  Roman 
Jewry  toward  Nero’s  memory.2  The  association  of  Nero  with  oriental 
prophecy  is  thus  less  strange  than  it  might  otherwise  seem.  Further¬ 
more,  Messianic  hopes  were  cherished  not  only  by  the  Jews,  but  by 
other  eastern  peoples,  and  particularly  by  Iranian  residents  in  the  Near 
East.  The  combination  of  Chaldean  and  Zoroastrian  ideas  in  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  ‘western  Magi’  had  a  widespread  influence  in  the  eastern 
provinces,  and  ultimately  throughout  the  Empire,  since  it  was  from  the 
western  Mazdean  colonies  that  Mithraism  sprang.3  In  view  of  the 
close  connection  of  the  Jews  of  the  diaspora  with  Jerusalem,  and  that  of 
the  Iranian  groups  in  the  Roman  Empire  with  Parthian  centres,  these 
Messianic  beliefs  had  considerable  political  significance.4  We  hear  of 
one  Roman  governor  of  Syria  who  considered  an  understanding  of 
Jewish  religion  a  necessary  part  of  his  official  training,  and  knowledge 
of  Jewish  history  and  customs  was  available  for  Roman  historians  from 
the  time  of  Pompey’s  eastern  campaigns.5 

1  La  Piana,  pp.  372-393;  Th.  Reinach,  s.v.  Judaei,  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  III, 
pp.  627-628. 

2  Radin,  p.  296.  For  Poppaea’s  interest  in  the  Jewish  religion,  see  Josephus,  Ant. 
20,  8, 1 1 ;  Vita  3. 

3  Fr.  Cumont ,  “La  Fin  du  Monde  selon  les  Mages  Occidentaux,”  Revue  de 
VHistoire  des  ReHgions,  CIII  (1931),  pp.  28-96.  For  a  detailed  study  of  the  Magian 
share  in  the  syncretism  of  the  early  Empire,  see  H.  Windisch,  “Die  Orakel  des 
Hystaspes,”  Verhandelungen  der  koninklijke  A kademie  van  Wetenschappen  te  Amster¬ 
dam,  afd.  Leiterkunde ,  N.S.  XXVIII,  3  (1928),  esp.  pp.  6-10,  25;  cited  hereafter  as 
Windisch. 

4  Cumont,  ibid.,  pp.  28-30. 

6  Philo,  Legatio  16-34,  esp.  32-33  for  Petronius,  governor  of  Syria,  who  had  long 
studied  Jewish  philosophy,  and  religion,  and  ‘even  more  since  he  had  come  as  ruler 
of  the  districts  in  which  there  are  great  numbers  of  Jews  living  in  every  city  of  Asia 
and  Syria.’  The  lost  work  de  Iudaeis  of  Antonius  Julianus  may  be  another  case  in 
point;  cf.  Minucius  Felix  53,  3-4,  and  E.  Norden,  “Josephus  und  Tacitus,”  Neue 
J  ahrbucher  fur  die  klassischen  Allertum,  XXXI  (1913),  pp.  664-665,  referred  to  here- 
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Philo  described  as  a  chief  source  of  anxiety  about  the  violent  anti- 
Semitism  of  Gaius  the  fear  of  its  effect  on  the  Jews  who  occupied  Baby¬ 
lonia  and  other  eastern  satrapies,  who  annually  sent  great  convoys  of 
gold  and  silver  to  the  temple.* 1  Under  the  Flavians  the  same  concern 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Josephus  originally  issued  his  Bellum 
Iudaicum  in  Aramaic  in  order  to  induce  a  proper  attitude  toward  Rome 
in  his  countrymen  beyond  the  Euphrates.2  The  diaspora  thus  in¬ 
creased  the  danger  inherent  in  any  Jewish  revolt,  since  national  senti¬ 
ment  among  the  Jews  in  Parthia  gave  the  Parthians  opportunity  for 
unofficial  aid  to  the  rebels  without  the  necessity  for  open  war  with 
Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  Jews  in  Parthia,  and  their 
close  contacts  with  the  centres  of  Jewish  thought  in  the  Roman  prov¬ 
inces,  provided  for  the  rapid  dissemination  of  common  ideas  in  both 
empires.3  Thus  the  application  to  a  Roman  emperor,  in  this  instance 
Nero,  of  the  uetus  et  constans  opinio  that  the  destined  world-ruler 
should  come  from  Judea,  was  firmly  established,  as  Suetonius  said, 
through  the  whole  East.4 

The  dramatic  ceremonial  by  which  Tiridates  of  Armenia  gave  up  his 
Persian  tiara  and  received  a  diadem  at  Nero’s  hands  affords,  according 
to  Cumont’s  recent  reconstruction,  striking  proof  of  Magian  accept¬ 
ance  of  Nero  as  the  promised  Messiah,  the  incarnation  of  Mithras.5 6 
According  to  Pliny,  who  was  hostile  both  to  Nero  and  to  eastern  rites, 
the  emperor  had  been  led  to  interest  in  the  Magian  mysteries  by  his 


after  as  Norden,  Josephus-,  Th.  Birt,  Alexander  der  Grosse  und  das  W eltgriechentum 
(Leipzig,  1924),  pp.  271-274,  referred  to  as  Birt.  The  interest  in  oriental  history  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  the  Jews,  that  had  been  aroused  by  the  eastern  campaigns  of  Pom- 
pey,  was  met  by  Castor  of  Rhodes.  The  use  of  his  Chronica  by  Varro,  Diodorus  and 
others,  made  its  synthesis  of  oriental  and  classical  affairs  an  integral  part  of  the 
Roman  historians’  equipment.  Cf.  Christ-Schmid,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Lilt.,  II,  i,  529. 

1  Legations. 

2  Bell.  Iud.  1,  6.  Cf.  Dio  65,  4,  3  for  the  help  given  to  the  defenders  of  Jerusalem 
in  70  a.d.  by  other  Jews  not  only  from  Roman  provinces,  but  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates. 

3  Radin,  pp.  266-267,  holds  that  there  was  always  a  strong  Parthian  party  in 
Palestine. 

4  Vesp.  4,  5:  percrebueral  Oriente  toto  uetus  et  constans  opinio  esse  in  fatis  ut  eo 

tempore  Judaea  profecli  rerum  potirentur. 

6  Fr.  Cumont,  “L’Iniziazione  di  Nerone  da  Parte  di  Tiridate  d’ Armenia,” 
Rivistadi  Filologia,  N.  S.  XI  (1933),  pp.  145-154. 
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ardent  desire  to  control  the  gods  themselves  by  magic  arts.  After  his 
initiation  at  the  sacred  banquet  by  Tiridates,  however,  Nero  gave  up 
the  Magian  cult  as  the  mere  umbrae  ueritatis.1  As  Cumont  has  shown, 
the  initiation  of  Nero  by  Tiridates  and  the  Mithraic  character  of  the 
Magian  King’s  coronation  by  the  emperor  had  a  significance  for  Roman 
and  Parthian  relations  and  for  the  attitude  toward  the  emperor  of  wor¬ 
shippers  of  Mithras  within  the  Empire  that  did  not  end  with  Nero’s 
loss  of  interest  in  the  cult.  Nero’s  conviction  of  his  own  superhuman 
destiny  could  hardly  fail  to  be  increased  by  his  recognition  as  Mithras, 
for  whom  the  fates  reserved  the  establishment  of  a  divine  empire  in  this 
world.  During  the  subsequent  peace  with  Parthia,  the  association  of 
the  Roman  emperor  with  the  Magian  religion  was  not  forgotten. 

Not  only  were  the  oriental  beliefs  about  the  ending  of  the  current 
saeculum,  and  about  the  coming  of  a  superhuman  world-ruler,  preva¬ 
lent  among  the  Semitic  and  Iranian  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world 
and  neighboring  Parthia,  but  the  Sibylline  oracles  formed  a  vehicle  for 
their  transmission  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Oracles  adopted  as  part 
of  the  official  collection  gained  authority  in  the  popular  mind  from  the 
centuries  during  which  the  Sibylline  books  had  been  solemnly  consulted 
in  times  of  crisis.  Fronto  once  said  that  no  one  would  trust  the  advice 
of  the  wisest  woman  as  he  would  the  inspired  prophecies  of  a  sibyl.2 
When  Juvenal  denied  any  value  to  the  dreams  that  the  Jews  would  sell 
for  a  copper  to  suit  any  taste  and  conceded  more  value  to  the  costlier 
predictions  of  the  Chaldeans,3  he  was  doubtless  unconscious  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  oriental  prophecies  figured  under  the  Sibylline  name. 
After  the  earlier  collection  was  burned  in  the  Sullan  fire,  the  loss  was 
supplied  by  oracles  gathered  from  public  and  private  collections  all 
over  the  Greek  and  Roman  world,  including  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
Africa,  and  Italy.  The  sources  emphasize  especially  the  oracles  of  the 
Erythraean  Sibyl,  who  was  traditionally  of  Babylonian  origin.  Ery- 
thrae  is  named  as  the  especial  goal  of  the  Sibylline  commissioners  in 
more  than  one  account.  The  Persian  Sibyl  is  named  first  in  Varro’s  list 

1  N.H.  30, 1, 5-6. 

2  ad  Marc.  1,  3,  8  (Naber,  p.  5;  Loeb,  ed.  C.  Haines,  I,  pp.  82-84).  It  is  only  fair 
to  note  that  Fronto  was  not  attacking  the  intelligence  of  women  in  general,  but  con¬ 
trasting  mere  human  wisdom  with  divine  inspiration. 

3  Sat.  6,  S43-5SO. 
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as  quoted  by  Lactantius.  Thus  the  oriental  character  of  parts  of  the 
Sibylline  collection  was  clearly  recognized.1  The  Jewish  Sibylline 
oracles  of  the  period  were  themselves  syncretistic  in  character,  and 
served  as  vehicles  for  incorporating  in  Jewish  thought  much  imagery 
and  phrasing  from  Greek  mystic  writings,  as  well  as  for  familiarizing 
the  Greeks  with  Jewish  ideas.2  Circulation  of  Sibylline  and  similar 
prophecies  in  private  collections  did  away  with  the  old  secrecy  of  the 
oracular  books,  but  gave  them  a  hold  on  the  popular  mind  not  to  be 
supplanted  for  many  years  by  the  sortes  Vergilianae.  From  these 
oracles  the  Romans  became  increasingly  familiar  with  the  oriental 
view  of  history,  which  embraced  the  world  in  one  great  plan  and 
prophesied  one  destiny  for  it  through  the  work  of  the  heaven-sent  king 
who  should  end  wars  on  earth  and  bring  about  an  eternal  world-empire 
with  the  temple  as  its  centre.3  Unofficial  oracles,  many  of  them  doubt¬ 
less  from  the  spurious  volumes  that  Augustus  had  ordered  destroyed,4 * 
were  widely  circulated  with  all  the  apparent  authority  of  the  canonical 
texts.  A  striking  instance  is  the  popular  excitement  aroused  on  two 
occasions  by  an  oracle  which  foretold  the  ruin  of  Rome  by  civil  war 
after  nine  saecula  should  have  passed.  This  oracle  was  publicly  de¬ 
nounced  as  spurious  by  Tiberius  when  it  was  applied  to  the  death  of 
Germanicus,  and  again  by  Nero  at  the  time  of  the  fire.6 

In  the  extant  collection  of  the  Sibylline  prophecies,  which  was  com¬ 
piled  for  the  use  of  early  Christian  writers,  the  third  oracle  is  composed 

1  Tacitus,  Ann.  6, 12;  Dionysius  Hal.,  Antiquitates  4,  62,  6;  Lactantius,  Inst.  1,  6, 
8-13. 

2  This  brief  discussion  of  the  oracles  is  intended  only  as  a  reminder  of  specific 
points  important  to  the  argument.  It  is  based  primarily  on  A.  Rzach’s  articles, 
Sibyllen,  Sibyllinische  Orakel,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Reihe  II,  IV,  cols.  2074-2183;  on 
the  same  author’s  Oracula  Sibyllina  (Prag,  1891);  Lanchester’s  translation  and 
notes  in  R.  H.  Charles,  Apocrypha  und  Pseudepigrapha,  II  (Oxford,  1913),  pp.  369- 
406;  and  on  J.  Geffcken,  Die  Oracula  Sibyllina  (Leipzig,  1902),  whose  text  is  usedfor 
citations  in  the  remainder  of  this  paper.  See  also  Tarn,  pp.  135-143,  and  for  the 
syncretistic  character  of  the  Sibylline  writings,  E.  Goodenough,  By  Light ,  Light 
(New  Haven,  1935),  pp.  282-287,  where  special  emphasis  is  laid  on  their  Orphic 
borrowings.  Cf.  Norden,  Josephus,  p.  661. 

3  See  Fr.  Kampers,  Die  deutsche  Kaiseridee  in  Prophetie  und  Sage  (Munich,  1896), 
referred  to  as  Kampers,  Kaiseridee,  and  the  text  of  Sib.  5. 

4  Suet.,  Aug.  31,  1. 

6  Dio  57, 18;  62, 18. 
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of  various  compositions  of  different  dates,  parts  of  which  antedate 
Nero’s  reign  by  several  generations  and  illustrate  the  type  of  prophecy 
current  in  the  late  republic  and  early  empire.  One  of  these  gives 
clearly  the  essentially  eastern  picture  of  the  world-rule  of  a  holy  prince 
at  the  end  of  time,  whose  reign  is  to  be  followed  by  discord  and  fiery 
destruction: 

avrap  eirei  'P up.7]  Kal  Alyvirrov  fiaaiXevaei 
etcrert  SrjOvvovaa,*  Tore  8ri*  /3a aiXeia  peylarr] 
adavarov  fia<n\rjos  eir’  avdpicirouji.  cpavelra i. 

8’ayvos  aval;  iraar]s  yrjs  dKrjTTTpa  Kpar^auv 
els  alCivas  airavra s  eireiyopevoio  xP^volo. 

Kal  rore  Aarlvuv  aivapalTr)TOs  x°X°s  avbpuv' 
rpels  'P <j)p.r]v  olKTprj  polpy  Kara8r]Xr]aovTai. 
iravres  8’  aildpuToi  peXadpocs  ISloiciv  oXovvrai, 
oirxoTav  ovpavodev  iviipivos  pevan  KarapaKTr/s.1 2 

Another  detached  passage  in  the  third  oracle,  which  Tarn  identifies  as  a 
Jewish  prophecy  of  the  latter  part  of  Cleopatra’s  reign,  describes  the 
triumph  of  Asia  over  Rome  in  the  last  days: 

oinroaa  8a<rp.o<j>6pov  ’Aalr/s  vire8e^aro  'Paiprj, 

Xpi?Mar®  Kev  rpis  Toaaa  SeSe^erai  epiraXiv  ’Acts 
e/c  'Pcbjur/s,  oXor/v  8’  airorlaeTaL  vj3pi.v  es  avTijv. 
oaaoL  8’  el;  ’Aarltjs  ’IraXcov  8op.ov  ap^eiroXevaav, 
elKoaaKLS  toct<tovtoi  ev  ’A <j18l  drjTevaovtnv 
’IraXol  ev  irevly,  ava  pvpla  8’  opX^aovaiv.2 

The  ideas  and  phrasing  of  this  prophecy  are  imitated  in  later  oracles, 
including  those  of  the  Flavian  period  which  could  add  ex  post  facto 
forecasts  of  Nero’s  flight  and  reappearance,  prophecies  which  will  be 

1  Sib.  3,  46-54.  Cf.  Tarn,  pp.  141-142;  Norden,  Geburt  des  Kindes,  pp.  146-147. 
The  significant  characteristic  is  the  association  of  the  Roman  power  with  the 
Danielic  idea  of  the  world  monarchies,  as  the  final  empire  of  the  world,  and  its  set¬ 
ting  in  universal  history  of  the  oriental  type.  The  ease  with  which  one  living  in  the 
Flavian  period  could  apply  the  world-rule  of  the  holy  prince  to  the  last  of  the  Julio- 
Claudian  line  is  obvious,  if  one  can  for  a  moment  forget  Nero  the  monster  and  re¬ 
member  his  popularity  in  the  East. 

2  Sib.  3,  350-355.  Cf.  Tarn,  pp.  135  S.,  and  the  oracle  of  Hystaspes,  as  quoted  by 
Lactantius,  Inst.  7, 15,  and  discussed  by  Windisch,  esp.  p.  69. 
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discussed  later  in  this  paper.  An  important  point  is  the  promise  of  ret¬ 
ribution  for  Rome  in  the  time  of  her  ruin,  when  Asia  shall  receive  again 
many  times  the  amount  of  her  losses  to  Roman  oppressors,  and  triumph 
over  her  conqueror.  Whether  there  is  any  direct  connection  between 
this  oracle  and  the  one  circulated  in  the  time  of  Nero  and  Vespasian  or 
not,  the  two  come  from  the  same  milieu  and  look  forward  to  the  world- 
rule  of  a  prince  and  the  return  of  sovereignty  to  Asia.  The  application 
of  the  prophecy  to  Nero  is  one  reason  why  he  figures  so  largely  in  the 
later  oracles. 

Suetonius  and  Dio  give  different  versions  of  a  story  used  to  support 
the  charge  that  Nero  set  fire  to  the  city  of  Rome.  The  theory  of  the 
ending  of  the  current  saeculum  by  a  great  fire  was  widely  voiced,  not 
only  in  the  Sibylline  oracles,  as  in  the  case  quoted  above,  but  in  oriental 
eschatology  in  general,  as  well  as  in  Stoic  theory.  In  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  this  idea  was  so  closely  associated  with  Jewish  and  Christian 
teachings  that  Minucius  Felix  made  Caecilius  refer  to  it  as  an  ‘insane 
idea  ’  of  the  Christians,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.1  Both  versions 
of  the  anecdote  about  Nero  suggest  that  he  had  in  mind  the  picture  of  a 
world  conflagration  in  the  reign  of  the  last  great  ruler  of  mankind, 
rather  than  the  burning  of  part  of  a  single  city.  According  to  Sueto¬ 
nius,  Nero  capped  the  quotation, 

ifiov  davovros,  yala  fieixOyTco  tt vpi, 

with  the  answer,  Immo,  e/ioO  £u>vtos.2  Dio  more  explicitly  charges 
Nero  with  the  long-cherished  wish  to  make  an  end  of  the  city  and  the 
Empire  during  his  life-time,  and  notes  his  envy  of  Priam  for  his  su- 

1  Oct.  11.  The  conception  of  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire  is  of  course  far 
too  widespread  to  be  attributed  to  a  single  source,  unless  it  be  primitive  man’s  fear  of 
a  primordial  conflagration.  A  contemporary  parallel  with  more  restricted  applica¬ 
tion  is  the  Druid  prophecy  (Tac.,  Hist.  4,  54)  that  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  por¬ 
tended  the  transfer  of  imperial  power  from  Rome  to  the  transalpine  tribes.  Cf. 
Zielinski,  “La  Sibylle  et  la  Fin  de  Rome,”  Music  Beige,  XXVII  (1923),  p.  224,  for 
the  coincidence  of  Sibylline  prophecies  of  world-ruin  with  the  burning  of  the  Capitol 
under  Sulla.  On  the  ‘triumphal  orientalism’  of  Nero,  see  C.  Barbagallo,  “L’Oriente 
e  l’Occidente  nel  Mondo  Romano,”  Nuova  Rivista  Storica,  VI  (1922),  pp.  156-157; 
this  discussion  is,  however,  chiefly  concerned  with  Nero’s  style  of  living  and  the  ludi 
N eroniani. 

*  Nero  38. 
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premely  tragic  survival  of  his  country.1  The  epic  tradition  contributed 
more  than  once  to  the  assimilation  in  classical  thought  of  eastern  ideas. 
Suetonius’  version  suggests  no  more  than  the  Greek  background  of  the 
verse  quoted,  but  Dio’s  phrasing  recalls  the  belief  that  the  world-rule 
of  Rome  was  to  end  in  universal  fire.  Whether  or  not  Nero  was  ready 
to  identify  the  actual  with  the  ideal  fire,  the  populace  were  prepared  to 
do  so.  They  associated  the  burning  of  Rome  with  the  approaching  end 
of  the  Roman  power,  to  Nero’s  discredit,  and  quoted  an  oracle  to  that 
effect: 

rpls  8e  rpLaKoalccv  irepiTeXXopevoiv  eviavruv  t 

'Pco/tatous  ep.cpv'Kos  6\ei  araais.  non*  by  be  / 

t,  fair »■**•■**%  . 


eart 

'iafi 


When  Nero  branded  it  as  spurious,  they  found  another: 

eaxaTos  Aiveadwv  prjTpoKrovos  riyepovevaei.2 


A  e*ic.< "  G 

'->w-  'M' " 


Tof? 


Though  Dio’s  account  may  have  been  colored  by  later  oracles,  the  tale 
as  it  stands  suggests  the  association  of  the  Neronian  fire  with  prevalent 
oriental  ideas  that  were  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  Christian 
views  of  the  fall  of  Rome.3 

The  astrologers,  as  Suetonius  tells  us,  had  predicted  to  Nero  that  he 
was  destined  to  lose  his  throne,  but  they  had  also  foretold  that  his  fall 
would  be  the  prelude  to  recovery  of  power: 


praedictum  a  mathematicis  Neroni  olim  erat  fore  ut  quandoque  destitueretur 
.  .  .  spoponderant  tamen  quidam  destituto  orientis  dominationem,  nonnulli 
nominatim  regnum  Hierosolymorum,  plures  omnis  pristinae  fortunae  resti- 
tutionem.4 


They  predicted  Nero’s  fall  some  time  before  it  occurred;  their  prophe¬ 
cies  of  subsequent  events  varied,  but  Suetonius  gives  the  more  promi- 


1  62, 16. 

2  Dio  62,  18.  Cf.  Windisch,  p.  69:  ‘Was  die  gesamte  Orient  wiinschte,  fiirchtete 
man  auch  in  Rom.’ 

3  The  association  of  the  end  of  the  Roman  Empire  with  that  of  the  world  became 
a  cardinal  Christian  belief;  cf.  Tertullian,  Apol.  32  and  elsewhere;  Lactantius,  Inst. 
7,  25,  quoting  Sibylhne  verses;  and  Jerome,  Comm,  in  Isaiam  10,  34,  8  If.,  based  on 
the  work  of  Hebrew  scholars.  See  W.  Bousset,  Der  Antichrist  in  der  Uberlieferung  des 
Judentums,  des  neuen  Testaments  und  der  alten  Kirche  (Gottingen,  1895),  p.  81, 
referred  to  hereafter  as  Bousset. 

4  Nero  40. 
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nent  place  to  those  who  foretold  the  rule  of  the  East,  and  in  particular 
of  Jerusalem.  This  was  not  a  single  prophecy,  but  one  often  repeated; 
it  must  have  been  widely  known  in  Rome,  and  associated  in  men’s 
minds  with  the  oracle  that  made  Nero  the  last  of  his  line  to  rule.  If 
Nero  was  to  recover  his  fortuna  through  the  rule  of  Jerusalem,  and 
thence  of  the  East,  there  was  no  obstacle  to  applying  to  him  that 
prophecy  ‘contained  in  the  ancient  books  of  the  priests,’ 1  the  uetus  et 
constans  opinio 2  that  a  ruler  from  Judea  should  restore  the  power  of  the 
East  and  govern  the  world.  That  the  astrologers  were  mistaken  in 
their  choice  of  a  world-conquering  hero  did  not  invalidate  the  prophecy, 
which  after  Nero’s  fall  was  accepted  by  the  Romans  and  their  support¬ 
ers  in  the  East  as  fulfilled  in  Vespasian’s  accession.  Whether  the  Jews 
in  general  had  applied  it  to  Nero  we  cannot  determine;  that  some  did  so 
seems  implied  in  Suetonius’  account.3  The  prophecy  is  very  close  to 
parts  of  the  third  Sibylline  oracle  in  which  the  world-ruler  was  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  power  that  centred  about  the  temple,  and  it  was  clearly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Jews,  after  Gaius’  harsh  treatment,  to  have  an  em¬ 
peror  already  friendly  to  them  believe  that  his  future  glory  would 
emanate  from  their  capital.  But  the  belief  that  a  truly  Jewish  ruler 
was  destined  to  control  the  world  soon  found  more  active  support  in 
Judea,  and  led,  so  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and  Josephus  tell  us,  to  the  Jew¬ 
ish  rebellion.4  Josephus’  acceptance  of  the  application  of  the  prophecy 
to  Rome  was  consistent  both  with  his  position  after  his  capture  and 
with  his  conciliatory  policy  before  the  revolt.  The  disastrous  failure  of 


1  Tacitus,  Hist.  5,  13;  pluribus  persuasio  inerat  sacerdotum  litleris  contineri.  .  .  . 

2  Suet.,  Vesp.  4,  5;  cf.  note  8  above. 

3  See  Radin,  pp.  297-298,  and  on  p.  294  his  stress  on  the  significance  of  Nero’s 
position  as  last  of  the  fine  of  the  Caesars,  who  had  some  measure  of  divine  sanction 
in  Jewish  eyes. 

4  Tacitus,  Hist.  5,  13;  Suet.,  Vesp.  4,  5;  Josephus,  Bell.  Iud.  6,  312.  For  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  prophecy  on  the  Jewish  rebellion  see  R.  Lattimore,  “Portents  and 
Prophecies  in  Connection  with  the  Emperor  Vespasian,”  Classical  Journal ,  XXIX 
(1934),  p.  445.  On  the  source  of  the  passages  in  Josephus  and  Tacitus  see  Norden, 
Josephus ,  pp.  637-666.  Athenaeus  5,  213  b  supplies  a  parallel  oracle  in  the  case  of 
Mithridates,  whom  the  Asiatic  cities  worshipped  as  god-king,  while  oracles  from  all 
quarters  predicted  his  sway  over  the  civilized  world.  There  seems  to  be  a  reference 
to  this  in  Sib.  3,  350-355,  and  the  spectacular  war  of  the  Pontic  ruler  against  Rome 
was  a  natural  magnet  for  contemporary  oracles. 
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the  movement,  and  the  sack  of  Jerusalem,  made  it  impossible  that  any 
of  Nero’s  successors  should  be  accepted  by  nationalist  Jews  as  their 
promised  ruler. 

In  the  Hellenistic  world,  the  prototype  of  the  world-ruler  was 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  had  been  virtually  adopted  by  the  Romans 
as  a  protecting  and  superhuman  hero.  The  protagonists  of  the  struggle 
for  one-man  power  found  in  him  an  inspiring  model,  and  his  eastern 
conquests  that  still  lay  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  power  were 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  imperialists  who  would  fain  see  their  sway  ex¬ 
tended  super  Garamantas  et  Indos.1  It  is  not  surprising  that  many  a 
Roman  emperor  saw  himself,  and  was  seen  by  his  contemporaries,  as  a 
second  Alexander.  Nero’s  imitation  of  Alexander  has  often  been  noted. 
I  hope  to  show  that  he  was  influenced  even  more  by  the  legendary 
Alexander  of  Hellenistic-oriental  tradition  than  by  the  historical  con¬ 
queror.  This  theory  may  throw  added  light  on  the  increased  sharpness 
of  the  customary  Stoic  criticism  of  Alexander  as  seen  in  the  writings  of 
Seneca  and  others  who  distrusted  the  great  plans  of  eastern  conquest 
that  Nero  was  formulating  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign.  Seneca,  in 
letters  probably  written  between  63  and  65  a.d.,  saw  Alexander  as  an 
unhappy  man  driven  by  madness  to  destroy  alien  lands.2  Imperialism 
was  much  discussed  and  attacked  at  the  time,  and  Alexander  appeared 
in  Lucan’s  poem  as 


non  utile  mundo  a  »***«  ^ *«•*  Lev 
editus  exemplum  terras  tot  posse  sub  uno  *  Pc"' * ;  * 


esse  uiro.3 


■M*  <sc  •'\a*y  h 


1  See  A.  Bruehl,  “Le  Souvenir  d’ Alexandre  le  Grand  et  les  Romains,”  Melanges 
de  TEcole  de  Rome ,  XL VIII  (1930),  pp.  202-221;  A.  Anderson,  “Alexander  at  the 
Caspian  Gates,”  Transactions  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  LIX  (1928), 
p.  142,  referred  to  hereafter  as  Anderson,  Alexander-,  Weber,  Alexander  der  Grosse  im 
Urteil  der  Griechen  und  Rorner  (Leipzig,  1909);  A.  Alfoldi,  “Insignien  und  Tracht  der 
romischen  Kaiser,”  Romische  Mitteilungen,  L  (1935),  pp.  152-154. 

2  Ep.  94,  62-63;  cf.  91, 17;  1 19,  7- 

3  Lucan  10,  26-28,  part  of  a  long  attack  on  Alexander.  Criticism,  generally  un¬ 
favorable,  of  Alexander’s  character  and  achievements  had  long  been  a  favorite  Stoic 
theme,  and  was  popular  also  with  rhetoricians.  See  J.  Stroux,  “Die  Stoische 
Beurteilung  Alexanders  des  Grossen,”  Philologus,  LXXXVIII  (1933),  pp.  222-240. 
But  the  attacks  of  Seneca  and  his  circle  were  more  than  the  continuation  of  a  con¬ 
ventional  theme,  and  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  bitter  condemnation  of 
Alexander  by  Orosius  and  other  later  writers. 
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Clearly,  then,  Nero’s  imitation  of  Alexander  was  not  welcome  to  his 
former  tutor,  nor  to  the  poet  who  took  pains  to  insert  flattering  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  emperor  in  his  epic  of  the  dying  republic.  Plans  for  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Parthian  question  might  be  seriously  affected  by  a  mania 
for  eastern  conquest,  and  there  were  already  Romans  who  felt  that 
peace  with  Parthia  was  the  only  wise  policy.1  Even  the  peace  so 
magnificently  celebrated  in  66  might  easily  be  endangered  by  too  ex¬ 
tensive  operations  in  neutral  lands. 

But  an  emperor  for  whom  soothsayers  foretold  a  power  springing 
from  the  East,  and  whose  divinity  was  recognized  by  Magian  priests, 
could  not  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  oriental  view  of  Alexander  as  a 
divine  conqueror  and  redeemer  of  the  world.2  Alexander’s  return  to 
earth  was  confidently  expected  long  after  his  death,  and  oracles  con¬ 
tinued  to  centre  about  him  even  in  Arrian’s  day.3  It  was  believed  that 
Daniel’s  prophecy  foretold  Alexander’s  power,  and  Josephus’  account 
of  the  king’s  meeting  with  the  high  priest  in  Jerusalem  shows  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  connection.4  The  story,  composed  after  the  Book  of 
Daniel  had  gained  its  reputation  for  high  antiquity  and  authority,  tells 
how  the  high  priest  read  to  Alexander  Daniel’s  prophecy  that  a  Greek 
should  destroy  the  Persian  power.  This  led  Alexander  to  promise  the 
Jews  all  that  they  asked,  including  favors  for  their  kindred  in  Baby¬ 
lonia  and  Media,  and  many  Jews  joined  his  army.  Thus  he  became  the 
destined  leader  of  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  world’s  monarchies, 
through  an  incident  parallel  to  that  of  the  visit  to  Ammon,  but  the 
prophecy  used  in  this  story  is  actually  that  of  a  later  oracle,  akin  to 
those  previously  discussed.5  It  was,  however,  usual  to  support  new 
prophetic  writings  by  the  authority  of  Daniel’s  vision,  the  source  of  so 
much  of  their  imagery.  Mediaeval  apocalyptic  literature,  harking  back 

1  Hammond,  pp.  92  ff. 

*  Birt,  pp.  265-282;  Fr.  Kampers,  “Alexander  der  Grosse  und  die  Idee  des 
Weltimperiums  in  Prophetie  und  Sage,”  Sludien  und  Darstellungen  aus  dem  Gebiete 
der  Geschichte,  I  (Freiburg,  1901). 

3  Anab.  7,  30,  2;  cf.  Dio  80,  18  for  the  amazing  tale  of  the  daemon  that  appeared 
in  the  time  of  Elagabalus  and  claimed  to  be  Alexander. 

4  Ant.  Iud.  11,  329-339. 

6  Cf.  Norden,  Josephus,  p.  661.  H.  Bassfreund,  Alexander  der  Grosse  und 
Josephus  (Diss.  Giessen,  1920),  attempts  to  disprove  Norden’s  argument  of  a 
Sibylline  influence  in  the  tale  in  favor  of  a  pre-Maccabean  version  of  Daniel. 
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to  the  story,  often  makes  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  empires  identi¬ 
cal,  using  the  names  interchangeably.1  Moreover,  as  Alexander  was 
Heracles  and  Dionysus  to  the  Greeks  and  Gilgamesh  to  the  eastern 
peoples,2  to  the  Jews  he  became  the  Messianic  champion  of  the  civi¬ 
lized  world  against  the  destructive  forces  of  barbarians.  Whereas  the 
early  history  of  the  other  details  of  the  Alexander  legend  found  in  texts 
of  the  sixth  century  and  later  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  trace,  the 
action  by  which  Alexander  established  himself  as  protector  of  the  civi¬ 
lized  world  from  hostile  forces  outside  already  appears  in  Josephus. 
Alexander  barred  the  Caspian  Gates  with  iron  against  the  Scythian 
Alans,3  and  for  centuries  to  come  Gog,  Magog,  and  the  ‘enclosed 
nations’  would  rage  in  vain  beyond  the  bars. 

Thus  a  Roman  emperor  who  was  in  his  own  person  associated  with 
oriental  prophecies  of  universal  power  had  double  reason  to  use 
Alexander’s  real  and  legendary  exploits  as  a  guide  toward  attainment 
of  similar  greatness.  The  tradition  that  kings  came  from  the  farthest 
corners  of  the  earth  to  do  homage  to  Alexander  may  have  been  one 
cause  of  Nero’s  desire  for  the  pageant  of  Tiridates’  submission.  Imi¬ 
tation  of  Alexander  may  be  seen  in  the  expedition  to  the  Nile,  which 
suited  Seneca’s  taste  better  than  Nero’s  other  attempts  to  follow  the 
Macedonian  model.  It  appears  most  fully  in  the  plans  for  the  expedi¬ 
tions  to  Ethiopia  and  the  Caspian  Gates.  If  the  legendary  and  not 
alone  the  historical  Alexander  provided  the  inspiration  for  these  plans, 
several  points  in  our  scanty  accounts  of  them  become  clearer.  Such  a 
role  was  not  inconsistent  with  Nero’s  conviction  of  his  talents  and  of  his 
position  as  emperor.  If  men  in  the  East,  and  those  of  the  West  who 
were  most  open  to  eastern  influence,  expected  a  world-hero  and  con¬ 
queror,  Nero  would  be  ready  to  fill  the  role  with  more  enthusiasm  than 
one  would  expect  him  to  show  for  important  but  prosaic  considerations 
of  economic  and  political  advantage.  The  latter  may  have  been  funda- 

1  For  example,  in  the  widely  read  Sermo  de  nouissimis  temporibus,  of  the  pseudo- 
Methodius.  See  E.  Sackur,  Sibyllinische  Texte  und  Forschungen  (Halle,  1898),  p.  32, 
referred  to  hereafter  as  Sackur. 

2  A.  Anderson,  Alexander's  Gate:  Gog,  Magog  and  the  Enclosed  Nations  (Mediaeval 
Academy  of  America,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1932),  p.  3,  hereafter  referred  to  as  Ander¬ 
son,  Alexander’s  Gate.  See  also  Anderson,  Alexander,  p.  141. 

3  Bell.  Ind.  7,  244-246.  Note  the  mention  of  these  gates  in  Pliny,  N.H.  6,  30,  to 
be  discussed  later  in  this  paper. 
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mental  for  Nero’s  advisers,  and  Corbulo  was  certainly  fully  aware  of 
the  political  problems  of  the  eastern  frontier,  but  even  the  slight 
references  to  the  campaigns  in  our  sources  suggest  that  Nero’s  plans 
transcended  ordinary  political  considerations.1 

That  the  expeditions  against  Ethiopia  and  the  Caspian  Gates  were 
conceived  as  part  of  a  unified  plan  seems  clear.  Dio  mentions  the  two 
together  as  undertakings  which  Nero  had  considered,  but  had  given  up 
as  over-arduous,  in  the  hope  that  the  districts  would  submit  of  their 
own  accord.2  Troops  had  already  been  sent  to  Egypt  when  the  catas¬ 
trophe  came  in  68,  and  we  learn  of  the  recall  of  the  soldiers,  some  for  the 
war  with  Vindex,  some  under  Galba.3  Suetonius  describes  the  raising 
of  special  troops  for  the  Caspian  expedition,  fine  six-footers,  to  be 
called  the  phalanx  of  Alexander  the  Great.4 *  There  seems,  therefore,  to 
be  no  ground  for  doubt  that  both  campaigns  were  seriously  planned. 
Mommsen  explained  them  as  important  in  the  development  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  frontier  policy;6  Schur  as  due  primarily  to  com¬ 
mercial  motives,  coupled  with  political  aims,  which  made  Nero  a 
worthy  heir  of  Ptolemaic  and  Seleucid  policies  as  well  as  of  Alexander 
and  Caesar.6  This  theory,  dubious  on  economic  and  political  grounds, 
has  also  met  with  serious  criticism  prompted  by  doubt  of  Nero’s  state¬ 
craft,  and  by  the  emperor’s  lack  of  personal  interest  in  such  matters.7 * * * 
But  the  most  explicit  point  in  the  sources  is  precisely  that  of  Nero’s 
close  connection  with  the  expeditions.  Dio’s  statement,  mentioned 
above,  associates  the  plans  with  Nero’s  anger  against  Vologaeses  and 
his  failure  to  declare  war  on  him.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Ethiopian  cam- 

1  See  the  references  given  in  the  following  discussion. 

2  Dio  63,  8. 

s  Tacitus,  Hist.  1, 31;  1,  70. 

4  Nero  19. 

6  Th.  Mommsen,  Romische  Geschichte11,  V  (Berlin,  1933),  p.  393. 

6  Schur,  Orientpolitik,  pp.  39-61. 

7  See  the  reviews  of  Schur  by  De  Sanctis,  Rivista  Storica  Italiana,  LXII  (1925), 

pp.  199-201;  Ensslin,  Berliner  Philologischen  Wochenschrift,  XLIV  (1924),  cols. 

549-554;  Hohl,  Deutsche  Litteratur-Zeitung,  XL VIII  (1924),  cols.  915-919;  Leuze, 
Orientaliscke  Litteratur-Zeitung,  XXVII  (1924),  cols.  343-347.  Ensslin  agrees  on 

the  Hellenistic  character  of  Nero’s  later  years,  generally  accepted  in  studies  of 

Nero’s  reign,  but  objects  to  seeing  in  him  the  heir  of  Alexander  and  Caesar  in  his 
foreign  policy.  See  also  Dessau’s  opinion,  cited  on  p.  75,  n.  2. 
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paign  as  Nero’s  own  idea,  inter  reliqua  bella  et  Aethiopicum  cogitanti.1 
Suetonius  and  Tacitus  both  make  the  postponement  of  the  Ethiopian 
campaign  the  result  of  an  ominous  personal  incident.2  Tacitus  goes 
even  further;  for  he  describes  Nero  as  secretis  imaginationibus  agitans 
the  eastern  trip,  and  has  him  give  as  ostensible  reason  for  the  post¬ 
ponement  the  absurd  excuse  that  he  was  needed  at  Rome. 

It  would  seem  justifiable,  therefore,  to  explain  the  plans  on  grounds 
consistent  with  Nero’s  own  interest.  His  ambitions  were  closer  to  the 
Alexander  of  oriental  legend  than  his  achievements  were  likely  to  be  to 
those  of  the  historical  Alexander.  What  were  the  reasons,  aside  from 
dubious  commercial  and  political  needs,  for  an  expedition  to  Ethiopia? 
A  Roman  emperor  who  saw  himself  as  a  second  Alexander  would  seek 
to  extend  the  Roman  power  in  the  South  and  East;  in  the  East  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  Parthia  would  parallel  Alexander’s  conquest  of  Persia,  but  in 
the  South  Egypt  was  already  Roman,  and  the  Ethiopian  land  was  the 
next  step.  Augustus’  troops  had  captured  part  of  its  towns,  but  the 
kingdom  had  since  recovered  sufficient  strength  to  be  a  worthy  oppo¬ 
nent.  Ethiopia  was  an  object  of  real  interest  to  the  Romans,  as 
Strabo’s  account  indicates;  discussions  of  Homer’s  perplexing  descrip¬ 
tion  of  its  people  were  still  rife;  geographers  regularly  assigned  the 
Ethiopians  to  the  southern  quarter  of  the  earth,  where  they  balanced 
the  northern  Scyths  as  chief  of  the  peoples  outside  the  Mediterranean 
orbis3  Furthermore,  the  Indians  were  often  confused  with  Ethiopians 
in  Roman  geography,  a  confusion  that  persists  in  the  Sibylline  texts 
and  in  the  Alexander  legend,  and  the  recent  development  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  routes  across  the  Indian  Ocean  for  Roman  merchants  may 
have  tended  to  increase  this  confusion  in  the  popular  mind.  The  Celts, 
who  formed  the  western  quarter  of  the  earth,  already  belonged  to  Rome; 
if  Nero’s  expeditions  added  the  northern  Scythians  by  the  Caspian 
Gates  campaign,  and  the  southern  Ethiopians,  and  through  these,  the 
eastern  Indians,  he  would  be  fully  a  world-ruler.  The  Homeric  line 

AWioiras  to'l  dix^a  SedaiaraL,  ecxaroi  avbpuvf 
itself  implies  that  their  annexation  would  complete  southern  expansion. 

1  N.H.  6, 181. 

2  Suetonius,  Nero  19;  Tacitus,  Ann.  15,  36. 

’  1.  2,  22-35.  *  Od.  1,  23. 
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In  the  year  60/61  a  preliminary  expedition  was  sent  to  Ethiopia, 
according  to  Pliny’s  account.  The  men  reported  on  the  character  of  the 
land  as  far  as  Meroe,  on  either  side  of  which  only  solitudines  were  to  be 
found.1  Mentions  of  the  profits  to  accrue  from  land  annexed,  and  of 
the  futility  of  campaigns  where  no  gain  is  to  be  expected,  are  frequent 
enough  in  imperial  writers  to  suggest  that  determining  the  profitable 
boundaries  for  proposed  annexation  was  a  major  object  of  the  explora¬ 
tory  expedition.  According  to  Seneca,  however,  its  purpose  was 
primarily  scientific.  The  men  were  sent  to  determine  the  source  of  the 
Nile  because  of  Nero’s  great  love  of  scientific  truth,  as  of  other  vir¬ 
tues.2  The  lively  curiosity  of  the  Romans  about  the  Nile  is  well 
attested,  and  Lucan,  influenced  no  doubt  by  this  expedition  and  by  his 
uncle’s  interests,  incorporated  into  his  account  of  Caesar’s  visit  to 
Egypt  a  long  discourse  on  the  sources  of  the  Nile  that  richly  deserves 
Housman’s  characterization  as  ungrammatical  nonsense.3 

However,  more  than  scientific  curiosity  or  ordinary  conquest  for 
commercial  or  political  reasons  seems  implied  in  Tacitus’  and  Sueto¬ 
nius’  reports  of  Nero’s  postponement  of  his  trip  to  Alexandria  in  the 
year  64.  Tacitus’  words,  secretis  imaginationibus,  imply  this.  One 
would  not  use  them  to  describe  commercial  projects.  Instead  of  being 
content  with  the  usual  auspices,  Nero  visited  the  temples,  worshipping 
the  gods  in  turn.  At  the  shrine  of  Vesta,  the  most  Roman  of  numina,  a 
threatening  omen  made  him  change  his  plans.  Suetonius  says  that  the 


1  N.H.  6, 181-182.  Note  his  curiously  timely  statement:  nec  tamen  arma  Romana 
ibi  solitudinem  fecerunt.  Cf.  N.H.  12,  19  on  the  mapping  of  Ethiopia  by  the  expedi¬ 


tion. 


1  Q.N.  6,  8, 3-4.  B.  Henderson,  Life  and  Principate  of  the  Emperor  Nero  (London, 
1903),  PP-  223-224,  accepts  the  scientific  purpose  as  the  chief  aim  of  the  expedition. 

3  10,210-331.  Note  Caesar’s  words,  188-192: 

sed,  cum  tanta  meo  uiuat  sub  pectore  uirlus,  5 •  -  . 

tantus  amor  ueri,  nihil  est  quod  noscere  malim,  '  ">  ■- 

a  ■■  ,  .  .  ,  .  E  Ve. -•/,«,  ),0 

quam  fluuii  causas,  per  saecula  tanta  latentis  /  co„ 

ignotumque  caput;  spes  sit  mihi  certa  uidendi  6  » -<  t  t  .y*<  •  «■*  ■  ■ 

Niliacos  fontes,  bellum  ciuile  relinquam.  '/p*-  <►,'  'ft ,  f  •>  ,  °^c 

This  passage  suggests  Caesar  as  another  model  for  Nero’s  supposed  passion  for 

scientific  truth;  in  this  case  Caesar  and  Alexander  would  accept  him  as  their  heir, 

if  Seneca’s  words  were  well  founded.  Did  Seneca  hope  to  make  the  scientific  findings 

of  the  expedition  seem  important  enough  to  make  Nero  willing  to  give  up  further 

plans? 


r-t  U, 


f  r*  C  tvf 
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fringe  of  his  robe  caught  as  he  attempted  to  rise,  dein  tanta  oborla 
caligo  est,  ut  dispicere  non  posset.  Tacitus  pictures  him  as  overcome  at 
the  temple  of  Vesta  by  a  fit  of  trembling,  whether  sent  as  a  divine  warn¬ 
ing  against  his  journey,  or  induced  by  the  sudden  consciousness  of  his 
fearful  crimes.1  Nero’s  protest  that  the  city  could  not  spare  him  for  so 
long  an  absence  was  recognized  as  a  very  lame  excuse  and  obviously  did 
not  prevent  the  circulation  of  rumors  about  the  incident.  What  un- 
Roman  ‘secret  imaginings’  did  Vesta  try  to  thwart?  In  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  there  were  books  of  occult  lore  in  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Egypt, 
which  Septimius  Severus  ordered  should  be  collected  and  removed. 
Severus  even  had  the  tomb  of  Alexander  closed,  either  to  prevent  men 
from  viewing  Alexander’s  body  or  to  stop  their  using  the  secret  books 
deposited  with  it.2  We  remember  Pliny’s  account  of  Nero’s  hope  to 
gain  power  over  the  gods  by  Magian  arts.  Did  he  now  intend  by  the 
use  of  the  hidden  secrets  of  Egypt  to  gain  wider  sway  than  the  former 
successors  of  Augustus?  In  any  case,  the  tone  of  the  accounts  suggests 
a  conflict  between  his  duty  as  emperor  and  his  ‘secret  imaginings,’  a 
conflict  that  recalls  the  Senecan  hostility  to  the  tradition  of  Alexander. 
There  may  be  some  connection  between  this  anecdote  and  Dio’s  state¬ 
ment  that  Nero  gave  up  his  eastern  expedition  in  the  hope  that  the 
Alani  and  Ethiopians  would  submit  to  him  of  their  own  accord.3 

If  the  place  of  Ethiopia  in  the  Alexander  legend  as  we  find  it  in  the 
earliest  extant  texts  was  already  developed  in  Nero’s  time,  a  hypothesis 
possible  but  not  susceptible  of  proof  since  the  earlier  stages  of  the  story 
are  lost,  then  the  secret  plans  are  linked  with  the  prophecy  of  oriental 
domination,  and  the  whole  forms  a  consistent  picture.  The  emphasis 
on  Ethiopia  in  the  extant  Sibylline  texts  suggests  the  plausibility  of  this 
theory.4  The  inscrutable  ways  of  Biblical  exegesis  gave  great  promi- 

1  Tacitus,  Ann.  15,  36;  Suet.,  Nero  19.  2  Dio  76, 13. 

3  63,  8.  Dio  confused  postponement  with  actual  change  of  plans,  for  only  the  re¬ 
volts  against  Nero  prevented  the  campaigns  from  taking  place  in  68/69.  See  Schur, 
Orientpolitik,  pp.  102-103. 

4  Sib.  3,  160,  208,  319-320;  Ethiopia  is  named  in  the  list  of  empires  with  Gog  and 
Magog  in  the  midst  of  her  rivers.  In  5,  194-195  the  mourning  of  the  great-souled 
Ethiopians  and  the  black-skinned  Indians  is  prophesied.  Passages  in  oracles  8,  11, 
and  14  are  similar,  and  emphasize  the  place  of  Ethiopia  among  the  great  empires  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  ‘  hapless  Ethiopians.’  Ethiopia  was  regularly  given  a  prominent 
place  in  the  list  of  empires  in  the  Slavic  tradition.  See  H.  Schaeder,  Moskau  das  dritle 
Rom  (Hamburg,  1929),  pp.  45  ff.,  64,  and  elsewhere. 
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nence  to  the  mention  of  Ethiopia  in  Psalm  68,  31 :  ‘Ethiopia  shall  soon 
stretch  out  her  hands  unto  God.’  This  was  interpreted  as  requiring  a 
considerable  place  for  that  country  in  eschatological  writings.1  It 
came  to  be  believed  that  the  last  empire  of  the  world  must  be  ruled  by  a 
dynasty  ex  semine  Ethiopiae.  To  this  end  an  elaborate  tale  was  de¬ 
veloped  in  which  Alexander’s  mother  was  of  Ethiopian  stock,  and  the 
rulers  of  the  three  empires,  Macedonia,  Rome,  and  Greece  (Byzan¬ 
tium),  were  all  descended  from  her  house.  The  version  of  this  tale  in 
the  apocalyptic  sermon  of  the  pseudo-Methodius  bears  many  signs 
of  the  influence  of  the  Moslem  expansion,  during  which  the  book  was 
composed,  but  its  kernel  is  far  older,  and  the  description  of  the  world- 
savior  resembles  that  of  the  earlier  prophecies.  When  the  need  is  great¬ 
est  the  king  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (clearly  modelled  after  Alexan¬ 
der)  will  rise  ‘as  a  man  from  a  drunken  sleep,  believed  dead’;  he  will 
come  from  the  Ethiopian  sea  and  overcome  the  Ishmaelites;  peace  will 
reign  on  earth.  Then  the  gates  of  the  North  will  open  and  the  enclosed 
nations  will  pour  forth;  God  will  annihilate  the  invaders,  and  the 
Roman  king  will  reign  in  Jerusalem  until  the  coming  of  Christ.2 
Here  the  old  oracle  applied  to  Nero  and  Vespasian  had  attained  a  more 
detailed  development  in  connection  with  the  legend  of  Alexander  and 
apocalyptic  prophecy.  Alexander  is  the  ruler  of  Ethiopian  descent  who 
shut  out  the  nations  of  Gog  and  Magog  by  the  Caspian  Gates  and 
whose  descendant  will  return  to  rule  in  the  last  age  of  the  world.  If 
these  elements  were  already  present  in  the  Alexandrian  versions  current 
in  Nero’s  time,  perhaps  in  the  secret  lore  of  the  Egyptian  sanctuaries, 
the  connection  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Caspian  expeditions  in  Nero’s 
aspirations,  the  opposition  of  Seneca’s  circle,  and  the  implied  mockery 
of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  are  easily  accounted  for.  We  may  at  least 
assume  that  Nero’s  plans  were  not  limited  to  ordinary  commercial  and 
political  policies,  but  possessed  some  ulterior  significance  that  made 
them  inacceptable  to  his  soberer  advisers,  except  as  the  latter  were 
willing  to  play  up  to  the  emperor’s  ideas  for  the  sake  of  their  own  more 
practical  ends. 

1  Sackur,  p.  9.  The  discussion  here  is  based  on  his  commentary  and  text  of  the 
pseudo-Methodius,  but  Sackur  does  not  connect  this  with  the  case  of  Nero.  See  also 
Kampers,  Kaiseridee,  p.  23. 

2  Sackur,  pp.  40-41. 
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The  Caspian  Gates,  as  we  have  seen,  were  already  associated  with 
the  apocalyptic  legend  of  Alexander’s  barring  of  the  pass  against  the 
‘enclosed  nations’  whom  his  iron  bars  would  keep  out  of  the  civilized 
world  until  his  second  coming  and  the  final  conflict  of  Rome  with  the 
barbarous  peoples.  The  historical  kernel  of  the  legend  was  a  decisive 
point  in  the  historical  Alexander’s  career,  the  pursuit  of  Darius  through 
the  pass  between  Media  and  Parthia,  called  the  Caspian  Gates  because 
of  its  proximity  to  Mount  Caspius.  But  this  pass  was  far  removed 
from  the  Roman  world  by  the  disintegration  of  the  Seleucid  Empire. 
In  Nero’s  time,  or  perhaps  as  early  as  that  of  Caesar,  the  name  of 
Alexander  was  associated  with  the  pass  of  Dariel  in  the  central  Cauca¬ 
sus  on  the  road  leading  north  from  Tiflis,  and  Alexander’s  historic  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  Persian  king  was  being  transformed  into  one  of  the  most  po¬ 
tent  of  the  world’s  legends.1  The  new  location  of  the  Caspian  Gates 
was  important  in  the  history  of  civilization;  through  the  pass  of  Dariel 
came  many  of  the  earlier  northern  invaders  of  the  East;  through  it 
within  a  few  years  after  Nero  the  Alans  were  to  make  their  way  against 
the  South,2  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  Jerome  was  to  record 
how  the  Huns,  the  Gog  Magog  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  eyes  of 
many  who  experienced  their  fury,  came  to  attack  Christendom  by  this 
same  route.3  The  transfer,  then,  was  less  stupid  than  most  geographi¬ 
cal  errors.  If  the  true  Caspian  Gates  were  the  keys  of  Asia  the  new 
ones  were  the  keys  of  the  North.  Pliny  indicates  that  the  application 
of  the  name  to  the  pass  of  Dariel  was  a  recent  innovation  of  which  he 
disapproved.  This  pass  should  be  called  Caucasian  instead  of  Caspian. 
He  ascribed  the  error  to  Corbulo’s  preparatory  expedition  sent  there  to 
map  the  site  in  preparation  for  Nero’s  campaign;  their  destination  was 
announced  as  the  Caspian  Gates;  but  the  maps  which  they  brought 
back  showed  the  Caucasian  pass  of  Dariel  instead,  leading  through 
central  Iberia  to  the  Sarmatians.  The  true  Caspian  Gates  were  known, 
Pliny  says,  through  the  accounts  of  Alexander  the  Great.4  But 
though  he  correctly  associated  the  eastern  pass,  instead  of  Dariel,  with 
Alexander,  it  was  at  the  Caucasian  pass,  magno  errore  mullis  Caspiae 

1  Anderson,  Alexander,  pp.  130-163;  also  Alexander's  Gate,  esp.  pp.  15-16. 

2  Josephus,  Bell.  lud.  7,  244-246. 

3  Ep.  77,  8. 

4  N.H.  6,40. 
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dictae,  that  he  placed  the  fores  obditae  ferratis  trabibus  and  the  fortress 
on  the  rock,  ad  arcendas  transitu  gentes  innumeras,  ibi  loci  terrarum  orbe 
portis  discluso }  He  does  not  mention  Alexander’s  name  in  connection 
with  this  pass;  the  Roman  scholar  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Alexander  of  oriental  legend,  yet  he  accepts  the  iron  gates  set  there 
against  the  outside  nations  according  to  a  tradition  invariably  associ¬ 
ated  with  him  alone. 

Whether  the  change  of  name  had  been  made  by  the  Romans  in 
Caesar’s  time,  as  Anderson  thought  possible,2  or  only  as  a  result  of 
Corbulo’s  expedition,  as  Pliny  states,  it  is  clear  that  the  precedent  had 
been  established  in  the  East.  The  reasons  why  Nero’s  men  accepted  it 
are  clear  enough.  The  point  was  a  strategic  one;  an  offensive  here 
would  be  of  value,  if  successful,  not  only  to  Rome  but  to  her  now 
friendly  neighbor,  Parthia.  Both  countries  would  have  profited  by  the 
prevention  of  the  Alanic  invasion  of  72  a.d.,  and  even  more  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  security  of  the  pass.  There  could  have  been  no  more  appropriate 
time  for  an  action  that  would  so  emphasize  the  common  interests  of 
Rome  and  Parthia  in  this  district,  provided  that  the  occupation  could 
be  successfully  completed  and  maintained.  On  the  latter  point  there 
was  grave  reason  for  doubt,  as  any  practical  man  must  have  realized.3 
But  the  occupation  of  the  pass  and  a  demonstration  against  the  tribes 
living  beyond  it  were  inevitable  for  the  heir  of  the  legendary  Alexander. 
Pliny  shows  that  the  location  of  the  original  Caspian  Gates  was  clearly 
known  by  Roman  geographers,  and  that  Nero’s  expedition  deliberately 
ignored  it  in  favor  of  the  Caucasian  site;  his  tone  makes  it  clear  that 
the  name  was  a  matter  of  current  controversy,  and  he  has  small  pa¬ 
tience  with  the  new  map.  Why  should  the  change  have  been  made,  in 
the  face  of  well  established  knowledge,  if  the  Alexander  motif  was  not 
of  cardinal  importance  in  the  whole  scheme?  The  error  persisted  until 
the  time  of  Heraclius,  when  Alexander’s  exploit  began  to  be  associated 
with  the  pass  of  Derbend,  about  180  miles  eastward,  close  to  the  Cas- 

1  N.H.  6,30.  2  Alexander’s  Gate,  pp.  15-16. 

5  Mommsen,  Romische  Geschichte u,  V,  pp.  393-394;  Anderson,  Alexander,  pp. 
144-147.  That  Vologaeses  so  interpreted  the  projected  expedition  is  clearly  shown 
by  his  request  to  Vespasian,  not  merely  for  aid  against  the  Alani  but  for  troops  under 
the  generalship  of  one  of  the  emperor’s  sons  (Suetonius,  Dom.  2,  2);  a  plan  which  fell 
through,  in  spite  of  Domitian’s  interest.  Cf.  Mommsen,  p.  396. 
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pian  Sea.  This  pass  became  the  conventional  location  of  Alexander’s 
gates  for  Persian  and  western  mediaeval  writers,  and  commands  the 
route  now  commonly  used  by  travellers.1 

Anderson’s  detailed  study  of  the  problem  of  the  Caspian  Gates, 
which  has  formed  the  chief  basis  of  the  discussion  above,  appeared 
several  years  after  Schur’s  work  on  Nero’s  eastern  policy.  The  evidence 
which  Anderson  amassed  for  the  history  of  the  name  undermines 
Schur’s  arguments  for  the  pass  of  Derbend  as  the  goal  of  Nero’s  expe¬ 
dition.  The  cogency  of  Schur’s  theory  that  the  campaign  was  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  great  Seleucid  tradition  depends  in  large  measure  on 
the  validity  of  the  Derbend  site,  with  its  control  of  the  approaches  to 
the  commerce  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Dariel  objective  would  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  primarily  commercial  motive  for  the  cam¬ 
paign.2  Another  point  may  be  made  in  this  connection.  Schur’s 
choice  of  the  pass  of  Derbend  is  determined  largely  by  the  fact  that 
Tacitus  explicitly  states  that  Nero  dispatched  his  troops  ad  claustra 
Caspiana  et  bellum  quod  in  Albanos  parabat,  while  Josephus  and  Pliny 
both  name  the  Alans  as  the  people  to  be  attacked.3  The  Albani  connote 
Derbend,  not  Dariel,  and  if  the  pass  of  Derbend  were  a  possible  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  Caspian  Gates  at  the  time,  the  preference  for  Tacitus  over 
Pliny  and  Josephus,  and  the  interpretations  that  depend  on  it,  might 
perhaps  stand.  There  are,  however,  aside  from  Anderson’s  study  of  the 
geographical  question,  two  contemporary  sources  that  do  not  seem  to 
have  received  adequate  consideration.  While  the  Albani  had  been 
familiar  to  the  Romans  in  the  first  century  b.c.,  notably  because  of 
Pompey’s  experiences  with  them  in  the  Mithridatic  Wars,  and  are  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length  in  Strabo’s  Geography ,4  the  Alani  did  not  then  appear 
under  their  separate  name,  but  were  included  among  the  Sarmatians. 
Similarity  of  name  led  to  confusion,  such  as  we  must  posit  in  either 
Tacitus  or  Pliny,  and  there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  use  the  more 

1  Anderson,  Alexander ,  pp.  130,  150  ff.  See  the  description  of  the  Grusinian  mili¬ 
tary  road  through  the  Dariel  pass  in  C.  Lehmann-Haupt,  Armenien,  I  (Berlin, 
1910),  pp.  49-52- 

2  Schur,  Orientpolitik,  pp.  62-66,  8T-84. 

3  Tacitus,  Hist,  r,  6,  9.  Dessau,  II,  r,  p.  274,  note  2,  suggests  that  the  expedition 
may  have  been  aimed  against  both  the  Albani  and  the  Alani. 

4  5,  passim-,  ir,  3,  5  on  Pompey’s  use  of  the  Albanian  passes. 
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fauces  Corinthos,  an  feris  Hister  fugam 
praebens  Alanis  .  .  .* 


familiar  name.  In  Seneca’s  Thyestes,  the  Alani  were  introduced  as  a 
savage  people,  at  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  civilized  Greeks: 

quaenam  ista  regio  est?  Argos  et  Sparta,  pios  wA® f  *~*  ^  ^ 

sortita  fratres,  et  maris  gemini  premens  V/'  ,  w  'y  \ 

7~\  .  Me  no***1* 

of  . (WO  >  Or  Wt 

The  most  recently  known  of  the  barbarians  are  here  brought  into  telling  “  *•  . 

contrast  with  cities  old  before  Rome,  and  the  lines  would  be  the  more 
effective  at  a  time  when  a  Roman  expedition  against  the  Alans  was 
expected  to  give  them  occasion  for  flight. 

The  other  passage  is  more  closely  connected  with  Nero’s  plans. 

Lucan,  who  found  so  many  opportunities  to  link  current  interests  with 
the  events  of  the  civil  wars,  describes  Pompey’s  flight  from  Pharsalus: 

terrarum  dominos  et  sceptra  Eoa  tenentes  }(• *■  v  , 

exul  habet  comites.  V1  u 

+>ve-  tr  Qf>t  - 

Pompey  orders  Deiotarus  to  undertake  a  mission  to  the  Parthian  king; 

Rome  is  lost,  only  one  recourse  remains:  .  ,  , 

T"+  To  jezT 

Eoam  temptare fidem,  populosque bibentis  0  f  E01  r: 

Euphraten et  adhuc  securum  a  Caesare  Tigrim.  ,  u»s  <Gr>  h  ’  t 

The  plea  to  the  Parthian  king  is  to  rest  on  Pompey’s  former  generosity 
to  him;  when  all  the  kings  of  the  East  walked  in  his  triumphs  at  Rome, 
the  Parthian  alone  was  treated  as  an  equal.  Now  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Parthians,  with  Pompey’s  help,  to  conquer  Rome,  who  will  let 
herself  be  defeated.2 3  The  theme  was  familiar  in  the  rhetorical  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  schools;  Quintilian  gives  as  an  example  of  triplex  suasoria: 
cum  Pompeius  deliberabat,  Parthos  an  Africam  an  Aegyptum  peter  et} 

Here  as  elsewhere,  Lucan’s  description  of  the  earlier  situation  is 


1  627-630.  This  passage  and  the  lines  of  Lucan  discussed  below  are  cited  by  E. 
Taubler,  “Zur  Geschichte  der  Alanen,”  Klio,  IX  (1909),  pp.  14-17,  as  the  earliest 
Roman  mentions  of  the  Alani,  and  as  showing  that  Nero’s  plans  brought  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Alans  to  the  Romans,  but  Taubler  does  not  suggest  any  particular  mo¬ 
tive  in  Lucan’s  shift  of  Pompey’s  campaigns  to  the  Alani.  His  article  has  not  been 
given  due  attention  in  later  discussions  of  the  question. 

2  8,  203-238;  lines  208-209,  212-2x3  are  quoted.  For  discussion  of  Lucan’s 
interest  in  Nero’s  plans  for  world  conquest,  see  A.  D.  Nock,  “The  Proem  of  Lucan,” 
Classical  Review,  XL  (1926),  pp.  17-18. 

3  Inst.  3,  8,  33. 
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colored  by  contemporary  interests. 
Parthians  to  flee  to  Babylon : 


Pompey  might  have  forced  the 


peterem cum  Caspia  claustra,  vJl4'i  r'  /<• 

et  sequerer  duros  aeterni  Martis  Alanos. 


0+  V^C" ' 


The  Caspian  Gates,  however,  are  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  numerous 
accounts  of  Pompey’s  Caucasian  winter,  and  all  the  sources  agree  that 
it  was  the  Albani  who  broke  their  truce  and  unsuccessfully  attacked 
him.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  Alani.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any  ex¬ 
planation  of  Lucan’s  version  except  a  deliberate  allusion  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  campaign.  Since  there  is  no  evidence  of  textual  disagreement 
and  Albanos  would  be  metrically  impossible,  we  must  conclude  that 
Lucan  intentionally  made  the  shift  in  the  location  of  Pompey’s  winter- 
quarters  of  the  year  66  B.c.  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  near  whom  he 
wintered,  in  order  to  associate  Nero’s  plans  with  an  episode  in  Pom¬ 
pey’s  great  war.  At  a  time  when  the  Alani  and  the  Caspian  Gates  were 
objects  of  general  interest,  the  change  would  not  seem  forced.1 2  The 
consensus  of  Pliny,  Josephus,  and  Lucan  against  Tacitus  seems  con¬ 
clusive  in  support  of  Anderson’s  researches  into  the  vexed  geography  of 
the  Caucasus.  Nero  thus  appears  again  as  the  successor  of  the  hero 
Alexander  rather  than  of  the  Seleucids.3 

But  the  great  eastern  expedition  was  postponed  by  more  tragic  and 
final  causes  than  before,  and  Nero  was  faced  by  the  fulfilment  of  the 
first  part  of  the  astrologers’  prophecy: 


1  8,222-233. 

2  An  odd  point  in  this  connection  is  that  Tomaschek  describes  Pompey’s  ex¬ 
pedition  s.v.  Albani  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  I,  cols.  1305-1307  as  making  that  people 
known  to  the  Romans,  but  s.v.  Alani,  ibid.,  col.  1282,  he  represents  Pompey  as  having 
subdued  the  Alans,  on  the  basis  of  Lucan’s  reference,  though  this  clearly  applies  to 
the  same  episode  as  the  other  sources,  which  name  only  the  Albani.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  tries  to  solve  the  problem  by  identifying  the  Alans  with  the  Albani, 
when  he  writes  (23,  5,  16):  nempe  ut  Lucullum  transeam  uel  Potnpeium,  qui  per 
Albanos  et  Massagetas,  quos  Alanos  nunc  appellamus,  hoc  quoque  natione  perrupta, 
adiuit  Caspios  locus.  But  as  Ammianus  says  elsewhere  (31,  2, 12)  the  whole  question 
of  the  Alans  is  characterized  by  geographica  per plexitate. 

3  Schur,  Orient politik,  p.  113,  sees  the  eastern  plans  as  ‘nichts  anders  als  die 
Riickkehr  zu  den  grossen  Traditionen  des  Hellenismus,’  but  the  Hellenism  of  the 
earlier  period  had  expanded  to  include  other  great  traditions  than  those  of  the 
Macedonian  generals. 
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uarie  agitauit,  Parthosne  an  Galbam  supplex  peteret,  an  atratus  prodiret 
in  publicum  proque  rostris  quanta  maxima  posset  miseratione  ueniam  prae- 
teritorum  precaretur,  ac  ni  flexisset  animos,  uel  Aegypti  praefecturam  concedi 
sibi  oraret.  inuentus  est  postea  in  scrinio  eius  hac  de  re  sermo  formatus;  sed 
deterritum  putant,  ne  prius  quam  in  forum  peruenerit  discerperetur.1 

Flight  to  the  Parthians  and  the  prefecture  of  Egypt  were  alternatives 
either  of  which  would  be  a  natural  step  toward  recovery  of  power 
through  eastern  sovereignty.  If  we  compare  the  plans  that  Lucan 
ascribed  to  Pompey  in  a  somewhat  parallel  situation,  it  is  clear  that 
men  who  accepted  the  application  of  the  Sibylline  prophecies  to  Nero 
might  see  in  his  flight  to  the  East  an  opportunity  for  the  recovery  of 
Asiatic  wealth  and  pride  at  the  cost  of  Rome.  The  author  of  the 
Johannine  Apocalypse  was  presently  to  include  in  his  picture  of  the 
days  to  come  the  destruction  of  Rome  by  Nero  as  Antichrist,  aided  by 
the  Parthians  from  the  Euphrates.2  For  after  Nero’s  death,  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  his  appearance  among  the  Parthians  as  a  fugitive  from 
Rome  was  transformed  into  belief  in  his  second  coming  from  the  dead. 
His  flight  to  Parthia  was  early  inserted  as  prophetic  truth  in  the  Sibyl¬ 
line  texts,  notably  in  the  fourth  oracle,  written  about  80  a.d. 

Kal  tot’  air’  ’IraXiTjs  fiaaiXevs  p eyas  ola  re  8paavr)s 
<£eu£er’  acpavros  airvaros  virep  iropov  Evcppijrao, 
dirirore  8ri  pijrptiov  ayos  arvyepolo  (povoio 
TXrjaerai  aXXa  re  7roXXa,  KaKrj  aw  xtlP‘  iriOr)<Tas. 
iroXXol  8’ap4>i  Qpovip  'Pcoptjs  ir'ehov  alpa^ovaiv 
Ktivov  airoSp-qaavros  virep  Uap6i]i8a  yaZav. 
els  2vp'njv  8’fi^ei  'Pcoprjs  irpopos,  os  irvpi  vr,ov 
avpepXet; as  ZZoXvpuv,  iroXXovs  8’apa  aodpocpovijaas 
’IovSaioov  oXeaei  peyaXyv  evpva.yvi.av. 


es  8e  Svaiv  Tore  veZnos  eyetpopevov  iroXepoio 
fji;ei  Kal  'Pcoprjs  6  4>vya.s,  peya  eyxos  aeipas, 
Ev<f>pr)Tr]v  8ra(3as  iroXXaZs  apa  pvpcadeaaiv. 


1  Suet.,  Nero  47.  4  Rev.  13,  16-17,  written  about  70  a.d.  See  Norden, 

Josephus,  p.  659;  Bousset,  pp.  121-122. 
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r)^ti  8’ds  ’AoLrjv  tXovtos  peyas,  ov  iroTt  'V&fir] 
avrij  ovXriaaaa  TvoXvKTeavov  Kara  8upa 
GrjKaro.  Kai  Sis  iirtira  rocavra  Kai  aXX’  cnroSucreL 
ds  ’Aolrjv,  Tore  S’earai  virkpKT-qcns  TroXepoLo} 

The  theme  of  Nero’s  return  reappears  in  another  oracle,  which  dates 
from  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian: 

irevTriKOVTa  8’otls  Kepairjv  Xaxe,  Kolpavos  earai, 

SeLvos  6(f>ts  <t>v<ruv  TroXepov  fiapvv,  os  7 rore  xdpas 
rjs  yeveijs  ravvoas  oXeoei  Kai  iravra  rapa^ti 
aJdXevwv  kXauiv  kthvoiv  Kai  pvpla  roXpuiV 
Kai  Tprj^tL  to  SlKvpov  opos  XWpu  re  iraXa^eC 
aXX’  earaL  Kai  cuaros  oXouos'  tlr’ avaKap\//eL 
loafav  6eco  avrov'  eXey^e t  8’ov  piv  eovra.1 2 

So  Nero  was  to  fulfil  the  early  oracles  and  with  Parthian  aid  requite 
Asia  for  all  that  she  had  lost  at  the  hands  of  Rome.  He  is  described  in 
another  oracle  as  the  fugitive  matricide  from  the  borders  of  the  world, 
who  restores  to  Asia  her  former  wealth.3  It  is  small  wonder  that  when 
this  belief  was  current  there  was  such  popular  enthusiasm  for  each 
pretender  to  Nero’s  name  in  the  next  generations. 

The  real  popularity  of  Nero  with  the  Parthians  in  his  later  years, 
when  hostility  to  him  was  increasing  so  disastrously  in  the  West, 
naturally  fostered  the  spread  of  these  ideas  in  Parthia.  Vologaeses’  re¬ 
quest  to  the  Senate,  ut  Neronis  memoria  coleretur ,4  was  a  reminder  of 
the  friendship  between  the  two  rulers,  and  also  of  the  Mithraic  aspects 
of  Tiridates’  coronation.  Even  at  Rome,  where  Nero’s  death  seemed  at 
first  an  enfranchisement  of  the  city: 


1  Sib.  4,  119-127,  137-139,  145-148.  See  also  Norden,  Josephus ,  p.  659. 

2  Sib.  5,  28-34.  Note  how  hostility  to  Nero  had  increased  in  contrast  with  the 
enthusiastic  praise  of  Hadrian  that  characterizes  these  lines.  See  Rzach’s  discussion 
in  Pauly- Wissowa,  Reihe  II,  IV,  col.  2136.  He  maintains  the  Jewish  origin  of  the 
oracle,  a  disputed  point. 

5  Sib.  8,  71-72;  Norden,  Josephus,  p.  660,  described  the  return  of  Nero  as  leader 
of  the  war  against  Rome  as  the  most  striking  development  of  the  age-old  idea  of 
retribution. 

4  Suet.,  Nero  57. 
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tamen  non  defuerunt  qui  per  longum  tempus  uernis  aestiuisque  floribus 
tumulum  eius  ornarent  ac  modo  imagines  praetextatas  in  rostris  proferrent, 
modo  edicta  quasi  uiuentis  et  breui  magno  inimicorum  malo  reuersuri.1 

Too  much  of  the  Orontes  had  flowed  into  the  Tiber  for  the  eastern 
prophecies  to  lack  influence  at  Rome.  The  violent  end  of  Rome’s  first 
imperial  dynasty  was,  to  be  sure,  exactly  the  type  of  event  to  engender 
a  belief  that  the  last  of  the  Claudians  was  not  really  dead;  witness  the 
persistence  of  the  ‘lost  dauphin’  stories,  and  more  recently,  those  of 
the  survival  of  daughters  of  the  Czar,  and  in  Sweden,  the  belief  that 
Kruger  is  still  alive.  In  Nero’s  case  the  conviction  had  a  widespread 
support  through  the  prophecies  that  could  be  transmuted  from  folklore 
into  action  whenever  a  pseudo-Nero  appeared.  This  action  was  de¬ 
veloped,  as  was  natural,  chiefly  in  the  East.  The  opportunity  was  not 
long  in  coming,  as  Tacitus’  dramatic  tale  of  the  pseudo-Nero  of  the 
year  70  indicates;  it  would  have  been  strange  if  no  adventurer  had 
seized  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  Nero’s  second 
coming,  especially  when  the  provinces  were  learning  what  disasters 
followed  the  end  of  the  Julian  dynasty.  Inde  late  terror:  multi  ad  cele- 
britatem  hominis  erecti  rerum  nouarum  cupidine  et  odio  praesentium .2 
When  chance  had  shattered  the  increasing  fame  of  the  new  Nero  before 
his  supposed  destiny  could  be  fulfilled,  the  way  was  left  open  for  others 
to  profit  by  the  strained  relations  between  Parthia  and  Rome  and  by 
the  opportunity  which  their  cause  afforded  for  avenging  old  losses,  and 
these  pretenders  nearly  precipitated  w'ar  between  the  two  empires.3 
It  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  Tacitus’  gloomy  picture  of  the  period 
that  followed  Nero’s  reign,  atrox  proeliis,  discors  seditionibus ,  ipsa 
etiarn  pace  saevum*  that  the  memory  of  the  imperial  government  of 
the  Julian  line  as  a  whole  should  occasionally  blot  out  hatred  of  indi- 

1  Suet.,  Nero  57. 

2  Hist.  2,  8-9. 

8  Tacitus,  Hist.  1,  2:  mota  prope  etiam  Parthorum  arma  fatso  Neronis  ludibrio. 
Cf.  Dio  64,  9,  2;  66,  19,  3;  Dio  Prusias  21,  10;  Sib.  4,  119-124,  quoted  above.  For  a 
briefer  summary  of  the  episode  see  the  article  Terentius  (59)  in  Pauly- Wissowa, 
Reihe  II,  IX,  col.  666,  and  the  discussion  in  A.  von  Gutschmid,  Geschichle  Irans  und 
seine  N achbarldnder  (Tubingen,  1888),  p.  138,  in  which  the  suggestion  is  made  that 
the  Parthians  were  glad  to  requite  the  Romans  for  the  many  occasions  on  which 
they  had  suffered  from  Roman  interference  with  their  dynastic  struggles. 

4  Hist.  1,  2. 
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viduals  belonging  to  it,  a  hatred  which  had  in  any  case  been  chiefly 
concentrated  in  Rome.  So  when  Terentius  Maximus  in  88  claimed  to 
be  Nero,  tarn  fauorabile  nomen  eius  apud  Parthos  fuit,  ul  uehementer 
adiulus  et  uix  redditus  sit,1  and  the  Parthians  had  every  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  support  from  the  neighboring  eastern  provincials.  The  inevitable 
disillusionment  was  not  due  to  the  decline  of  prophetic  conviction  so 
much  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  pseudo-Neros  to  carry  out  their 
Messianic  role  —  ov  prjv  a£i6j>  ti  rrj s  emvoias  eipyacraro.2  The  amazing 
Forileben  of  Nero  in  the  hostile  Christian  adaptations  of  belief  in  his  sec¬ 
ond  coming  to  his  role  as  Antichrist  falls  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper,  but  its  origins  in  his  connection  with  oriental  prophecy  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear.3 

The  eastern  ideas  that  appear  most  prominently  in  Nero’s  reign 
were  of  diverse  origin,  Iranian,  Jewish,  and  the  products  of  earlier 
Hellenistic  syncretism.  Nero’s  natural  interest  in  such  ideas,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  them,  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  writers  of  his 
day.  He  had  before  him  the  ideal  of  a  great  ruler,  sometimes  seen  as  the 
incarnation  or  the  descendant  and  successor  of  Alexander,  whose  com¬ 
ing  was  associated  with  the  expected  ending  of  the  saeculum  after  his 
reign  of  peace,  or  with  the  return  of  power  to  Asia  as  the  basis  for 
a  universal  kingdom  which  should  end  the  last  of  the  four  great  ages. 
In  this  light  the  expeditions  to  Ethiopia  and  the  Caspian  Gates  may  be 
seen  as  means  toward  the  creation  of  a  power  alien  to  practical  im¬ 
perialism,  that  must  have  seemed  fantastic  and  megalomaniac  to  con¬ 
servative  Romans.  The  emperor’s  superhuman  destiny  was  accepted 
by  many  men  within  the  Empire,  and  by  many  of  Rome’s  Parthian 
neighbors,  and  not  least,  though  in  a  sense  hostile  to  Nero,  by  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  oriental  religion  that  was,  before  many  centuries,  to 
become  the  leading  force  in  the  Roman  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
hostile  reaction  of  Seneca  and  others  to  the  Alexander  legend  suggests 
an  undercurrent  of  opposition  to  oriental  ideas  that  may  have  been 
more  potent  than  the  outspoken  anti-Semitism  of  a  Juvenal.  In  any 
case,  the  next  imperial  dynasty  rested  on  solidly  Italian  bourgeois 

1  Suet.,  Nero  57. 

*  Joann.  Antioch.,  fr.  104  (Mueller). 

1  Rev.  16,  2;  17,  7.  Cf.  Bousset,  passim;  Norden,  Josephus ,  pp.  659  ff;  C.  Pascal, 
Nerone  nella  Storia  Aneddottica  e  nella  Leggenda  (Milan,  1923),  ch.  15. 
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foundations,  and  despite  the  early  application  of  the  Jewish  prophecy 
to  Vespasian,  the  first  Flavian  ruler  foreswore  Messianic  ambitions 
and  put  off  consideration  of  a  more  than  human  destiny  until  approach¬ 
ing  death  removed  him  from  practical  concerns.1 

1  Suet.,  Vesp.  23, 4. 


Figure  i.  I.G.,  II2,  794.  Scale  1: 
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A  Decree  Honoring  Ephebes 

/^\NE  of  the  earliest  findings  in  a  study  of  the  lettering  of  Hellenistic 
Athenian  inscriptions,  which  I  began  some  years  ago,  was  that 
the  Archon  Hagnias,  formerly  dated  in  the  evidence  of  style  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  b.c.,  should  be  placed  in  the  generation 
after  230/29.  The  leading  style  of  that  period  is  easily  recognizable: 
the  upright  strokes  of  alpha,  delta,  and  lambda  are  not  joined  at  the 
top.1  Of  this  style  the  decree 2  of  the  year  of  Hagnias,  linscriptiones ) 
Giraecae),  II2,  794,  is  clearly  an  illustration  (Fig.  1).  The  same  hand, 
moreover,  which  cut  the  decree  of  the  year  of  Hagnias  also  cut  one  of 
the  year  (229/8)  of  Heliodoros.3  Hagnias  is  mentioned  also  in  I.G.,  II2, 

1  A  brief  discussion,  with  a  list  of  the  inscriptions  involved,  appears  in  American 
Journal  of  Archaeology,  XL  (1936),  pp.  57  ff. 

2  The  first  edition  was  by  Pittakys  {’E<fr.  'A px-  3479),  the  second  by  Koehler  {I.G., 
II,  372),  and  the  third  by  Kirchner  {I.G.,  II2),  who  first  assigned  a  date  to  the  letter¬ 
ing.  This  date  has  been  accepted  by  all  who  have  dealt  with  the  Archon :  summary  in 
W.  B.  Dinsmoor,  The  Archons  of  Athens  in  the  Hellenistic  Age,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
(1931),  p.  85. 

3  J.  Kirchner,  Imagines  Inscriptionum  Atticarum  (Leipzig,  1935),  no.  92.  I.G., 
II2,  833. 
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1292,  a  decree  of  2 apamaoTal. 1  Here  again  we  come  upon  the 
disjointed,  official  style  of  the  period,  though  the  hand  is  not  the 
same. 

Not  long  after  the  discovery  that  the  style  of  I.G.,  II2,  794  ar>d  1292 
placed  Hagnias  soon  after  230  b.c.,  it  appeared  that  I.G.,  IF,  1706,  line 
13 1  could  be  read  as  "A px(WJ0  ['Ajyfytajs  ’Epxie[uj].  This  fixed  the 
date  2x6/5  as  a  strong  probability  for  Hagnias.2 

There  is  confirmation  for  the  date  and  demotic  in  the  P{rosopogra- 
phia )  Attica)?  Because  the  names  Hagnias  and  Dromeas  were  both 
known  in  Erchia,  whereas  the  uncommon  name  Hagnias  is  attached  to 
but  four  other  demotics,  and  the  rare  name  Dromeas  to  only  one  other, 
Kirchner  inferred  that  a  trierarch  of  326/5,  Hagnias  son  of  Dromeas, 
was  of  Erchia  {P.A.  126).  A  more  immediate  relative  of  the  Archon  is 
probably  Dromokles,  who  made  a  contribution  in  183/2  {P.A.  4569)* 
The  father  of  Dromokles  was  probably  the  Archon  Hagnias,  for  the 
son  of  Dromokles  was  named  Hagnias;  the  younger  Hagnias  also  was 
able  to  contribute  to  the  same  fund  of  183/2  {P.A.  130).  Timothea, 
the  wife  of  one  or  the  other  Hagnias,  dedicated  some  object  of  which 
we  have  the  inscribed  marble  base.  The  family  was  evidently  stable, 
distinguished,  and  propertied;  moreover  it  appears  to  have  had  even 
more  distinguished  connections:  the  name  Dromeas  appears  several 
times  in  that  great  Erchian  family  in  which  the  other  name  is  Diokles.4 * 
Probably  this  family  also  was  descended  from  the  trierarch  of  326/ 5,  re- 

1  A  study  of  this  and  related  inscriptions  will  appear  in  the  Harvard  Theological 

Review.  _ 

2  For  the  date  and  a  new  text,  see  Hesperia  II  (1933),  PP-  445,  437-  The  ob¬ 
scure  traces  are  not  of  the  sort  which  permit  a  decisive  verdict. 

2  J.  Kirchner,  Berlin,  1901-1903. 

<  The  stemma  in  P.A.,  I,  p.  269,  needs  emendation  as  respects  the  chronology. 
Thus  we  now  have  dates,  following  Ferguson,  Tribal  Cycles ,  for  Dromeas  I  in  275/4 
and  253/2;  for  Diokles  II  in  253/2;  Diokles  III  was  an  ephebe  in  237/6;  Diokles  IV, 
1 72/1,  was  probably  the  son  not  of  Diokles  II  but  of  the  ephebe,  and  cousin  of 
Dromeas  II,  a  contributor  in  183/2;  Dromeas  III  won  a  hippie  contest  in  157/6; 
Diokles  V  was  a  mj6ai<TTr]s  irais  (i.e.,  under  thirteen  years  of  age)  in  ca.  137  {N.P.A. 

57).  The  system  of  33-year  intervals  given  by  Kirchner  is  therefore  nearly  a  genera¬ 
tion  too  early  for  the  floruit  of  each  of  the  later  individuals,  so  that  we  need  to  insert 
one  more  generation.  In  the  following  scheme,  which  is  not  final  but  merely  an  im¬ 
provement,  the  archon  of  216/5  b.c.  and  his  descendants  are  also  included.  Dotted 

lines  indicate  conjectures,  and  solid  lines  indicate  that  the  patronymic  is  known: 
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taining  his  father’s  name  Dromeas,  while  the  other  line,  keeping  his 
own  name  Hagnias,  used  the  cognate  form  Dromokles.1 

Erchia  was  in  the  Midlands.  The  hypothesis  of  the  dominance  at 
this  time  of  the  Midlands  in  Athenian  politics2  fits  the  present  evidence3 


Dromeas* 

I 

372  B.C. 

1 

Hagnias  I 

339 

0 

Diokles  I 

1 

306 

0 

1 

Dromeas  I 

1 

273 

0 

Diokles  II 

I 

Dromeas** 

1 

240 

Hagnias  II 

1 

O 

1 

Diokles  III 

207 

Dromokles 

1 

Dromeas  II 

1 

Diokles  IV 

174 

1 

Hagnias  III 

1 

Dromeas  III 

I 

141 

1 

Diokles  V 

108 

This  scheme  involves  the  abandonment  of  the  theory  that  Dromeas  I  and  Diokles  II, 
who  contributed  in  the  year  of  Diomedon  (7.G.,  II2,  791,  lines  36  and  37),  being 
listed  immediately  after  the  brothers  Eurykleides  and  Mikion,  were  also  brothers. 

Of  which  Hagnias  Timothea  (7.G.,  II2,  4688)  was  the  wife,  I  am  uncertain,  not 
having  seen  the  lettering. 

I.G.,  II2,  1705,  line  r,  has  been  wrongly  read,  as  I  shall  show  elsewhere.  Hence  no 
Diokles  appears  in  that  inscription. 

1  This  too  is  an  uncommon  name;  only  two  other  demotics  are  known.  One  such 
Dromokles,  who  perhaps  was  related  by  marriage,  was  a  Ihesmothetes  of  the  very 
year  216/5  ( P.A .  4571).  We  know  also  of  a  Dromokles  of  some  position  in  the  late 
first  century;  J.  Sundwall,  N (achtrage  zur)  P{rosopographia)  A(ttica),  Helsingfors, 
Finska  Vetenskapssocietetens  (1910),  p.  66. 

2  W.  S.  Ferguson,  Hellenistic  Athens,  London  (1911),  pp.  204,  207,  231-232;  The 
Priests  of  Asklepios,  University  of  California  Publications,  Classical  Philology  I,  5 
(Berkeley,  Apr.  14,  1906,  separate  reprint  1907),  pp.  131-173,  cf.  p.  160. 

3  I.G.,  II2,  791  has  contributors  distributed  as  follows:  Midlands  35,  Coast  19, 
City  13.  The  archontes  of  I.G.,  II2,  1706  have  not  been  counted  before:  Midlands 
39,  Coast  33,  City  22.  We  should  note,  however,  that  if  the  list  of  small  contributors 
I.G.,  II2,  2332  be  counted,  reckoning  only  those  individuals  who  were  given  demotics, 
we  have  Midlands  54,  Coast  57,  City  50.  This  to  be  sure  was  in  183/2,  a  whole 
generation  later. 
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but,  as  Gomme  reminds  us,1  in  interpreting  the  figures  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  a  citizen  did  not  have  to  reside  in  his  deme.  It  seems  likely 
enough,  however,  that  in  the  generation  of  the  Archon  the  families  of 
Hagnias  and  of  Diokles,  wherever  they  actually  resided,  were  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  state. 

The  inscription  I.G.,  II2,  794,  to  which  we  now  turn,  is  strictly  not 
stoichedon ,2  but  the  lettering,  as  in  most  inscriptions  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  is  fairly  regular  (Fig.  1),  and  extensive  restoration  is  possible. 
The  general  rules  to  be  followed  are  (1)  that  iota  regularly  occupies  half 
a  space,  and  (2)  that  lines  begin  with  syllables.3  The  subject  of  the  de¬ 
cree  was  discovered  by  Meritt  (letter),  who  assisted  me  with  the 
calendar  problem  also.  He  read  the  last  letter  of  line  7  as  beta  instead 
of  the  accepted  tau.4  This  shows  that  the  decree  honored  ephebes,  and 
hence  that  it  was  passed  by  the  Demos  as  well  as  by  the  Boule.  The 
formula  of  passage,  when  thus  restored  in  line  6,  should  be  placed  with 
approximate  symmetry:  that  is,  a  gap  of  some  4  full  spaces  should  be 
left  blank  after  it  to  balance  the  4  spaces  before  the  formula.  The  re¬ 
sulting  line  is  of  42^  spaces.  That  this  is  approximately  correct  is 
shown  by  lines  1  and  2.  Line  1  cannot  be  more  than  \  space  longer; 
line  2  cannot  be  more  than  1  space  shorter.  Lines  7-9,  when  restored 
with  the  letters  naturally  to  be  expected,  conform.  The  text  follows: 

216/5  B-c-  7.G.,  II2,  794  Not  stoichedon  c.  42? 

’E7ri  'AyvLov  apxo[Wos  «ri  rijs  -  -  -  I°I  -  -  rpiTTjs  7rpura] 
veias,  €t  TLotcljjlcov  Aox[ipou  -  -c- -°-  -  typapipaTevev] 

BojjSpoptcoi'os  rerpa5[i  per’  ei/caSas,  e/35opei  /cai  eucoarei] 

7-775  irpvTaveias '  (3 ov\rj  tv  ra>[i  ’’EAevaivicai  Kai  tKKArjcr  a ’  rw v\ 


1  A.  W.  Gomme,  The  Population  of  Athens  in  the  Fifth  and  Fourth  Centuries  B.C., 
Oxford  (1933),  p.  40,  n.  4- 

2  A.  C.  Johnson  was  misled  by  the  regularity  when  he  insisted,  American  Journal 
of  Philology,  XXXIV  (1913),  p.  406;  Classical  Philology,  IX  (1914),  P-  437>  that  the 
arrangement  was  stoichedon,  as  had  Koehler  and  Pittakys  also.  Since  these  scholars 
undoubtedly  saw  at  least  a  squeeze,  we  have  an  impressive  instance  of  how  easily  an 
original  error  can  force  itself  into  the  minds  of  successive  observers. 

3  For  the  regularity  and  restoration  of  inscriptions  which  are  not  stoichedon,  see 
Hesperia  II  (1933),  p.  442,  and  Hesperia,  Supplement  I  (1937),  PP-  29-30. 

4  It  has  since  come  to  my  attention  that  Pittakys  anticipated  this  crucial  reading 
in  line  8.  He  also  read  the  patronymic  in  line  7. 
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5  irpokSpwv  k-Kepqtpi^tv  2wt£X»?[s - -  - - «at] 

[t Tv]pirp6e8poL  vvvv  tdo^ev  re[t  (3 ouXei  teal  tul  bqpon  ”®<’] 

[-  -  -  -]  M  rjs  IIo(7£t5i[x7r]ou  Uaiov>U>[ris  tltrtv  kir eiSq  oi  e<f)r)(3o<.] 

[ot  ex’  E vavdpov  apxov]ros  k4>q(3[evaavTes  durkXeaav  eC] 

[tclktol  Kal  irei.dapxov]vTes  kv  [ - ■c-2-i - ] 

10  [ - . ]o[ . ] 

Line  2.  The  third  letter  of  the  patronymic  may  have  been  nu. 

Line  4.  The  place  of  meeting  will  be  established  below  by  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  various  known  meeting-places  of  the  Boule.  Dinsmoor’s 
suggestion1  for  restoring  kKKXqala  after  the  mention  of  the  Eleusinion 
fills  the  space  if  we  add  Kal.  In  its  defence  can  be  cited  the  long  form  in 
I.G.,  II2,  897  of  185/4,  /3ouXi)  kp  PovXevTtip'iui  avvKXqros  aTpaT^qyCs »>]  | 
TapayyeiXavTuv  Kal  airo  fiovXqs  kKKXqaia  [/cupta]  |  kv  tul  dearpui, 
or  the  somewhat  similar  forms  in  I.G.,  II2,  91 1  and  954. 

Line  8.  Euandros  was  suggested  by  Ferguson2  as  the  Archon  of  the 
preceding  year  (217/6).  The  name  fits  exactly. 

Lines  8-9.  The  restoration  of  the  formulae  is  based  on  Hesperia  III 
(1934),  no.  17,  p.  14,  lines  10-n,  of  171/0  b.c.  The  introductory 
formulae  of  the  earlier  third  century  were  different  ( I.G. ,  II2,  665,  700). 

There  is  no  other  published  decree  in  honor  of  ephebes  in  the  period 
229-200  b.c.  In  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  registration  had 
dropped  to  31  by  237/6  b.c.  ( I.G. ,  II2,  787  is  the  latest).  In  the 
prosperous  second  century,  when  the  records  are  again  full,  the  corps 
has  increased  by  138/7  b.c.  to  107  ephebes  ( Hesperia  IV  [1935],  p.  74, 
line  45,  is  the  earliest).  No  close  estimate  is  possible  from  the  fragment 
I.G.,  II2,  794,  but  the  width  of  the  stele  ( ca .  0.50  m.)  suggests  that 
nothing  like  100,  and  probably  less  than  50,  were  listed.  The  stelae 
from  earlier  in  the  third  century,  which  have  lists  averaging  29  ephebes 
(7.G.,  II2,  665,  681,  766,  787),  are  of  about  the  same  width  as  I.G.,  II2, 
794.  The  new  freedom  from  Macedon  after  229  b.c.  increased  the  en¬ 
rolment  far  less  than  the  new  wealth  which  came  especially  from  Delos 
after  166  b.c.  Athens  was  comparatively  poor  in  the  late  third  century. 

1  Archons,  p.  85. 

*  W.  S.  Ferguson,  Athenian  Tribal  Cycles  in  the  Hellenistic  Age,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
(1932),  pp.  99  2. 
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Places  of  Meeting  of  the  Boule 

1.  The  regular  meeting-place  of  the  Boule  was  of  course  the  Bouleu- 
terion;’  it  is  specified  in  I.G.,  II2,  33°  (second  decree),  361,  847,  897, 
898,  948,  1012,  1014, 1046,  and  regularly  in  the  many  decrees  passed  in 
honor  of  officers  of  the  prytaneis .  The  formula  always  omits  the  article . 
fjov'Krj  kv  (later  kp)  f3ov\evTr)piwi.  The  restoration  of  this  formula, 
therefore,  is  excluded  from  I.G.,  II2,  794- 

2.  There  is  one  record  of  meetings,  apparently  regular,  in  the  dock¬ 
yards:  I.G.,  I2,  57,  lines  53-54,  of  the  year  426/5.  Such  meetings  would 
not,  of  course,  out-last  sea-power. 

3.  The  Boule  met  on  the  Acropolis  at  times:  we  learn  this  from 

Andocides,  De  Myst.  45  (in  time  of  stress  the  Boule  was  dispatched  to 
spend  the  night  on  the  Acropolis);  Xenophon,  Hell.,  6,  4,  20  (t&v  8k 
’Adriva'icov  f\  krv tv  b-KpoiroXa  Kadripkvr]  —  as  if  it  were  a 

common  occurrence). 

4.  An  isolated  reference  occurs  in  325/4  b.c.  ( I.G. ,  II2,  1629,  lines 
243  ff.)  to  a  meeting  at  the  Piraeus  kirl  xw^iart,  irepl  roD  &7toctt6\ou. 

5.  6.  When  we  consider  sessions  in  the  Eleusinion  after  the  Myste¬ 
ries,  we  shall  find  one  record  of  a  meeting  which  adjourned  from  the 
Bouleuterion  to  reconvene  in  the  Eleusinion  several  days  after  the 
Mysteries  had  ended,  instead  of  meeting  in  the  Eleusinion  on  the  very 
day  after  {below,  pp.  117-118).  Because  the  day  of  the  month  was  soon 
after  the  Mysteries,  Koehler  restored  I.G.,  II2,  794  with  the  meeting  in 
the  Eleusinion,  and  since  we  cannot  supply  the  formula  for  a  meeting 
in  the  Bouleuterion  or  in  any  other  place  known  to  us  as  a  place  where 
the  Boule  sat,  we  have  additional  reason  for  accepting  Koehler’s  view. 
Van  der  Loefp  doubts  it,  but  the  alternatives  (numbers  8  and  9  of  the 
present  list)  proposed  by  him  are  unknown  until  after  Sulla.  These 
are  the  only  mentions  in  inscriptions  of  meetings  in  the  Eleusinion:  we 
shall  note  Graindor’s  reading  of  I.G.,  II2, 1072,  line  3,  giving  a  meeting 
in  Eleusis.3  For  meetings  of  the  Boule  in  the  Eleusinion  after  the 

1  Aeschines  3,  62,  reads  ehrepxeTai  /SouAeurijs  els  to  fiovXtvrripiov  Arjpootfet't/s. 
F.  Blass,  Aeschinis  Orationes,  Lipsiae  (B.  C.  Teubner,  1896),  would  bracket  the 
phrase  els  r&  (3ovX(vttipioi>  unwarrantably.  The  phrase  is  not  superfluous,  and  it 
adds  force  to  the  sentence. 

3  A.  Van  der  Loeff,  De  ludis  Eleusiniis,  Leyden,  (1903),  p.  90. 

3  Below,  p.  1 1 6. 
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Eleusinian  Mysteries,  we  have  a  suggestive  parallel  in  meetings  of  the 
Ekklesia  kv  Alovvvov  after  the  Dionysia  (Demosthenes,  21,  8;  Aeschines, 
2,  61).  That  the  Boule  merely,  not  the  Ekklesia,  met  in  the  Eleusinion 
may  have  been  due  to  limitations  of  space.1 

7.  Another  place  of  meeting,  also  mentioned  but  once,  is  [/SovXi)  kp. 
Ilei] pcuei  ( I.G. ,  II2,  783  of  163/ 2), 2  a  meeting  which  honored  a  priest  of 
Zeus  Soter,  whose  temple  was  at  the  Piraeus.3 

8,  9,  10.  In  the  period  83-78  b.c.,  we  find  a  unique  formula  which 
records  a  meeting  [k]v  tcoi  Qricre[Lwt  /SouXi)]  (I.G.,  II2,  1039),  and  in 
38/7  B.c.  another  solitary  formula,  [(3]ouXi)  kv  rw i  dearpu  17  [perax]- 
delaa  €K  tov  Ilafj'adTjJj'atKoO  araSLov  ( I.G. ,  II2,  1043).  Both  of  these 
decrees  honor  ephebes.  The  places  of  meeting  are  intelligible  enough, 
but  clearly  it  would  be  unsafe  to  argue  from  them  that  in  earlier  periods 
also  the  Boule  sat  in  these  places. 

The  Calendar  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries 

The  chief  interest  of  the  decree,  I.G.,  II2,  794,  dated  in  the  year  of 
Hagnias,  has  been  in  its  unique  bearing  on  the  problem  of  what  day 
was  the  first  official  day  of  business  after  the  holidays  of  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries.  The  body  of  evidence  concerning  the  daily  calendar  of  the 
celebration  is  of  two  sorts,  literary  and  epigraphical.  The  literary  evi¬ 
dence  does  not  establish  the  terminal  date,  but  a  recently  perfected 
epigraphical  text  can  be  used  to  fix  the  day  in  question,  and  inciden¬ 
tally  to  determine  the  restoration  of  I.G.,  II2,  794,  which  is  not  itself 
decisive  on  this  point.  Several  other  inscriptions  which  date  from  the 
period  of  the  holidays  have  also  been  clarified  recently,  and  a  proper 

1  Since  meetings  in  the  Eleusinion  are  attested  by  I.G.,  II2,  794  and  848  for  a 
period  of  thirteen  tribes,  the  Eleusinion  would  appear  to  have  had  a  capacity  of 
(13  X  50  =  )  650,  or  somewhat  fewer  if  we  admit  that  full  attendance  may  have 
been  rare. 

2  For  the  date,  Meritt  in  Hesperia  III  (1934),  pp.  30-31. 

5  Busolt-Swoboda,  Gr.  Staatskunde,  p.  1026,  n.  3,  groups  this  with  the  inscription 
telling  of  the  meeting  on  the  mole  (No.  4  in  the  present  list).  This  seems  dubious; 
more  likely  they  sat  in  one  of  the  theaters.  It  will  be  proved  by  me  elsewhere  that  a 
decree  of  the  Ekklesia,  I.G.,  II2,  893,  restored  by  Wilhelm  to  give  a  meeting  in  the 
Kerameikos,  is  almost  certainly  a  record  of  a  meeting  in  the  Piraeus  (cf.  I.G.,  II2, 
977) :  in  line  7  [tov  ip.  Ilupcuet  dearpo^v  fits  the  space. 
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treatment  of  the  problem  calls  for  a  discussion  of  the  various  items 
under  headings  for  the  successive  days  of  the  period. 

The  literary  evidence  concerns  mainly  the  religious  events:  these 
have  been  treated  elsewhere,  and  references  will  suffice.1  The  epi- 
graphical  evidence  concerns  mainly  the  meetings  of  the  political  bodies. 
The  Athenian  Boule  met  every  day  except  holidays  and  ‘unlucky’ 
days,2  and  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  fact  that  any  day  not  available  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Boule  was  also  not  available  for  any  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Ekklesia,  which  assembled  four  times  each  month. 

Boedromion  13.  I.G.,  II2,  1078  is  a  decree  of  ca.  210/1  a.d.  which 
was  passed  to  re-establish  the  calendar  of  the  Mysteries.  On  the  13th, 
[/c]ara  ra  apxcua  v6/u[jua],  the  ephebes  are  to  march  to  Eleusis  (lines 
n-12).  No  decree  of  this  day  is  extant. 

Boedromion  14.  I.G.,  II2,  1078:  the  ephebes  bring  the  Upd  from 
Eleusis  to  the  Eleusinion  (to 0  inro  [rrji.  ir]oKet).  The  first  decree  of 
I.G.,  II2,  ion  was  passed  on  this  day,  which  was  therefore  not  an 
official  holiday. 

Boedromion  13.  ’A yvppos  and  it  poppy  0  is.  Hesychius  (s. v.)  says  that 
the  day  ayvppos  was  the  first  day  of  the  Mysteries.  No  decree  of  this 
day  is  extant.  These  two  facts  point  to  the  15th  as  the  day  of  an 
official  sacrifice  in  the  Eleusinion.3 

1  A.  Mommsen,  Feste  der  Stadt  Athen,  Leipzig  (1898),  pp.  244-245,  allowed  four 
days  for  the  business  holiday  at  the  time  of  the  Mysteries,  namely  Boedromion  19, 
20,  21,  22.  Van  der  Loeff,  Be  ludis  Eleus.,  Leyden  (1903),  pp.  89  ff.,  argued  that  the 
evidence  at  our  disposal  was  inconclusive.  P.  Foucart,  Les  Mysteres  d’Eleusis, 
Paris  (1914),  p.  358,  mentioned  I.G.,  II2,  794  as  the  crucial  text,  then  uncertainly  re¬ 
stored  to  give  the  24th  as  the  first  day  of  business.  L.  Deubner,  Attische  Feste, 
Berlin  (1932),  p.  91,  has  accepted  this  agnostic  conclusion;  in  his  table,  after  p.  267, 
he  makes  a  tentative  entry  of  the  Mysteries  proper  for  Boedromion  20,  21,  22;  in 
agreement  with  most  others,  he  would  have  the  procession  on  the  19th.  P.  Graindor, 
Alhenes  sous  Hadrien,  Cairo  (1934),  P-  *53,  gives  Boedromion  13-28  as  the  extreme 
dates.  For  the  28th,  see  below  under  Boedromion  22.  Cf.  also  Cornford  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  Ancient  History,  IV,  p.  528  for  the  calendar  of  the  i4th-i9th,  and  for  events 
of  the  20th,  Homeric  Hymns,  edd.  T.  W.  Allen,  W.  R.  Halliday  (and  E.  E.  Sikes), 
second  edition,  Oxford  (1936),  pp.  136,  150,  154. 

2  Aristotle,  ’AO.  IIoX.  43,  3,  with  the  commentary  by  Sandys  (second  edition). 

a  Philostratus,  Vit.  Apol.  4,  18;  p.  138,  4  in  Kayser,  combined  with  Lys.  6,  4. 
Graindor,  Alhenes  sous  Hadrien,  p.  153,  n.  1,  places  this  sacrifice  on  the  14th,  after 
the  arrival  of  the  lepi. 
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Boedromion  16.  "AXa Se  ptvorai  (or  aXa<5e  cXacrts).  The  leptia 
Sevpo  were  performed  on  either  the  16th  or  17th.  It  was  on  the  16th 
that  Chabrias  used  to  distribute  wine  in  commemoration  of  his  victory 
at  Naxos  (376  b.c.).]  No  decree  of  this  day  is  extant. 

Boedromion  17.  'lepeia  Sevpo  (?).  The  Epidauria.  The  liturgical 
calendar  I.G.,  II2,  1367,  of  Hadrianic  date,  which  may  have  pertained 
to  some  ykvos  or  other  society  concerned  with  cult,2  specifies  a  sacrifice 
of  a  pig  to  Demeter  and  Kore:  Aij^rpi  Kopjj  8e\<j>aKa  awn epdtroos.  The 
sacrifice  of  a  pig  was  purificatory,  and  the  word  awnepderus  apparently 
means  that  the  sacrifice  could  not  be  postponed:3  the  calendar  of  the 
Mysteries  was  rigidly  fixed.  Graindor  urges  that  the  Epidauria  should 
fall  on  this  day,  rather  than  on  the  18th,  which  has  also  been  considered 
possible.  No  decree  from  the  17th  is  extant,  whereas  there  are  four 
from  the  18th.  This  consideration  may  reinforce  Graindor’s  argument. 
During  the  Epidauria,  when  the  Basileus  conducted  a  nopni]  in  honor  of 
Asklepios,  the  pvarai  remained  in  their  homes.4  The  ceremonies  may 
not  have  lasted  all  day:  there  may  have  been  time  for  public  meetings. 
It  seems  highly  probable,  however,  that  the  day  of  the  Epidauria  was  a 
business  holiday,  which  therefore  should  fall  on  the  17th. 

Boedromion  18.  Four  decrees  passed  by  the  Ekklesia  are  extant  from 
this  day.5 

It  is  notable  that  I.G.,  II2, 1367,  mentioned  above,  calls  for  a  sacrifice 
by  the  special  group  which  set  up  that  calendar,  of  fruits  of  the  season 
to  Dionysos.  The  conflict  may  be  taken  to  mean  a  connection  with  the 
cult  of  Demeter  and  Kore  (thus  Graindor),  or  it  may  be  that  the  events 
of  the  1 8th,  which  permitted  regular  public  assemblies,  had  no  large 
general  importance.6 

Boedromion  ig.  No  extant  decree  is  dated  on  this  day.  Apparently 
specifying  part  of  the  main  nopny,  I.G.,  II2,  1078  of  ca.  210/1  a.d. 
provides  that  the  ephebes  are  to  accompany  the  tepa  to  Eleusis  on 

1  Plut.,  Phoc.,  6;  Polyaenus  3,  11. 

2  Graindor,  Athenes  sous  Hadrien,  Cairo  (1934),  pp.  148  ff. 

3  Graindor,  ibid. 

4  Aristotle,  ’Ad.  IIoX.  56,  4. 

6  I.G.,  II2,  657,  787;  I.G.,  IV2,  84;  Hesperia  V  (1936),  no.  14,  p.  419.  In  657  the 
meeting  is  an  inKAntrla  nvpla.,  but  not  in  787.  I.G.,  IV2,  84  is  of  ca.  40/2  a.d.;  the 
others  are  of  the  third  century  b.c. 

3  Cf.  Deubner,  op.  cit.,  p.  72  and  Graindor,  op.  cit.,  p.  153,  n.  6. 
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Boedromion  19.1  In  the  third  century  after  Christ,  therefore,  this 
was  an  official  holiday,  the  day  of  the  great  procession.  It  might  be 
conceived  that  in  Roman  times  the  irofnrrj,  formerly  held  on  the  20th, 
was  moved  forward  a  day.  The  absence  of  decrees,  though  it  may  be 
fortuitous,  points  rather  to  the  conclusion  that  in  Hellenistic  times  as 
well  the  19th  was  the  day  of  the  procession.  It  is  also  conceivable 
but  unlikely  that  the  ephebes  were  sent  ahead  with  certain  Upa  to 
Eleusis  one  day  in  advance  of  the  main  Tropirr),  to  make  prepara¬ 
tions. 

Boedromion  20.  No  extant  decree  is  dated  on  this  day.2  Three 
literary  references,  two  of  which  are  in  Plutarch,  tell  us  plainly  that  on 
the  20th  they  “lead  out”  Iakchos  or  “send  him  from  the  city  to 
Eleusis.”3  Influenced  by  the  decree  of  210/n  a.d.,  scholars  have 

1  U.  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorf,  in  some  of  his  very  last  pages,  Der  Glaube  der 
Hellenen,  Berlin  (1931-1932),  II,  p.  479,  etc.,  has  made  full  use  of  this  document. 

2  I.G.,  II2,  799  is  doubtfully  assigned  in  I.G.,  II2,  to  this  day,  but  Meritt  has  read 
and  restored  it  otherwise  ( Hesperia  IV  [1935],  P-  55°)-  The  day  is  certainly  not  the 
twentieth,  although  the  crucial  letter,  at  the  end  of  line  2,  should  be  dotted  as  very 
doubtful.  In  line  6  one  blank  space,  for  punctuation,  should  follow  the  formula  of 
passage,  so  that  13  letters  are  missing  from  the  name  of  the  spokesman.  A  new  line  8 

rea(js  £ _ _?i _ D  I  Q  N  'Jp  C  •  ‘  Hence  the  decree  did  not 

concern  ephebes  or  prytaneis.  The  basis  of  the  reconstruction  is  sound,  but  the 
interspaces  in  the  invocation  are  of  16,  not  17,  letter-spaces  (1  +  16  +  1  +  16  + 
1  +  16  +  1  =  52). 

The  stele  also  provides  an  archaeological  curiosity.  A  floral  ornament,  apparently 
a  rose,  is  carved  in  repousse  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  space  between  line  2  and  the 
moulding,  i.e.,  between  the  E  and  0  of  0  EOI.  The  flower  is  0.04  m.  in  height, 
0.05  m.  in  breadth,  and  doubtless  was  painted  red.  The  fact  that  line  2,  instead  of 
being  inscribed  close  to  the  invocation,  was  moved  down  to  accommodate  the  flower 
proves  that  the  flower  was  part  of  the  original  design.  Probably  it  was  a  symbol. 
Rhodes  used  a  type  parlante  on  her  coins,  and  [tup  'Po]5tco^  could  be  restored  in 
line  8;  but  this  is  a  mere  guess.  No  other  stele  known  to  me  has  any  sort  of  carved 
decoration,  except  crowns,  in  the  inscribed  part  of  the  face  of  the  stele. 

*  Plut.  Camill.  19:  ovk  ayuou  6’  on  irepi  top  tup  pvoTtipiup  xaipop  aid  is  Ofjfial  Tt 
KaTtoKaprioap  iiro  ’A\t£apSpou  ical  p era  raura  <j>povpap  ’A8t)pcuol  Maxebopup  ibi^apro 
irepl  avTr/p  tt\p  e'txaba  rod  Boijbpopiupos,  fj  t6p  pvtTTtxbp  "I axxop  Qayovoip.  PIlOC.  28: 
eixabi  yap  r)  ppovpa  Boi)bpopiupos  eUrtixOv  pvarripiup  optup,  fl  top  "laxxoP  <£  a<rr«os 
’EXeiKTiKaSe  irkpirovaip.  Schol.  Ar.  Ran.  324:  p la  tup  pvaTijplup  eoTip  77  eixas,  ip 
fl  t6p  “laKxop  iZ&yovm.  References  from  A.  Mommsen,  Feste  der  Stadt  Athen,  p. 
207,  n.  3. 
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agreed  that  this  means  arrival  in  Eleusis  after  the  sundown  which 
ended  the  19th.1 

This  strains  the  literal  meaning  of  e^ay  ou<n,  which  refers  properly  to 
the  point  of  departure,  not  of  arrival;  and  the  whole  passage  from  the 
Life  of  Phocion,  when  interpreted  without  preconception,  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  procession  itself  was  disturbed  by  the  Macedonian 
seizure  of  Munychia.  Now  the  present  theory,  which  “harmonizes” 
the  figures  19  and  20,  would  have  the  procession  already  near  or  in 
Eleusis  at  the  end  (sundown)  of  the  19th.  The  absence  at  present  of 
decrees  dated  on  the  19th  suggests  that  the  19th  was  a  holiday,  and 
consequently  that  the  procession  really  was  on  the  19th,  as  the  decree 
of  2 10/ 1 1  a.d.  prescribes.  The  difficulties  in  Plutarch  can  only  be  over¬ 
come,  however,  by  supposing  that  his  two  passages  are  carelessly  ex¬ 
pressed.  Carelessly,  not  ignorantly:  Plutarch  would  have  precise 
knowledge  on  such  a  point.2 

Boedromion  21.  No  extant  decree  is  dated  on  this,  presumably  a 
principal  day  of  the  celebration,  which  took  place  after  sundown. 

Boedromion  22.  A  meeting  of  an  otherwise  unknown  (3ov\r)  lepa  was 
held  evidently  on  Boedromion  22  in  the  year  117/8  a.d.,3  as  is  recorded 
by  I.G.,  II2,  1072.  The  date  is  67567;  /rer’  eUada,  and  Meritt  shows4 
that  the  count  was  backward.5  This  would  be  troublesome6  were  it  not 

1  Thus  Deubner,  Attische  Feste,  p.  72,  n.  7. 

*  Herodotus  tells  us  that  very  shortly  (apparently  one  or  two  days)  before  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  Dikaios,  one  of  the  exiles,  and  Demaratos,  the  former  king  of 
Sparta,  saw  a  great  cloud  of  dust  move  out  from  the  Thriasian  plain  to  Salamis,  and 
they  heard  the  mystic  chant  with  which  Iakchos  was  wont  to  be  led  out.  Plutarch 
has  two  dates  for  the  battle  itself,  Mounichion  16  and  Boedromion  20.  The  two 
have  been  harmonized  (Munro  in  C.A.H.,  IV,  pp.  304,  313);  for  our  purposes 
Boedromion  20  is  of  some  interest  in  connection  with  the  passage  in  Herodotus. 
Assuming  that  the  central  days  of  the  Mysteries  were  fixed  and  unchanging  through¬ 
out  antiquity,  it  would  seem  that  the  phenomena  were  observed  at  twilight  on 
Boedromion  19/20,  and  that  the  battle  occurred  on  the  following  day,  the  20th. 
This  conclusion,  be  it  noted,  rests  on  numerous  hypotheses. 

3  For  the  date,  see  Graindor,  Athenes  sous  Hadrien,  Cairo  (1934),  p.  86,  and  refer¬ 
ences. 

4  Hesperia  IV  (193s),  P-  S6r- 

6  The  date  might  be  Boedromion  23  if  one  of  the  first  two  prytaneis  had  34  instead 
of  33  days.  The  proper  normal  number,  32,  was  exceeded  in  any  case. 

3  In  fact  Mommsen  was  led  to  reject  the  dating  by  month  entirely,  Feste  der 
Stadt  Athen,  p.  235,  n.  1. 
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that  Keil  and  Graindor1  have  proved  that  the  meeting  (line  3)  took 
place  not  in  the  Eleusinion  (at  Athens)  but  at  Eleusis  itself,  kv 
’EXei laeivL.  This  is  quite  understandable,  and  it  increases  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  the  21st  was  in  every  period  the  central  and  fixed 
day  of  the  celebration.  Otherwise  no  extant  decree  is  dated  on  the 
22nd. 

Boedromion  23.  No  extant  decree  is  dated  on  this  day.  The  cele¬ 
bration  may  have  continued  into  the  evening.2 

Boedromion  24.  The  return  trip  to  Athens  was  made  on  the  23rd  or 
24th.  A  law  attributed  to  Solon  provided  that  the  first  session  of  the 
Boule  after  the  Mysteries  should  be  held  in  the  Eleusinion.3  This  gave 
Koehler  his  basis  for  restoring  kv  rw[i  ’EXeixrmwi]  in  I.G.,  II2,  794, 
line  4.  We  have  seen  that  no  other  known  place  of  meeting  of  the  Boule 
can  be  restored  in  that  line.  Hence  the  day  of  I.G.,  II2,  794,  Bo? jSpo/xt- 
uvos  rerpaSi  per’  dtcadas  was  the  first  day  after  the  Mysteries,  and  the 
problem  is  to  determine  the  meaning  of  per’  dnabas. 

The  accepted  meaning  was  formerly  ‘after  the  twentieth,’  but  there 
was  evidence  to  show  that  the  phrase  denoted,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
backward  reckoning  from  the  end  of  the  month.  An  inscription  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Agora  in  1933  demonstrated  that  the  backward  count 
was  used,  and  a  full-length  study  by  Meritt  has  shown  that  in  some  17 
known  instances  the  count  was  backward.  There  remain,  nevertheless, 
four  stubborn  instances  in  which  the  count  is  forward  from  the  twenti¬ 
eth.4  For  I.G.,  II2,  794,  therefore,  the  possibilities  are  Boedromion  27 
or  26  (backward  count),  or  24  (forward  count).  Since  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  Boule  should  have  held  no  session  for  as  long  as  seven  days, 
the  24th  is  the  more  likely  date,  but  epigraphically  the  equation  can  be 
restored  to  fit  all  the  possibilities,  and  another  inscription  must  decide 
the  question. 

1  P.  Graindor,  Album  d’ inscriptions  altiques  d'tpoque  impSriale,  Gand  (1924),  p. 
28,  who  attributes  the  reading  to  Keil.  O.  Rubensohn,  Die  Mysterienheiligtiimer  in 
Eleusis  und  Samothraki,  Berlin  (1892),  p.  84,  suspected  that  this  was  the  correct 
version. 

1  Foucart,  p.  358. 

3  Andocides,  De  Myst.  111:  rj  /SouXi )  KodtStio-dai  ipeWe  Kara  rov  SoXojvos  vipov  Ss 
KtXeiei  rfj  vortpalif.  r&v  pv<TTt]ploiv  iSpav  noitiv  kv  rip  'EXevoivUp. 

4  Hesperia  IV  (1935),  pp.  525-561;  summary  on  p.  561.  Other  aspects  of  the  in¬ 
scription  are  discussed  below,  pp.  168  ff. 
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The  first  decree  of  I.G.,  II2,  848  was  dated  to  this  day  by  Meritt1 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  one  possible  restoration  of  the 
calendar  formula  in  lines  2-4.  Study  of  the  period  of  the  Mysteries 
shows  that  this  is  in  fact  the  only  possible  day.2  It  follows,  since  the 
first  decree  of  I.G.,  II2,  848  was  passed  by  the  Demos,  that  the  whole 
body  of  citizens,  and  not  just  the  bouleutai  ( I.G. ,  II2,  794),  had  returned 
to  Athens  in  time  for  a  session  on  the  24th.3 

A  third  decree  from  the  24th  is  I.G.,  II2,  837  of  227/6,  a  decree  of  the 
Demos,  subject  unknown.4  Two  further  possibilities  are  I.G.,  II2,  665, 
a  decree  in  honor  of  ephebes,5  and,  very  doubtfully,  yet  another  of  the 
same  subject,  recently  assembled  from  Agora  and  other  fragments.6 

1  Hesperia  IV  (1935),  557- 

*  From  the  usual  arithmetical  computation,  Meritt  infers  that  the  count  with 
Her'  eixidas  was  forward.  The  present  study  reinforces  this  by  a  second  proof,  for  if 
the  second  equation  were  to  be  taken  as  giving  backward  count,  then  the  first 
decree,  which  was  passed  at  least  three  days  before  the  second,  would  have  to  be 
dated  Boedromion  21  (or  20).  For  the  full  text  of  the  decree  see  Dow,  Hesperia, 
Supplement  I  (1937),  PP-  81-83. 

3  It  is  notable  that  I.G.,  II2,  794,  which,  as  we  now  see,  must  date  from  the  24th, 
provides  a  new  instance  of  forward  count  (the  fifth  known  instance)  which  is  from  a 
year,  216/5,  only  four  years  removed  from  I.G.,  II2,  848  of  212/1  b.c. 

4  Meritt,  Hesperia  IV  (1935),  p.  557-  6  Meritt,  Hesperia  IV  (1935),  p.  549. 

*  Dow,  Hesperia  IV  (1935),  pp.  71-81,  lines  35-36. 

I.G.,  II2,  846  of  215/4  b.c.  shows  the  style  of  the  decrees  mentioning  Hagnias,  but 
in  degenerate  form.  The  lettering  is  regular  enough  so  that,  for  instance,  the  mason 
cannot  have  intended  a  symmetrical  disposition  of  [t5o£cv  rtl]  / 3[ou\e!  xai  rCi  1 
617/iwi],  a  restoration  which  might  otherwise  be  favored  by  a  “new”  letter  (B  or  P) 
which  appears  clearly  in  line  7,  midway  beneath  the  0  and  I  of  line  6.  The  scheme  is 
therefore  similar  to  that  of  I.G.,  II2,  794: 

215/4  I.G.,  II2,  846  Not  sloichedon,  ca.  40J 

[TSirl  Aio/cX«ou]s  fipxo/'ros  [tirl  rrjs  —  -  -  -  Tplr-q s] 

[irpurai'eias]  rji  S rparoKXeovs  KfipiaS^s] 

[iypapp6.Ttvt]w  Bo7)5popiaj[i'os - -9 - -  -] 

[-  -'-S-  rrj s  xp]vrartLas‘  [tKK\i)ala  iv  tu  1  dtarpcoi  ?  tcov] 

[xpokSpoiv  e-jrt]<pTi<j)L^tv  [ - --'3 - --] 

[/cal  avpirp6e5p]of  vvvv  [iSo^ev  rel  Kai  tul  Srjpui  TO] 

[ - C:X- - ]  ^  [‘ . ttxtv,  ktX.] 

The  ?So{f!'-clause  was  about  one  space  off  centre.  Since  the  days  of  the  prytany 
and  of  the  month  must  have  nearly  corresponded,  the  decree  was  passed  before  the 
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Clearly  the  24th  was  the  first  day  of  business  after  the  Mysteries. 

Boedromion  25.  In  40/2  a.d.,  as  we  learn  from  I.G.,  IV2,  83,  line  2, 
the  Council  of  the  Areopagos  met  at  Eleusis  on  Boedromion  Trep^V 
amovros.  The  day  may  equally  have  been  the  26th.  I.G.,  II2,  665  may 
have  been  passed  on  this  day,  but  the  24th  and  26th  are  also  possible. 
No  extant  decree  is  positively  dated  on  the  25th. 

Boedromion  26.  I.G.,  IV2,  83  may  have  been  passed  on  the  26th, 
instead  of  on  the  25th.  I.G.,  II2,  665  may  have  been  passed  on  the 
26th,  instead  of  on  the  24th  or  25th.  No  extant  decree  is  positively 
dated  on  the  26th. 

Boedromion  27.  We  have  seen  from  the  first  decree  of  I.G.,  II2,  848 
that  on  Boedromion  24  of  the  year  212/iB.c.  the  Ekklesia  held  a 
meeting.  From  the  second  decree  of  the  same  inscription  it  is  now 
established  that  the  Boule  met  three  days  later,  on  the  27th,  in  the 
Bouleuterion  and  adjourned  to  the  Eleusinion,  (3ov\ri  e[v  PovXevrripiui 
Kal  e/c]  to v  fiovktvT-qp'iov  kv  rcot  ’EXeimvIaa.  It  is  unthinkable  that 
this  meeting  on  the  27th  was  the  first  session  of  the  Boule  after  the 
Mysteries.  The  reason  for  the  adjournment  to  the  Eleusinion  is  not 
obvious;  possibly  there  was  some  unfinished  business  connected  with 
the  recent  Mysteries. 

Summary.  The  evidence  viewed  as  a  whole  points  to  certain  further 
conclusions. 

(1)  The  inscriptions  which  show  that  the  24th  was  the  first  day  of 
business  after  the  Mysteries  all  date  from  the  third  century  b.c.  From 
no  period,  however,  is  there  evidence  which  suggests  any  modification 
of  the  calendar  in  this  respect,  except  two  items  of  Roman  date.  In 
117/8  a.d.  there  was  a  /3ov\i)  tepa  at  Eleusis  on  the  22nd  or  23rd.  In 
40/ 2  a.d.  the  Council  of  the  Areopagos  was  still  at  Eleusis  on  the  25th 
or  26th.  From  the  latter  it  might  be  argued  that  the  period  of  the 
Mysteries  had  been  extended  a  day  or  two.  The  modifications  made  in 
Roman  times  were  apparently  slight,  and  the  evidence  as  a  whole 
suggests  that  the  calendar  of  the  Mysteries  remained  substantially  the 
same  from  the  establishment  of  that  calendar  to  the  end  of  antiquity. 
Only  the  data  for  the  precise  day  of  the  main  Topirq  present  difficulties. 

twentieth,  for  the  space  does  not  permit  dates  after  that.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
measure  was  not  passed  by  the  Boule  sitting  in  the  Eleusinion,  a  restoration  other¬ 
wise  possible. 
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(2)  Since  the  great  majority  of  the  extant  decrees  are  decrees  passed 
by  the  Ekklesia,  the  absence  of  decrees  from  Boedromion  13,  15,  16, 
and  17  does  not  prove  that  the  Boule  was  not  in  session  on  those  days. 
On  the  13th  the  Boule  probably  did  regularly  hold  a  meeting;  as  to  the 
15th,  16th,  and  especially  the  17th,  the  probability  is  that  these  days 
were  considered  holidays  under  the  Solonian  law,  and  that  no  meetings 
were  held. 

(3)  The  evidence  at  present  points  to  comparatively  frequent  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Ekklesia  on  Boedromion  18  and  24.  A  practical  reason  may 
be  suggested  for  believing  that  this  evidence  does  not  mislead  us.  On 
the  1 8th  the  city  was  doubtless  full  of  citizens  who  had  come  up  from 
the  country  demes  to  join  the  procession  to  Eleusis  on  the  19th.  A 
meeting  on  one  of  the  preceding  days,  say  on  the  16th  or  17th,  would  be 
inconvenient  for  such  citizens;  whereas  a  meeting  on  the  18th,  and 
also,  for  the  same  reason,  on  the  24th,  would  be  opportune.  Hence  the 
paucity  of  decrees  of  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th. 

(4)  The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Demeter,  lines  47  ff.,  kwrjpap  pev  eireira 
Kara  yOova  ttotv  1a  A rjca,  kt\.,  was  thought  by  Roscher  and  others  to  be 
proof  of  a  nine-day  fast  (vriareia)  by  devout  pvaraL.  This  notion  is  dis¬ 
cussed  and  rejected  in  recent  studies.1  At  first  thought  the  present 
study  might  seem  to  rehabilitate  the  old  theory.  Since  a  fast  might 
continue  through  the  18th,  when  legislative  business  had  to  intrude 
into  the  holiday  period,  the  full  duration  of  the  period  was  of  exactly 
nine  days  (i5th-23rd).  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  this  number 
of  days  was  originally  apportioned  to  the  Mysteries  in  obedience  to  the 
tradition  about  the  i^o-reia  of  Demeter.2  During  the  period  of  nine 
days,  devout  niystai  may  have  abstained  from  certain  foods.3  Complete 

1  See  especially  the  ed.  of  the  Homeric  Hymns  by  T.  W.  Allen,  W.  R.  Halliday 
(and  E.  E.  Sikes),  Oxford  (T936),  pp.  r35-T36. 

2  The  number  nine  is  suspect  as  being  a  “round”  number,  but  a  fast  of  nine 
days  was  definitely  associated  with  the  Thesmophoria.  Allen,  etc.,  ibid.,  reject 
Nilsson’s  theory  ( Griech .  Fesle,  p.  321)  that  this  referred  to  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries, 
but  the  determination  of  the  duration  of  the  Mysteries  suggests  that  Nilsson  may 
have  been  right.  The  Thesmophoria  originally  and  commonly,  however,  seem  to 
have  lasted  only  three  days;  W.  R.  Halliday,  The  Greek  Questions  of  Plutarch, 
Oxford  (1928),  p.  T43. 

3  Those  which  are  discussed  in  P.  R.  Arbesmann,  Das  Fasten  bei  den  Griecken  und 
Romern  (Religionsgesch.  Versuche  und  Vorarbeiten,  XXI,  r),  Giessen  (1929),  pp. 
77-78,  would  apply  to  this  nine-day  period. 
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abstinence  for  the  nine  days  in  question  is  still,  of  course,  an  impossible 
theory.  There  is  nothing  but  the  inference  from  the  Homeric  Hymn  to 
support  it,  whereas  the  distribution  of  wine  by  Chabrias  on  the  16th, 
not  before  instanced  in  this  connection,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  such 
abstinence  was  not  even  formally  observed.  The  vrjarela  proper  began 
sometime  after  the  16th  —  doubtless  after  the  18th  —  and  may  have 
lasted  only  a  day  or  so.1  The  distribution  of  wine  by  Chabrias,  further¬ 
more,  is  proof  that  wine  should  not  be  included  in  the  list  of  things 
prohibited  during  the  general  period  of  the  Mysteries.2 

(5)  The  conspicuous  fact  in  any  case  is  that  in  the  midst  of  the  holi¬ 
days,  on  the  1 8th,  meetings  were  held.  The  explanation  is  doubtless 
that  in  a  state  where  much  routine  business  had  to  be  settled  in  legisla¬ 
tive  bodies,  the  Boule  could  not  adjourn  for  as  long  as  nine  days. 


The  Re-Foundation  of  the  Lykaia 
ca.  215  b.c.  Not  stoichedon  ca.  54 

[ - Kat  ov/inrpoeSpoi] 

Vacat  [eSo^ev  ret  /3ouXet  /cat  rcot  drjpu t  Vacat] 

Fragment  .  .  .  vXos  KXecot<[os  -  -  -  -  ehvev'  eireidr),  irporepov  re  to 0 

a  dr)pov  rou] 

=  I.G.,  II2,  Mey a\oTro\(.TWv  [ airoareiXavros  deupovs  rov s  eTrayyeXXo//- 
993  ras  rov  aycoi'a] 

5  tojv  Au/cattov  <7re</>aJ'[tri7t'  yvpviKov  /cat  Ittitikov  taoXupxtOF, 
(?)  -  -  -  -  6  5r;] 

pos  euxapterretr  au[rwt  Trpocupovpevos  e\pt]4>ioaro  (?)  -  -  - 

aTToSexeudai ] 

re  rov  aycova  Kadawelp  eTayyeWovcnv  ol  decopol  (TTecpavirrjv 
(?)  -C-A  /cat] 

a7rooreXXeif  0eu>po[us  ets  r a  Au/cata  (?)  rovs  ovvdvoovras 
rrjv  OvoLav ] 

/cat  vvv  8e  iraXiv  a7recr[raX/cej'  irpeofieis  (?) - 

ot] 


1  Arbesmann,  op.  cit.  Cf.  Allen,  etc.,  op.  cit.,  p.  154. 

2  Contra,  Arbesmann,  loc.  cit.,  again  an  inference  from  the  story  of  Demeter. 


Figure  3.  I.G.,  II2,  993,  Fragment  b. 
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10  opevwv  heZv,  eireiSri  t[o.tpl6v  koTLV - 

irtpl  (?)] 

to 0  818006  at  a6\a  ro[ts  vikCxhv  toiv  toXltuv  a  koli  toZs  ra 
’OXvp-iria  vlkuktlv] 

6  8rjpos  iravra  M€7aX[o7roXir - 

8e8o] 

[x]0cu  ret  fiovXeZ  rou[s  XaxovTa s  irpokdpov s  els  ttjv  kmoucav 
€kkXijitl ] 

[av  x]p»7MaTto-at  irepi  t[ovtcov,  yvwpriv  8e  ZvpfiaXXeodaL  tt}s 
(3ouXfjs  ds  tov ] 

15  [Srjpov  ot]i  bond  r«[t  /3 ovXyZ - 

'  --] 

[.  .  .  C.  7 ) .  .  .]  TOV  TOLS  r[ - 

[.  .  .c.6t  .  .  7r]purama>[i - - 

. ] 

[.  .  . c.7.*.  .  ?[pov  xar[ - 

-  -  rous] 

[irpeo^eLS  (?)  t\Civ  Me[7aXo7roXiT(iv - 

‘  ----] 

Fragment  In  a  gold  wreath: 

b 


=  E.M.  5579 


20  [6  hypos’] 

[17  fiovXrf\ 

[roos  TpeofieLS  (?)] 
\tuv\  Mf7  [aXo] 
[ttJoXitwj' 


Robert,  who  has  done  most  toward  restoring  the  text,  ventures  no 
new  date.1  It  is  the  object  of  this  study  to  do  so. 


1  For  convenience  I  give  the  former  editions.  Hauvette-Besnault,  Bulletin  de 
Correspondance  hellenique,  VIII  (1884),  472;  I.G.,  II,  5,  451c  (Koehler  dated  it,  by 
letter  forms  presumably,  “  not  much  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century  ”) ; 
Kirchner  and  Hiller  in  I.G.,  II2,  made  minor  improvements;  Robert,  B.C.H.,  L 
(1926),  pp.  495-496,  made  extensive  restorations.  The  inscription  is  totally  neg¬ 
lected  by  Scherling  in  P.W.K.,  by  Hiller  in  P.W.K.  and  I.G.,  V,  2,  and  by  Immer- 
wahr  in  Kulte  (full  references  below).  Scherling  also  omits  reference  to  Klee,  A  gone. 
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The  spacing  of  the  preserved  letters  is  highly  regular  (Fig.  2).  Line 
13,  as  restored,  has  fifty-three  and  a  half;  line  14  has  fifty-four;  and 
Robert’s  proposal  for  line  1 1  (a  much  less  certain  formula,  to  be  sure) 
has  fifty-five.  Hence  the  restorations  proposed  for  lines  5,  6,  and  7  by 
Robert  are  probably  to  be  supplemented,  or  altered,  to  allow  more 
letters,  as  I  have  indicated.  The  other  differences  from  the  texts  by 
Robert  and  Kirchner  do  not  call  for  comment.  In  line  17,  probably  a 
banquet  for  the  ambassadors  in  the  Prytaneion  is  mentioned. 

Fragment  b  (Fig.  3),  with  part  of  the  cuttings  to  indicate  a  gold 
crown,* 1  is  shown  by  the  style  of  the  lettering  to  belong  to  the  stone 
which  gives  us  I.G.,  II2,  993.  Marble  (in  both  pieces  yellowish  with 
grey-blue  veins)  and  text  make  the  identification  certain. 

Above  the  preserved  part  of  line  3  there  is  a  blank  space  reachinr  to 
the  broken  edge  of  the  stone.  This  might  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
first  of  two  decrees  was  inscribed  above,  followed  by  a  blank  space, 
and  then  by  a  (preserved)  second  decree.  The  restoration,  in  that  case, 
should  omit  lines  1  and  2;  but  then  the  preamble,  cut  down  to  include 
only  the  spokesman,  would  be  impossibly  brief  even  in  this  period, 
when  preambles  were  often  curtailed  in  second  decrees.  The  height  of 
the  blank  space  is  less  than  the  height  of  one  line  plus  two  interspaces: 
hence  line  1  need  not  appear  on  the  preserved  fragment.  In  short,  the 
decree  had  a  regular  preamble,  with  the  clause  of  passage  (line  2) 
centred.  There  may  have  been  a  (lost)  decree  above;  it  may  have  dealt 
with  the  first  embassy  (line  8).  In  any  case  the  blank  space  above  line  3 
is  not  evidence  for  or  against  a  lost  decree.2 


The  stone  ( Epigraphical  Museum  [Athens],  no.  7580  =  I.G.,  II2,  993)  is  recorded  in 
the  inventory  of  the  Museum  as  though  it  came  from  the  Acropolis,  and  it  was 
assigned  a  number  in  the  old  catalogue  of  inscriptions  from  the  Acropolis.  Koehler 
was  not  convinced  that  it  did  come  from  there,  and  Kirchner  repeats  his  “ut 
videtur.”  Study  of  the  places  of  erecting  stelae  suggests  no  doubt  that  this  stele  was 
in  fact  set  up  on  the  Acropolis.  The  identification  of  fragment  b,  also  recorded  in  the 
Acropolis  Catalogue,  confirms  this  conclusion. 

1  “Greek  Crowns  and  Crown  Inscriptions”  were  dealt  with  in  an  article  by  G.  B. 
Hussey  in  Papers  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens ,  V,  1886— 
1890  (publ.  Boston,  1892),  pp.  135-161;  for  gold  crowns  see  pp.  i43-I45- 

2  The  surface  of  the  stone  at  lines  14-19  shows  traces  of  a  toothed  chisel,  as  if  the 
whole  had  been  erased.  No  traces  of  earlier  letters  have  been  detected,  and  the 
chisel  marks  seem  to  attest  merely  careless  preparation  of  the  surface. 
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The  lettering  is  patently  in  the  ‘disjointed’  style  of  229-ca.  206  b.c. 
(above,  p.  105). 1  The  date  hitherto  accepted,  namely  ante  med.  s.  II, 
gave  the  decree  no  historical  significance  either  for  Megalopolis  or  for 
Athens.  Properly  dated,  the  decree  has  meaning  for  both. 

We  should  first  consider  the  history  of  Megalopolis  in  relation 
especially  to  the  Lykaia.  The  Lykaia  itself  was  reputed  older  than 
any  Greek  festival  except  the  Eleusinia.2  Evidence  is  lacking,  but 
doubtless  the  Lykaia  was  at  an  early  time  primarily  a  festival  of  the 
Arcadian  ethnos.  When  Megalopolis  was  founded,  in  370/69,  the  festi¬ 
val  must  have  come  at  once  under  the  more  or  less  direct  control  of  the 
new  city,3  as  the  decree  I.G.,  II2,  993  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  The 
festival,  for  aught  we  know,  may  have  been  reorganized  at  that  time; 
our  task  is  to  seek  a  probable  date  of  reorganization  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  third  century.4  In  view  of  the  well-known  lapse  of  time  between  the 
inception  of  the  Leukophryena  at  Magnesia  and  its  general  acceptance, 
we  might  consider  dates  as  early  as  about  250  b.c.  for  the  revival  of  the 
Lykaia.  Nothing  really  excludes  a  re-founding  under  one  of  the  ty¬ 
rants,  Aristodamos  or  Lydiades,  of  that  period;  or  at  the  time  (235) 
when  Megalopolis  joined  the  Achaean  League.  Certainly  the  event  did 
not  take  place  in  the  220’s  unless  very  soon  before  220;  for  in  227  we 
have  the  battle  of  Mt.  Lykaios  in  which  Lydiades  was  killed,  and  in  the 
fall  of  223  Cleomenes  III  took  and  “destroyed”  Megalopolis. 

The  city  was  soon  re-inhabited  and  took  on  a  new  lease  of  life,  which 
meant,  however,  a  new  series  of  quarrels  between  rich  and  poor.  These 
quarrels  were  exacerbated  by  a  general  decline  in  wealth  consequent 

1  Fragment  b,  the  newly  identified  piece,  gives  us  the  first  gold  wreath  in  any  in¬ 
scription  of  the  ‘disjointed’  style.  The  wreath  is  cut  in  a  somewhat  careless  manner 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  lettering. 

2  Nilsson,  Griechische  Feste,  pp.  8-10;  Scherling  in  Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll,  Realett- 
cyc.,  s.v.,  with  references. 

3  A  peribolos  in  the  Agora  was  consecrated  to  Lykaian  Zeus  (Paus.  8,  30,  8)  in 
370/69  B.c.  as  part  of  the  program  of  cementing  bonds  of  union  between  the  towns 
then  combined  to  form  Megalopolis;  M.  Nilsson,  History  of  Greek  Religion,  Eng. 
trans.,  Oxford  (1925),  p.  242. 

4  That  the  Lykaia  flourished  in  the  meantime  is  shown  by  Syll.3  314,  which  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  problem  whether  the  festival  was  penteteric,  or,  as  is  claimed  by  T. 
Klee,  Zur  gesch.  d.  gym.  Agone,  Leipzig-Berlin  (1918),  pp.  66  f.,  trieteric;  see  Hiller, 
P.W.K.,  XVI,  135  and  references. 
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upon  the  destruction.  The  worst  trouble  of  all,  Polybius  (5,  93)  tells 
us,  arose  over  a  law  code  drawn  up  by  the  Peripatetic  philosopher 
Prytanis,1  whom  Antigonus  had  sent  from  Athens  for  the  purpose.  A 
new  agreement  was  prompted  in  217  by  Aratus,  who  seems  to  have 
given  the  work  to  a  native,  Kerkidas.2  The  years  222-217,  therefore, 
were  a  time  of  new  beginnings.  During  the  years  just  preceding,  the 
Lykaia  may  well  have  been  suspended.  A  re-foundation  soon  there¬ 
after  is  more  likely  than  at  any  other  time.  The  reduced  circumstances 
of  the  citizens  might  be  mentioned  as  an  objection  to  this  view.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  improbable  that  extensive  building  operations,  as  in  con¬ 
temporary  Magnesia,  accompanied  the  new  festival: 3  but  there  was  no 
need  for  that,  because  there  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  destruction  of 
the  few  and  simple  buildings  at  Lykaion.  A  festival,  moreover,  was  in 
part  a  commercial  venture,  so  that  the  impoverished  citizens  stood  to 
gain.  There  was  also  civil  strife,  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  was  serious 
enough  to  interfere.  On  the  whole,  the  re-establishment  of  the  Lykaia 
about  220  b.c.,  or  more  probably  after  Kerkidas  and  Aratus  had 
calmed  the  strife  in  217,  seems  reasonable.  The  battle  of  Sellasia 
must  have  produced  those  feelings  both  of  exultation  and  of  security 
which  might  well  be  expressed  by  the  renewal  of  the  ancient  national 
aywi'.4 

These  reasonings  from  the  style  of  the  letters,  and  from  mere  histori¬ 
cal  likelihoods,  are  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Polybius  (5,  106).  In 
217  b.c.  a  conference  at  Naupaktos  made  peace  between  the  Achaeans 
and  Philip,  and  the  Aetolians.  Thus  relieved  of  war  and  the  danger  of 
war,  the  Achaeans,  and  all  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus,  went  happily  to 
work  repairing  the  material  damages,  not  forgetting  piously  to  revive 

1  The  same  Prytanis  who  is  mentioned  below,  pp.  168  ff. 

s  Steph.  Byz.,  s.v.  plus  Polybius,  loc.  cit Tarn,  C.A.H.,  VII,  p.  762  and  bibli¬ 
ography. 

3  Mr.  Kourouniotes,  the  excavator,  informs  me  that  precise  dates  were  not  de¬ 
terminable  for  many  of  the  buildings.  For  complete  references  to  his  reports,  see 
I.G.,  V,  n,  p.  141.  —  The  statue  base  I.G.,  IV,  428  probably  celebrates  victories  at 
the  Lykaia  soon  after  217  (if  we  may  date  it  according  to  the  commentary  on  I.G., 

IV,  427)- 

4  Its  national  character  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Arcadian  victors  of  c. 
315  suppressed  their  demotics  and  were  known  each  as  ’Apxdr  (e.g.,  Syll.3  314; 
Scherling  in  P.W.K.,  s.v.  Lykaia). 
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many  a  cult  practice  which  had  been  of  necessity  neglected,  — 
'Axcuol  pev  ow  cos  da rrov  airedevro  rov  iroXepov,  arparriyov  avr&v  eXopevoL 
Tip6£cvov,  avaxuprjaavres  tis  ra  a<pkrepa  vopcpa  /cat  ras  Siaywyas,  ap’ 
'Axatots  5^  /cat  at  Xotxat  7roXets  at  Kara  HeXoirovvriaov,  avtKr&vro  pkv  rovs 
Ldiovs  /3Lovs,  edepairevov  8e  rriv  x^pav,  aveveovvro  8e  ras  Trarpiovs  duaias  Kai 
Tavriyvpets  /cat  ra  aXXa  ra  irpos  rov s  deovs  Trap’  e/cacrrots  vnapxovra  vopcpa. 
<TX(S°1'  y&P  waavel  Xrjdrjv  awefiaive  yeyovevai  irapa  rots  7rXetarots  7re/>t  ra 
rotaOra  5ta  r^v  avvexeiav  ruv  irpoyeyovorwv  ToXepwv.  Polybius  indu¬ 
bitably  had  in  mind,  among  others,  the  ancient  festival  of  his  native 
city. 

The  lettering  of  I.G.,  II2,  993  should  not  be  dated  much  later  than 
215.  We  may  conceive  that  arrangements  were  made  at  Megalopolis 
and  Lykaion  soon  after  the  peace  of  Naupaktos;  that  the  official  invita¬ 
tion  was  taken  promptly  by  a  suitable  embassy  to  Athens,  the  city  of 
greatest  dignity  in  all  Greece,  whose  acceptance  would  be  most  helpful, 
and  where,  as  we  have  seen,  Megalopolis  already  had  a  powerful  friend 
in  Prytanis  the  Peripatetic;  that  the  Athenians  were  not  slow  to  accept, 
and  presently  recorded  on  stone  the  one  or  more  decrees  which  dealt 
with  the  invitation.  In  the  case  of  the  re-founded  Lykaia,  there  was 
certainly  no  long  delay  between  the  occasion  and  the  re-founding,  or 
between  the  re-founding  and  the  acceptance  of  at  least  this  one  invita¬ 
tion.  One  may  contrast  the  Lykaia  in  this  respect  with  the  earlier 
Soteria  at  Delphi  and  with  the  contemporary  Leukophryena  at 
Magnesia. 

On  their  part,  the  Athenians  had  good  reason  for  accepting.  They 
were  deeply  committed  to  friendship  with  Egypt,  but  neutrality  was 
the  real  aim  of  Eurykleides  and  Mikion.  Aratus  had  done  his  best  to 
break  down  this  policy.  He  had  contributed  twenty  talents  toward 
getting  rid  of  the  Macedonian  garrison,  that  is,  toward  freedom,  in 
229;  though  he  was  ill  and  had  to  be  carried,  he  brought  the  money  him¬ 
self.  He  had  visited  Athens  again  in  228  (Ferguson,  Hellenistic  Athens, 
pp.  206-207).  Against  strong  popular  pressure  in  favor  of  joining  the 
Achaean  League,  Eurykleides  and  Mikion  definitely  rebuffed  Aratus 
and  his  invitation.  The  act  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  all  adherents  of  the 
Achaean  League,  and  finally  produced  the  passage  in  Polybius  of  which 
we  have  quoted  the  first  part.  With  pride  he  pauses  to  dwell  on  the 
piety  and  fighting  spirit  of  his  race;  then,  abruptly  juxtaposing  the 
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facts  without  any  explicit  phrase  of  contrast,  he  tells  how  the  Athenian 
leaders  misled  their  people  into  a  grovelling  policy  of  peace  at  any 
price.  Prompt  acceptance  of  the  Lykaia  was  logical  for  Athens,  to 
mollify  the  Achaeans,  but  in  reality  it  was  a  mere  gesture.  Either  the 
Achaeans  were  not  impressed,  or  Polybius,  knowing  the  fact,  did  not 
trouble  to  mention  it. 


CHRYSEIS 


A  Study  or  the  Evidence  in  Regard  to  the  Mother  of 

Philip  V 

By  Sterling  Dow  and  Charles  Farwell  Edson,  Jr. 

THE  present  study  had  a  two-fold  origin,  historical  and  epi- 
graphical.1  The  literary  sources,  we  suspected,  had  been 
doubted,  when  they  should  have  been  believed,  whereas  the  pub¬ 
lished  texts  of  the  Athenian  inscriptions  had  been  accepted,  but 
ought  to  have  been  doubted. 

The  contents  may  be  briefly  indicated.  The  interpretation  of  the 
Athenian  inscriptions  has  hitherto  been  biased  by  the  theory  that 
each  Macedonian  king  had  his  own  unvarying  official  form  of 
designation.  Hence  the  first  task  is  to  investigate  usage  outside 
Athens  (Part  I,  summarized  on  p.  139). 2  This  is  the  first  published 

Note.  —  For  the  opportunity  to  work  in  Athens,  Mr.  Dow  is  indebted  to  a 
Woodberry  Lowery  Fellowship,  Mr.  Edson  to  a  Sheldon  Fellowship,  both  awarded 
by  Harvard  University.  The  collaborators  are  jointly  responsible  for  the  whole 
study.  Most  of  Parts  I,  III,  and  IV  is  by  Mr.  Edson;  of  Part  II,  by  Mr.  Dow.  The 
authors  wish  to  thank  Professor  W.  S.  Ferguson  for  contributing  suggestions  partic¬ 
ularly  to  Part  IV. 

1  Tam  was  the  first  student  of  the  problem,  and  we  are  under  very  great  obliga¬ 
tions  to  his  work,  although  ultimately  we  found  ourselves  in  disagreement.  He  has 
been  vigorously  supported  by  Fine,  and  their  view,  which  Beloch  and  Dinsmoor 
rejected ,  has  been  accepted  as  “  definitively  proved  ”  by  P.  Treves.  In  C.  A .  H.  VII, 
p.  751,  Tam  has  re-stated  his  conclusion,  which  appears  also  in  another  standard 
work,  M.  Cary’s  History  of  the  Greek  World  from  323  to  146  (London,  1932),  p.  159, 
n.  2.  Our  discussion  is  intended  to  treat  all  the  evidence  de  novo,  postponing  con¬ 
sideration  of  variant  interpretations  to  pp.  158  ff. 

For  the  abbreviations  see  the  Cambridge  Ancient  History,  Vol.  VII,  p.  865,  or 
YV.  B.  Dinsmoor,  The  Ar chons  of  Athens  in  the  Hellenistic  Age  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
i93i)»  PP-  xi-xii. 

*  Each  of  the  four  Parts,  though  based  on  its  predecessor,  is  intended  to  be  intel¬ 
ligible  if  read  by  itself. 
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systematic  research  on  ‘royal  style.’  The  Athenian  inscriptions  are 
next  examined  (Part  II,  beginning  on  p.  140,  summarized  on  p. 
148).  If  in  every  instance  they  have  yielded  new  findings,  this  is 
due  partly  to  the  freer  view  of  royal  style  to  which  Part  I  has  led, 
partly  to  improvements  in  making  squeezes,  and  partly  to  a  more 
accurate  understanding  of  how  to  deal  with  inscriptions  which  are 
not  stoichedon,  or  in  which  the  arrangement,  being  partially  stoiche- 
don,  has  rules  of  its  own.  The  main  result  of  Parts  I  and  II  is  to 
clear  the  ground  for  Parts  III  and  IV.  A  scrutiny  of  the  literary 
sources  shows  whether  Philip’s  mother  was  Queen  Phthia  or  the 
concubine  Chryseis  (Part  III,  p.  149).  Here  the  evidence  of  names 
is  curious  and,  we  think,  telling.  Since  the  literary  sources  seem  to 
be  trustworthy,  we  have  tried  to  derive  from  them  the  sequel, 
namely  a  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  Macedon  in  the  obscure 
and  violent  years  229-226  b.c.,  after  Philip’s  father  had  died  (Part 
IV,  p.  163;  chronological  table,  p.  179).  A  recently  published  in¬ 
scription  from  the  Agora  finds  its  setting  here. 


Part  I 

The  Royal  Style  of  the  Antigonid  Kings 

By  ‘royal  style’  is  meant  the  language  by  which  each  successive 
king  was  officially  designated,  both  by  others  and  by  his  own  chan¬ 
cery.  It  will  be  obvious  that  if,  as  has  been  alleged,  each  king  had 
his  own  style,  problems  of  dating  and  restoring  mutilated  texts, 
such  as  the  Athenian  inscriptions,  would  be  vastly  simplified;  even 
one  preserved  letter  of  a  formula  might  determine  the  entire  resto¬ 
ration  and  the  date. 

The  logical  procedure  is  to  classify  the  material  according  to  its 
source  and  purpose.  The  largest  division  is  between  (A)  documents 
which  do  not  emanate  from  the  kings  themselves,  and  (B)  those 
which  do. 

Antigonus  I  and  Demetrius  I  are  omitted;  the  first  king  to  be 
considered  is  Antigonus  Gonatas,  because  it  was  during  his  reign 
that  the  dynasty  became  identified  with  Macedon. 
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The  first  group  of  documents  to  be  examined  may  be  called 
“non-royal,”  that  is,  documents  which  emanate  not  from  the  kings 
but  from  other  parties.1 

(1)  Decrees  in  honor  of  an  Antigonid  king  passed  by  cities  under 
Anligonid  rule. 

I.  Iolkos.2 

Wo^ev  Ton  8r]uon  tool  TwXk[(coi' - 

oaXeus  ’Avriyovos  tv  re  r[ - 

Arvanitopoulos  concludes  that  the  king  in  whose  honor  this 
decree  was  passed  was  Antigonus  Gonatas.  He  restores  line  1 
thus:  TojXkI/cop’  eirtLdri  6  MantSovoiv  /3a]|aaX€us  ’AvrLyovos.  But 
this  locution  appears  to  be  quite  without  precedents  Line  1 
probably  read  as  follows:  — 

tdofctv  tco  1  hi) lion  toil  ,IcoXk[ioh''  nomen  tlirtv  tirtibi)  /3a] 

<n\evs  ’AvTiyovos,  kt\. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  this  inscription  the  king 
was  otherwise  referred  to  than  as  /3a<uXeus  ’Avtljovos. 

1  Incidental  references  to  Antigonid  kings  in  epigraphic  texts  do  not  give  any 
indication  of  the  use  of  a  royal  style;  the  king  appears  merely  as,  e.g.,  “  King  Philip,” 
or,  more  simply,  “the  king.” 

(а)  In  cities  subject  to  Antigonid  rule.  Larissa:  I.G.,  IX,  ii,  517  (Ditt.  Syll.3, 
543),  lines  2,  11,  23,  43,  and  47.  Chalcis:  Inschriften  von  Magnesia,  47  (Ditt.  Syll.3, 
561),  line  1.  Nisyros:  I.G.,  XII,  iii,  91  (Ditt.  Syll.3,  572),  lines  13,  15,  and  16. 
Panamara  in  Caria:  B.C.H.,  XXVIII  (1904),  P-  346,  no.  2,  lines  10-n,  as  restored 
by  Holleaux  on  p.  358;  op.  cit.,  p.  348,  no.  3,  lines  n-12  and  16-17. 

(б)  Independent  Cities.  Athens  (after  229):  I.G.,  II2,  1304,  line  5.  Lampsacus: 
Ditt.  Syll.3,  591,  lines  66  and  67.  Cretan  Cities:  Michel,  nos.  55-60.  Delphi:  Ditt. 
Syll.3,  636,  line  5.  These  references  are  intended  to  be  illustrative,  not  complete. 

The  few  dedications,  three  in  number,  by  private  individuals  or  groups,  to 
kings  or  members  of  the  royal  family,  show  only  the  form,  e.g.,/3a<riX«iis  ’Avrlyovos: 
I.G.,X1,  iv,  1098  and  1215  (Delos);  B.C.II.,  XVIII  (1894),  pp.  416  ff.  (Amphipolis). 

2  B6quignon,  B.C.E.,  LIX  (1935),  pp.  74-5.  U-  Arvanitopoulos,  Polemon,  I 
(1929),  pp.  7  ff. 

3  7.G.,  VII,  3055,  lines  8-10  (Lebadea)  has  'A[p]iWa[s]  n[*p]«M  |  kcl  [Ma]*e56i'a)J' 
/3a<riX<ii[s]  Kara/Sd[s]  iv  to  av  |  r\pov  inrep  ai/rocaVTO)  &.vi6euce  -  -  .  But  this  is  merely 
an  entry  from  a  list  of  dedications  and  the  phrase  MaKtSovoiv  (iacrikevs  was  probably 
added  primarily  as  a  description  and  identification  of  the  distinguished  dedicator. 
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2.  Athens  (263-239).  I.G.,  II1  2,  793.  Decree  in  honor  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas.  The  preamble  of  this  fragmentary  decree 
is  lost.  In  the  preserved  text  (lines  2  and  13)  the  king  appears 
as  (iaoiXevs  ’A vrLyovos. 

3.  Panamara  in  Caria.  Holleaux,  B.C.H.,  XXVIII  (1904), 
p.  354.  A  decree  of  the  koinon  of  the  Panamareans  in  honor  of 
Philip  V,  about  200  b.c.  The  king  is  simply  (3aoi\evs  <hiXixxos. 
Lines  8  to  1 1  may  be  quoted  as  they  offer  the  only  parallel  to 
the  sacrificial  formulae  employed  at  Athens  on  behalf  of 
Antigonid  kings:  — 

- iirev^ao0[at  Si  tov  lepea  pera  rrjs  lepeL] 

as  Snip  rrjs  oo)Tppia[s  tov  re  fiaoiXiws  /cat  rrjs  (SaoiX'ia] 
ops  /cat  tcov  Ttuvuv  [avrcov  /cat  ext  rats  evxais  xapa] 
orrjoa t  Trp>  dvoiav  t[t)v  narpLOV.  -  - 

In  line  10  t6kvcov  of  course  means  living  children.  Philip  is 
known  to  have  had  two  sons  living  in  200  b.c.,  Perseus  and 
Demetrius. 

Summary.  These  honorary  decrees  show  only  the  simple 
style  (3aoiXevs  and  the  king’s  name.  They  give  no  evidence 
for  any  distinctive  style  for  particular  kings. 

(2)  Dedications  by  cities  in  honor  of  Antigonid  kings.  All  the 
dedications  here  included,  with  the  probable  exception  of  the  last, 
are  by  cities  not  under  Antigonid  ride. 

4.  Epidaurus.  I.G.,  IV 2,  589.  Statue  Base. 

a  xoXis  tuv  ’E[xi5ai/pkoj'  @aoi\ia\ 

’AvrLyovov  A[?jprjrptoi/  Ma/ce]5ova 
aperas  'ivtKt[v  as  exwv  5t]er«Xet 
ets  rav  x6Xit\ 

It  was  once  held  that  this  inscription  should  refer  to  Gona¬ 
tas,2  presumably  because  of  the  use  of  MaKeSuv,  which  appears 
in  dedications  by  Gonatas  at  Delos  (16-19).  But,  as  5  shows, 
this  argument  has  no  force.  SieriXa  indicates  that  the  king 
was  dead  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  statue.  It  therefore 
becomes  clear  that  the  king  is  Antigonus  III,  who  died  shortly 
after  his  victory  at  Sellasia.  It  was  quite  appropriate  that  the 

1  Wilhelm  (“Attische  Urkunden,”  III  Teil,  S.B.W.A.,  CCII  [1925],  pp.  42  ff.) 
assigned  this  decree  to  Samos  on  grounds  which  seem  to  us  doubtful,  but  which  are 
too  lengthy  to  be  argued  here. 

2  Tarn,  XXIX  (1909),  p.  270,  n.  39. 
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Epidaurians  should  have  erected  a  statue  in  his  memory.  No 
such  motive  is  evident  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Gonatas 
after  the  old  king’s  death.  —  The  omission  of  PacnXkus  before 
the  name  of  Antigonus’  father  Demetrius  is  interesting;  the 
title  must  have  been  omitted  because  Antigonus’  father  was 
not  king  in  Macedonia. 

5.  Epidaurus.  I.G.,  IV2,  590  A.  Statue  Base. 

[&  vo\is  tu v  ’E7ri5ai>pi]coj'  avedr/^Kt  @ atnXea] 

[<J>iXi7T7roj'  /ScuriXecos]  Ar/priTp[iov  Ma/ceSopa] 

[aperas  evena  /cat  eujpoias  [ras  els  tclv  iroXcv], 

That  the  king  was  Philip  V  appears  from  the  accompanying 
epigram  ( I.G. ,  IV2,  590  B).  Hiller’s  restoration  is  certain; 
none  other  is  possible.  This  and  the  preceding  dedication  show 
that  the  use  of  cannot  be  held  to  be  peculiar  to  Gonatas. 

6.  Antigoneia-Mantineia.  I.G.,  V,  ii,  299.  Marble  base. 

[BaeuXea  ’Ai niyovov  /3a<r]iXecos  Arjp^rptou 
[Ma/ce5wa  17  ttoXls  tov  cr]a nrjpa  Kai  evepyer-qv. 

The  king  here  honored  is  Antigonus  III.  Polybius  (5,  9,  10) 
states  that  Antigonus  was  hailed  as  Euergetes  during  his  life¬ 
time  and  Soter  after  his  death.  Like  1,  therefore,  this  monu¬ 
ment  was  erected  after  the  death  of  the  king. 

In  line  2  Hiller  restores  [17  ttoXls  ’ AvTiyovewv  tov  <7] urrjpa, 
ktX.  Counting  iota  as  a  half  space,  this  gives  nineteen  letter 
spaces,  only  one  more  than  in  the  same  portion  of  line  x.  This 
restoration,  however,  omits  the  definite  article  tuv  before 
’Avnyovewv.  This  is  without  parallel;  other  examples  show 
only  the  form  a  iro\is  tuv  ’Avriyoveuv  ( I.G. ,  V,  ii,  268,  307, 
309).  The  addition  of  tuiv  raises  the  number  of  letter  spaces 
from  nineteen  to  twenty-two,  and  thus  demands  that  the  left 
margin  of  line  2  extend  about  four  letter  spaces  to  the  left  of 
that  of  line  1.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  assume  such  a  dis¬ 
arrangement  of  symmetry.  The  restoration  based  on  the 
formula  of  the  two  preceding  dedications,  [Ma/ctSo^a  17  ttoXis 
tov  o]u)Trjpa,  ktX.,  exactly  fills  the  gap  even  to  the  half  space. 

7.  Sicyon.  I.G.,  IV,  427.  Block  of  a  marble  base.1 

(iaoiXka  ^'CX^Trirov  (3[a<nXkos  AapaTpLov - ] 

Qoivias  Tei«n/cpa[rous - ] 

The  base  of  a  statue  of  Philip  V.  Earle  rightly  places  this 
dedication  in  the  early  years  of  Philip’s  reign,  while  the  young 

1  First  published  by  M.  L.  Earle,  Classical  Review,  VI  (1892),  pp.  132  ff. 
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king  was  still  on  friendly  terms  with  Aratus.  Thoinias  is  of 
course  the  well-known  Sicyonian  sculptor,  not  the  dedicator. 
Earle  completes  line  1  by  [Zikvwv lol  a vedeaav].  Fraenkel  in 
the  Corpus  gives  [6  Sajuos].  Unfortunately  Earle’s  description 
of  the  stone  gives  no  indication  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
inscribed  lines  on  the  surface  of  the  block,  and  therefore  no 
restoration  can  be  established.  It  is  possible  that  another 
block  was  originally  placed  on  the  top  of  the  one  bearing  the 
extant  letters.  If  so  one  might  tentatively  suggest:  — 

[6  Sa/xos  t&v  'Llkvujv'lwv  avedr]Ke] 

fiaaCKea  <UX{  1  )mrov  ft [acrtXeos  AaparpLou  Ma/ceSoi'a] 

0 oivLas  1  ti<n.Kpa.\rovs  eiroirjaev.] 

The  first  line  of  this  restoration  is  of  course  only  exempli 
gratia.  One  of  the  two  signed  bases .  having  Thoinias’  com¬ 
plete  signature  has  TAkvwvlos;  the  other  omits  it;1  but  in  his 
own  city  it  would  hardly  be  necessary  for  Thoinias  to  indicate 
his  nationality.  In  any  case,  the  extant  letters  of  the  Sicyonian 
dedication  are  compatible  with  the  formula  employed  at 
Epidaurus  and  Antigoneia. 

8.  Geronthrae-Laconia.  I.G.,  V,  i,  1122.  Marble  Base. 

fiacrCkkos  |  ’Avnyovov  |  2urr}pos 

The  king  is  Antigonus  III.  Polybius  (5,  9,  10)  states  that 
Antigonus  was  called  Soter  by  the  Lacedaemonians  after  his 
death.  Like  4  and  6,  this  monument  was  erected  after  the 
death  of  Antigonus. 

9.  Thyatira  in  Caria.  B.C.H.,  XI  (1887),  no.  25,  p.  104. 
Inscription  carved  on  the  side  of  a  marble,  the  face  of  which 
carried  an  inscription  of  at  least  nine  lines,  now  illegible. 

[Ba]<7iX«a  $L\t.inrov  |  [17  j3ou]X?7  (fcai)  6  drj/xos. 

This  inscription  refers  to  Philip  V  and  is  to  be  dated  about 
200  b.c.,  during  the  period  in  which  the  king  controlled  Caria. 

Summary.  From  these  examples  (4-9)  it  appears  that  the 
most  usual,  though  not  invariable,  style  employed  for  dedica¬ 
tions  in  honor  of  Antigonid  kings  was  /SacnXea.  nomen  /SaaiXecos 
nominis  patris  M aKtbova.  This  style  was  used  for  at  least  two 
kings,  Antigonus  III  and  Philip  V,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  was  not  the  style  ordinarily  employed.  These 
dedications  give  no  indication  of  the  use  of  an  individual  style 

1  E.  Loewy,  Inschriften  Griechischer  Bildhauer,  nos.  121  and  122  a,  pp.  96-97. 
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peculiar  to  each  or  any  one  of  the  several  kings.  All  the  dedica¬ 
tions  except  the  last  are  by  independent  cities;  therefore  it 
may  be  suggested  that  the  brevity  and  comparative  infor¬ 
mality  of  9  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  dedication  of  a 
city  under  Antigonid  rule.1 

(3)  Dedications  made  by  constitutionally  recognized  bodies  of  the 
Macedonians. 

10.  Delos.  I.G.,  XI,  iv,  1102.  Seven  fragments  of  a  marble 
base. 

to  koluov  M[ct/«:e] bby\juv\ 

/ 3acn\ea  <N[Xi7T7roi'  /SacrtXecos] 

A7]jj.r]Tplov  d[perrjs  eveKa] 

Kal  €wola[s  ’A7rc\\am?] 

A  dedication  in  honor  of  Philip  V  by  the  koinon  of  the  Mace¬ 
donians.  The  style  is  simply  “king  Philip,  the  son  of  king 
Demetrius.”  2 

11.  Delos.  I.G.,  XI,  iv,  1118.  (Now  lost.) 

/SaatXfea - ] 

/3a<uX[ews - ] 

’Opeorau  ap[errjs  ivtKa.  k] 
al  ewoias  [rrjs  els  eaurous] 

’A7r6XX[cow.] 

The  king  is  unknown.  The  dedication  must  have  been  made 
by  the  Orestae  before  they  were  “liberated”  by  Rome  in 
196  b.c.  (Polybius,  18,  47,  6),  and  is  therefore  to  be  placed 
sometime  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century.  The  manner 
of  reference  to  the  king  seems  clearly  to  be  the  same  as  in  10. 

Summary.  These  are  two  formal  dedications  made  respec¬ 
tively  by  the  Macedonians  themselves  and  by  one  of  the 
Macedonian  ethne.  The  usage  may  therefore  be  supposed  to 
be  correct. 

Summary  of  A.  The  examination  of  the  non-royal  documents 
seems  clearly  to  show  that  in  decrees  or  dedications  made  by  parties 
subject  to  Antigonid  rule,  the  style  is  simply  fiacnkevs  nomen\  the 
Macedonian  dedications  on  Delos  add  /SauiXews  nominis  patris. 

1 1.G.,  XI,  iv,  1074,  a  dedication  of  the  demos  of  the  Delians  in  honor  of  Laodice, 
the  wife  of  Perseus,  has  not  been  included,  as  it  is  not  a  dedication  in  honor  of  a  king. 
Perseus  appears  merely  as  ffaai\ka>s  Uepoeus. 

2 1.G.,  XI,  iv,  1103  and  1104  are  small  fragments  of  similar  dedications. 
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Dedications  made  by  independent  cities  seem  usually,  but  not 
always,  to  show  the  style  /3a<nXei>s  nomen  fiaoCkkus  nominis  pa- 
tris  M anebuv.  There  exists,  to  be  sure,  no  decree  in  honor  of  an 
Antigonid  king  passed  by  a  city  not  under  Antigonid  rule,  and  only 
one  dedication  made  by  a  subject  city.  Nevertheless  the  styles  em¬ 
ployed  to  designate  the  king  seem  to  fall  into  two  divisions:  (I)  the 
simple  style,  e.g.,  merely  PacnXevs  ’AvtLjovos  with  or  without  the 
title  and  name  of  the  father  in  the  genitive,  appears  to  be  limited  to 
areas  subject  to  Antigonid  rule,  while  (II)  what  may  be  called  the 
full  style  —  the  title  and  name  of  the  king  followed  by  the  title  and 
name  of  his  father  and  then  the  adjective  Ma/ce5aw  —  occurs  only  in 
independent  areas.  This  use  of  Ma/ceSdw  is  precisely  what  one 
would  expect.  The  evidence,  though  less  full  than  one  would  wish, 
clearly  points  in  the  right  direction. 

B 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  “royal  documents,”  that  is,  documents 
emanating  from  the  kings  themselves. 

(/)  Royal  letters A  It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  the  royal  letters  indi¬ 
vidually;  they  all  show  the  same  formula,  (3a<n\evs  nomen  rak  beivi 
xaipev.  It  is  important  to  note  that  all  the  preserved  letters  of  the 
Antigonid  kings  from  the  time  of  Gonatas  have  to  do  only  with 
matters  of  internal  administration;  they  are  examples  of  adminis¬ 
trative,  not  diplomatic,  correspondence.1 2  No  letter  of  an  Antig¬ 
onid  king  of  Macedonia  to  an  independent  power  has  yet  come 
to  light.3 

1  The  two  letters  of  Philip  V  to  Larissa  (Ditt.  Syll.3,  543);  his  letter  to  Abae 
(ibid.,  552);  and  his  letter  to  Nisyros  (ibid.,  572).  Ditt.  Syll.3,  459  is  a  letter  of 
Demetrius  II  as  Crown  Prince  and  hence  he  appears  simply  as  Demetrius.  A  letter 
of  an  Antigonid  king  is  embedded  in  I.G.,  XII,  5,  570  B,  lines  4-9:  Poiessa  in  Ceos; 

lines  4  to  5  are  surely  to  be  restored  [ - /3a<nX«u]s  ’A [vrlyovos]  |  [II onfiaaioiv  rrji 

/3ov\rjL  icat  -not  017 piait  [xatpetv]  |. 

2  Cf.  C.  B.  Welles,  Royal  Correspondence  in  the  Hellenistic  Period  (New  Haven, 
1934),  P-  vii. 

3  The  dating  of  royal  documents  is  usually  given  merely  by  the  number  of  the 
year  and  the  month.  There  are  three  examples  of  the  longer  style  of  dating,  two 
from  cities  not  subject  to  Antigonid  rule,  Beroea  (Ditt.  Syll.3,  459,  line  1)  and 
Panamara  in  Caria  (B.C.H.,  XXVIII  [1904]^.  346,  no.  2,  lines  1-3),  and  one  from 
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(2)  Treaties  with  foreign  states. 

12.  Demetrius  II  and  Gortyn.  237/6  b.c.  A.J.A.  (Second 
Series),  I  (1897),  pp.  188  ff.,  no.  17. 

The  king  appears  only  as  “King  Demetrius”  (lines  6,  12, 
and  14). 

13.  Antigonus  (II  or  III?)  and  Eleutherna.  A.J.A.  (First 
Series),  XI  (1896),  pp.  582  ff.,  no.  67. 

This  broken  stele  contained  only  the  latter  portion  of  the 
text  of  the  treaty;  the  first  part  of  the  text,  including  the  head¬ 
ing,  was  on  another  stele  now  lost.  Line  3  has  [ - ]  ’Avriyovov 

Kal  Ma*e56|[ - ];  Tarn  has  argued  that  this  is  the  royal  style 

of  Antigonus  III,  as  in  the  Sellasia  dedication  (20),  and  hence 
that  the  king  is  Antigonus  III.* 1  The  remainder  of  the  frag¬ 
mentary  text,  however,  shows  no  recurrence  of  this  phrase, 
and  one  can  hardly  say  more  than  that  in  this  particular  clause 
the  Macedonians  were  included  as  well  as  the  king.  In  lines 
5-6  the  parties  on  the  Macedonian  side  seem  to  be  King  An¬ 
tigonus,  his  tyyovoi,  and  the  Macedonians.  This  text  gives 
no  evidence  for  the  use  of  a  set  style. 

14.  Antigonus  (II  or  III?).  Collitz,  S.G.D.I.,  5043. 

As  in  13  line  5,  so  in  this  fragmentary  treaty,  there  appear 
(lines  13  and  19)  the  king,  his  ey yovoi,  and  the  Macedonians. 
Otherwise  the  king  appears  only  as  “King  Antigonus”  or  on 
occasion  (line  12)  simply  “Antigonus.” 

15.  Philip  V  and  Lysimacheia.  c.  204  b.c.  G.  P.  Oikono- 
mos,  ’Extypa^ai  rrjs  Ma/ce&mas  (Athens,  1915),  no.  1,  pp. 
2  ff. 

The  king  appears  only  as  “King  Philip”  (frag.  A,  lines  4,  5, 
and  9;  frag.  B,  line  3). 

Unfortunately  these  treaties  are,  in  different  degrees,  frag¬ 
mentary.  It  is  the  more  notable  that  they  do  not  give  any 
evidence  for  the  use  of  a  royal  style  peculiar  to  all  or  any  of  the 
kings. 


an  independent  city,  Gortyn  in  Crete  (see  p.  135,  no.  12  below).  In  Beroea  the  date 
runs  fiaatAtvovros  *Aj 'riyovov  irovs  X  Kal  €j  in  Panamara  fiamXcvoi'TO';  ^iXcinrov  \ 
irovs  Tpirov  Kal  eUo<TTo[v]  \  ZavdiKov  tfioopri ;  in  Gortyn  /3a <n\tvovros  A r\p\r)rplov 
/3a<ri]  |  [X&os  ’kv]riy6vov  irovs  rpirov.  In  this  instance  also  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  dating  formula  of  external  origin  is  more  elaborate  than  in  the  two  ex¬ 
amples  from  the  Antigonid  domains. 

1  XXIX  (1909),  p.  270,  n.  39;  Antigonos  Gonatas,  p.  471- 
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(3)  The  last  and  most  important  class  of  the  “royal  documents’' 
is  the  dedications  of  Antigonid  kings.  All  these  monuments  occur 
in  territories  independent  of  Antigonid  rule,  and  all  save  the  last  are 
from  Delos. 

Antigonus  Gonatas 

16.  Delos.  I.G.,  XI,  iv,  1096. 

[BatuXei's  ’Avrly oi>o]s  fiaaiXeco s  ArjprjrpLOV  Maf/cedon/] 

[rous  eau]  rod  irpoyovovs  ’AtoWoivl. 

Inscription  on  the  base  of  the  monument  erected  by  Gonatas 
in  honor  of  his  ancestors. 

17.  Delos.  I.G.,  XI,  iv,  1095. 

[BacnXeus  ’Avriyovos  fiaaiKews  Arj]prirpiov  MaxefSwt'  ’A7r6XAa>]vt 
Inscription  on  the  epistyle  blocks  of  the  Portico  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas. 

18.  Delos.  Durrbach,  Inscriptions  de  Delos,  “Comptes  des 
Hieropes”  (Paris,  1926),  no.  298  A,  lines  86-87.  Cf.  also  no. 
372  B,  line  21. 

[-  -  aAAas  (friakas  eTriypaprjv  €x°u](ras-  /3acn[A]eiis  ’A^[ri]- 
[' yovos  jSao-tXejcos  AtiprirpLov  M[aKf5d>v  Ildvt - ] 

19.  Delos.  Durrbach,  op.cit.,  no.  298  A,  lines  85-86. 

[-  -  akkas  piaXas]  kmypapriv  kxovcras *  fiaaikevs  |  ’AvrLyovos  (3a- 
orXeajs  Arjp[r]TpLov  Maneduv  GeoTs  2c crrjptn  -  -].1 

Antigonus  III 

20.  Delos.  I.G.,  XI,  iv,  1097. 

BacnXeus  ’ AvTiyov\os  /3a<uAecos] 

At) prjTpiov  «a[i  Ma/cedot'ts] 

Kal  oi  avppaxoi  \_airo  rrjs  7 repi] 

ZeAAacrta v  ua[xr]s  ’AxoXAcoi'i]. 

Philip  V 

21.  Delos.  I.G.,  XI,  iv,  1099. 

BauiAeus  Wlantbovos  <l>iAi7r7ros  (3acnkkws  Artp-qTpiov  ’Anokkcovi 
Epistyle  blocks  from  the  Portico  of  Philip. 


1  In  his  commentary  on  p.  50  Durrbach  says,  —  “je  n’hesite  pas  a  admettre, 
1.  85,  l’ing6nieuse  conjecture  de  W.  W.  Tarn,  Oeois  ZuTfjpo-t;  Antig.  Gon.,  p.  380, 
n.  33:  ces  mots  ne  sont  pas  conserves  dans  aucun  texte,  mais  ils  sont  plausibles  en 
eux-memes  et  correspondent  exactement  a  la  lacune.” 
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22.  Delos.  I.G.,  XI,  iv,  1100. 

Ba<nXet's  MaKeSovwv  <I>l[Xi7r7ros] 

/SaaiXecos  Arjp^rplou] 

airo  t&v  Kara  yrjv  dy[on>uv] 

’Air6XKciiv[i]. 

The  letters  in  line  2  are  widely  spaced  to  preserve  the 
symmetry. 

23.  Rhodes.  C.  Blinkenberg,  Die  Lindische  Tempel- 
chronik,  Bonn  (1915),  p.  34,  lines  127-130.  Wilhelm,  Anzeiger 
der  Wiener  Akademie,  1922,  pp.  28-30. 

[Ba]<rtXeu[s]  <hlXi7r7ros  7reXras  5t/ca,  aapiaas  5[««]a,  7r[e]|[puce- 
(j)a\]aias  [5e]/ca,  wv  c[7r]i7C7pa7TTaf  /3a[<r]iXei>[s]  |  [Ma/cc5]o- 
[v]wv  <J>lXi7T7ro[s]  /3a<n.[X]eus  A-qp.[r]Tpi]ov  vi\Kaaas  Aa[p]5[aid]ou[s 
/cal  _f_L_  ’Adavai  A]i»/51ac. 

There  are  no  extant  dedications  of  Demetrius  II  and 
Perseus. 

Summary.  On  examining  the  preserved  dedications,  it  does 
appear  at  first  as  though  we  actually  had  three  distinct  royal 
styles,  each  one  peculiar  to  an  individual  king:  for  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  “King  Antigonus,  the  son  of  King  Demetrius,  Mace¬ 
donian”;  for  Antigonus  III,  “King  Antigonus,  the  son  of 
King  Demetrius,  and  the  Macedonians”;  and  for  Philip  V, 
“Philip,  King  of  the  Macedonians,  the  son  of  King  Deme¬ 
trius.”  Discussion  of  the  royal  style  employed  by  Antigonus 
Gonatas  may  be  postponed  until  the  styles  of  Antigonus  III 
and  Philip  V  have  been  examined. 

The  Sellasia  dedication  at  Delos  (no.  20)  is  usually  described 
as  a  dedication  of  Antigonus  III.1  This  is  incorrect.  The  dedi¬ 
cation  was  not  made  by  the  king  alone;  it  was  made  by  the 
king,  the  Macedonians,  and  allies,  together.  There  are  three 
dedicators,  not  one.  Strictly  considered,  therefore,  the  Sel- 
lasian  is  not  a  royal  dedication,  and  hence  it  cannot  be  held  to 
offer  evidence  of  the  ‘royal  style’  ordinarily  employed  by 
Antigonus  III. 

Holleaux  has  argued  that  the  “change”  in  style  from  the 
/3acriXetJs  ’A vrlyovos  -  -  -  /cal  Ma/ce5om  of  the  Sellasia  dedica¬ 
tion  to  the  /SaaiXeus  Maxedovcov  $L\unros  of  Philip  V  “cor¬ 
respond  a  un  progres  de  la  puissance  monarchique.”  2  In  the 
Cambridge  Ancient  History  (VIII,  p.  144)  he  states,  “In  Mace¬ 
donia  he  (Philip  V)  rejected  Doson’s  constitutional  arrange- 

E.g.,  Ditt.  Syll.3,  518,  “Antigoni  Dosonis  donarium  Delium.” 

B.C.H.,  XXXI  (1907),  pp.  97-98. 
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merits:  the  formula  ‘King  Philip  and  the  Macedonians’  was 
replaced  by  ‘Philip  king  of  the  Macedonians.’”  The  reader 
may  judge  this  theory  from  the  evidence,  which  is  as  follows. 
In  the  treaty  of  Philip  V  with  Hannibal  (Polyb.  7,  9),  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  on  the  Macedonian  side  are  the  king,  the 
Macedonians,  and  the  allies.  The  constitutional  change  which 
Holleaux  posits  must  therefore  have  occurred  after  215  b.c. 
The  proclamation  of  Titus  Flamininus  at  the  Isthmian  Games 
of  196  began  as  follows:  — 17  avyKXr]Tos  r\  'Pc opaiuu  Kai  Tiros  K oivnos 
ar parity  6s  vrraros  KaraTroXe/ur/aavres flaoiXea  ^iXunrou  Kai  M a/ceSovas1 
— .”  From  this  it  is  clear  that  if  the  formula  “  King  Philip  and 
the  Macedonians”  was  ever  rejected,  it  was  resumed  before 
Cynoscephalae.  But  it  is  possible  to  proceed  further.  There 
exists  a  dedication  of  Attains  I  at  Pergamum  commemorating 
the  battle  of  Chios  (201  B.c.),  which  runs  (lines  3-5)  [d]iro 
rffjs  7r pos  $iXunroi>]  |  Kai  Ma/ce5[o<'as  irapa  Xfoi']  |  vau/x[axtas].2 
This  text  is  from  exactly  the  period  in  which,  according  to 
Holleaux’s  hypothesis,  Philip’s  alleged  despotic  tendencies 
found  their  fullest  expression.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  does  not  support  Holleaux’s  conclusion. 
There  is  no  reason  to  assume  a  constitutional  change  in  Mace¬ 
donia  during  the  reign  of  Philip  V;  moreover,  had  such  a 
change  taken  place,  Polybius  in  his  denunciations  of  Philip 
would  certainly  have  mentioned  it.s 

The  distinction  between  the  Sellasia  dedication  and  the 
three  dedications  of  Philip  V  is  quite  simple.  The  Sellasia 
dedication  was  made,  and  the  cost  of  the  monument  presum¬ 
ably  paid,  by  the  three  parties  appearing  as  the  dedicators,  — 
Antigonus  III,  the  Macedonians,  and  the  allies.  The  surviving 
dedications  of  Philip  V,  on  the  contrary,  are  personal  dedica¬ 
tions,  that  is,  they  were  dedicated  and  paid  for  by  the  king 
alone.  No  constitutional  changes  of  any  kind  are  involved. 

The  style  Pa<nXe vs  MaKedovuv  was  not  new.  It  had  been 
used  by  Cassander,4  and  appears  in  the  headings  of  the  letters 

1  Polyb.,  18,  46,  5.  2  M.  Friinkel,  Inschriftcn  von  Pergamon,  no.  52,  p.  44. 

•As  further  evidence  of  Philip’s  absolutism,  Holleaux  ( C.A.E. ,  VIII,  p.  144) 
remarks  that  Philip  “did  not  scruple  to  place  his  image  on  his  coins,  as  no  one  of  his 
ancestors  had  done,  except  Demetrius  I.”  But  this  argument  has  no  force,  for 

Demetrius  II  and  Antigonus  III  struck  no  gold  or  silver,  and  in  fact  the  head  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas  does  appear  on  some  of  his  Pan  tetradrachms;  cf.  Seltman, 
Greek  Coins,  London  (1933),  p.  223. 

4  Ditt.  Syll.3,  332.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  document  is  not  an  adminis¬ 
trative  note  but  a  formal  land  grant.  The  king  therefore  appears  with  his  full 
title. 
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attributed  to  Philip  II  in  the  De  Corona 3  This  style  finds  an 
interesting  similarity  of  usage  in  the  letter  of  King  Ziaelas  of 
Bithynia  to  the  Coans;1  2  in  the  salutation  the  king  appears  as 
/ 3a<n\ei>s  BlOwuiv  Ziar]\as.  The  kings  of  Macedonia  and  of 
Bithynia  resembled  each  other  insofar  as  they  were  both,  un¬ 
like  the  other  Hellenistic  kings,  rulers  over  a  unified  people 
with  a  keen  national  consciousness.  If  a  letter  of  an  Antigonid 
king  of  Macedon  to  an  independent  state  were  discovered, 
its  salutation  would  probably  begin  ^aaeXevs  MaKeSoj/an/ 
nomen.  The  extant  royal  dedications  are  from  sites  independ¬ 
ent  of  Antigonid  rule;  for  that  reason  the  kings  employ  their 
full  style.  Dedications  in  Macedonia  might  well,  like  the  royal 
letters,  show  only  the  style  /SacnXeus  nomen. 

The  royal  style  used  by  Antigonus  Gonatas  in  his  dedica¬ 
tions  (16-19)  may  now  be  considered.  Tarn  has  suggested 
that  the  style  ending  in  MaiceSuv  was  “adopted  as  a  mark  of 
distinction  by  those  kings  who  reigned  over  Orientals.”3 4  This 
statement  is  only  to  be  modified  to  mean  that  Maiceduv  was  the 
style  employed  by  those  kings  of  Macedonian  descent  who 
ruled  outside  of  Macedon.  Antigonus  ruled  as  king  for  a 
number  of  years  after  his  father’s  death  before  he  became  king 
of  Macedon.  Tarn  is  certainly  right  in  seeing  a  “survival” 
in  the  use  of  MaKeduvA  The  style  used  by  Gonatas  in  his  dedi¬ 
cations  shows  only  that  he  continued  to  use,  after  having  be¬ 
come  king  of  Macedon,  the  same  style  he  had  employed  in  the 
years  between  the  death  of  his  father  and  his  accession  to  the 
Macedonian  throne. 

Summary  of  Part  I.  The  conclusions  reached  in  this  examination 
of  the  royal  style  of  the  Antigonid  kings  of  Macedon  may  now  be 
summarized.  The  documents  tend  to  fall  into  two  large  classes, 
those  from  territories  under  Antigonid  rule  and  those  from  inde¬ 
pendent  territories.  The  documents  of  the  first  class  tend  to  be 
quite  succinct;  the  style  is  usually  only  /3ao-iXei nomen.  The  style 
appearing  in  the  second  class  of  documents,  documents  whose  place 
of  origin  is  independent  of  Antigonid  rule,  is  more  elaborate.  The 
usual,  but  not  invariable,  formula  employed  in  dedications  in 

1  The  authenticity  of  these  letters  is  for  our  purposes  beside  the  point.  A  forger 
would  certainly  be  accurate  in  reproducing  the  style  of  the  royal  salutations. 

2  Welles,  Royal  Correspondence,  no.  25,  pp.  118  fif. 

3  J.H.S.,  XXIX  (1909),  p.  269;  Antigonos  Gonatas,  p.  168,  n.  3. 

4  Antigonos  Gonatas,  loc.  cit. 
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honor  of  Antigonid  kings  seems  to  have  been  fiacnXea  nomen 
fiaoiXeus  nominis  palris  Ma/ceSoj/a;  this  formula  is  attested  for  two 
kings.  In  dedications  made  by  the  kings  themselves,  the  formula 
paaiXevs  MaKedovccv  nomen  fiatnXkus  nominis  was  very  probably  the 
one  generally  used,  though  it  is  attested  only  for  one  reign,  that 
of  Philip  V.  Antigonus  Gonatas  in  his  dedications  continued  to  use 
the  same  style  after  becoming  king  of  Macedon  as  that  of  the  early 
years  of  his  reign  when  he  was  merely  a  de  facto  ruler  in  central 
Greece,  PaaiXevs  ’Avriyovos  fiaaiXtus  At]  prirpiov  M a.Ke8wv.  The 

formula  BacriXeus  'Avriyovos - /cal  Ma/ce5om  appearing  in  the 

Sellasia  dedication  is  not  really  an  example  of  royal  style  at  all,  but 
simply  gives  the  two  constituent  elements  of  the  Macedonian  state, 
—  the  monarchy  as  represented  by  the  reigning  king,  and  the 
Macedonians.  Finally,  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  for  an 
individual  royal  style  peculiar  to  each  king  and  appearing  in  all 
documents  of  whatever  character  and  origin. 

Part  II 

The  Athenian  Inscriptions 

The  assumption  that  each  Antigonid  king  used  a  royal  style 
peculiar  to  himself  made  it  natural,  when  the  problem  of  Philip’s 
maternal  parentage  was  first  investigated,  to  infer  that  each  king 
would  be  designated  by  an  individual  formula  in  connection  with 
the  Athenian  sacrifices.  With  the  disproof  of  the  assumption,  the 
inferences  made  therefrom  for  Athenian  inscriptions  lose  force. 
Fortunately  it  is  possible  to  determine  in  nearly  every  case  how  the 
Athenian  inscriptions  actually  read. 

During  the  period  (262-229  b.c.)  of  Macedonian  domination  of 
Athens,  it  was  the  custom  to  mention  the  Macedonian  royal  house 
as  beneficiaries  in  the  official  state  sacrifices.  The  formula  would 
normally,  for  instance,  take  this  sort  of  form:  ra  ptv  ay  add  dexeadai 
ra  yeyovora  iv  rots  itpois  ols  fflvev  t<f>’  vyieiai  Kai  acorripiai  rrjs  fiovXrjs 
Kai  too  Srjpov  Kai  tov  fiaa iXeus  ’  Avriyovov  Kai  rrjs  fiaoCXiacrris  $iXas 
Kai  tuv  eyyovov  abr&v,  tirtibi)  8Z,  ktX.  For  our  purposes  only  the  por¬ 
tion  of  this  which  we  have  underlined  is  of  interest;  it  occupies  62 
letters,  or  58  letter-spaces  if  we  count  each  iota  as  half  a  letter. 
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We  offer  a  table  showing  all  such  formulae  together  (p.  142),  and 
a  separate  discussion  of  each  inscription.  The  reader  will  note  that 
’kvTLyovov  and  Arjurjrpiov  require  the  very  same  space,  and  that 
<J>t\as  and  $0La.s  are  also  of  equal  length.  Hence  spatial  require¬ 
ments  alone  do  not  enable,  in  any  instance  whatever,  a  determina¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  the  inscription  in  question  is  to  be  dated  in  the 
reign  of  Antigonus,  before  239  b.c.,  or  in  the  reign  of  Demetrius, 
239-229.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  four  of  the  texts  were  erased  in 
200  B.c.  as  part  of  the  damnatio  memoriae  carried  out  against  the 
Macedonians  in  that  year. 

Hesperia  IV  (1935),  p.  583  =  I.G.,  II2,  798.  The  erasure  in  this 
inscription  is  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  completeness,1  though  it 
cannot  be  proved  conclusively  that  the  erased  words  referred  to  a 
Macedonian  king.  The  only  other  plausible  reason  for  an  erasure, 
however,  is  for  the  sake  of  correcting  an  error.  In  line  9  an  error 
•was  corrected  by  erasure:  a  letter  had  been  omitted,  three  spaces 
were  erased,  and  in  these  spaces  IMQ5  was  then  inscribed  (the 
order  having  been  thus  disturbed,  the  following  A I  were  also 
crowded  into  one  space).  Hence  it  would  seem  that  in  line  16  also, 
if  the  erasure  had  been  made  for  correction,  letters  would  have 
been  inscribed  in  the  erased  portion.  The  length  of  the  erasure  as 
preserved  to  the  broken  edge  of  the  stone  is  11  letters.  The  total 
possible  length  of  the  erasure  is  33  letters  in  all,  but  the  context  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  number  of  letters  erased  was  rather  less.  No  resto¬ 
ration  has  been  offered. 

I. G.,  H2,  775-2  This  inscription  is  definitely  not  stoichedon;  in 
addition,  the  lines  end  with  syllables.  If  we  plot  the  text  on  graph 
paper,  allowing  half-spaces  to  iotas,  the  spacing  is  seen  to  be  fairly 

I I. G.,  II1,  683,  which  once  had  a  presumably  complete  formula,  preserves  only 
the  beginning  [<cai]  to 0  ffacnXtois  ‘KvTiyovo\ [u-  and  the  stone  is  broken  a  few  milli¬ 
meters  too  high  to  preserve  any  trace  of  any  letter  below  those  just  given. 

1  Tam,  Class.  Quart.  XVIII  (1924),  18-19.  Dinsmoor,  Archons  of  Athens,  pp. 
182-183.  Fine,  Class.  Quart.  XXVIII  (1934),  100-101.  Meritt,  Hesperia  IV  (1935), 
585,  retains  the  date  given  by  Ferguson,  namely  248/7,  for  the  archon  Lysiades,  who 
dates  the  second  decree. 
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regular.  Thus  in  line  14  the  restoration  Kai  y[vvcuKuv  [[/cat  tov 
(SaatXecos]]  ]  reaches  exactly  to  the  point  where  ideally  the  line 
should  end.  In  the  next  line  the  space  is  ideally  of  25^-265  “full” 
letters.  This  does  not  exclude  [  [[  ’Avnyovov  Kai  rrjs  |  (iaoiKLoorjs 
<HXas]]  ],  which  occupies  27 %  spaces;  but  it  does  favor  [  [['Am. yovov 
Kai  tuv  eyyovcov  aurouJJ  ]  which  occupies  26  spaces.  Antigonos  had 
one  son  living  at  this  time:  the  first  restoration  might  seem  prefer¬ 
able,  or  in  the  second,  to 0  kyyovov  might  be  substituted  for  the 
plural.  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  the  formula  did 
not  always  vary  to  take  account  of  the  facts  in  this  respect  (see 
below).  The  reference  to  the  king  and  to  the  progeny  without  men¬ 
tion  of  the  queen  is  exactly  paralleled,  moreover,  in  I.G.,  II2,  1299, 
line  36. 

I.G.,  II  2,  780.1  Figure  1.  The  text  has  always  been  considered  not 
to  be  stoichedon.  Actually,  in  the  first  13  lines,  just  34  letters  fall 
outside  their  stoichoi,  and  in  these  same  lines,  only  line  2  is  irregu¬ 
lar  in  the  sense  that  the  letters  outside  stoichoi  are  crowded  to¬ 
gether  so  as  to  make  room  for  extra  letters.  In  other  words,  all  the 
first  13  lines  are  virtually  regular  stoichedon,  except  only  line  2,  — 
insofar  as  these  lines  are  preserved  on  the  stone.  The  erasure  in¬ 
cluded  parts  of  lines  10  and  xi.  Hence,  insofar  as  those  lines  are 
preserved,  they  were  stoichedon.  The  parts  of  the  erasures  now  pre¬ 
served  on  the  stone  therefore  included  53  letters,  no  more  and  no 
less. 

To  this  we  have  to  add  the  space  in  the  erasure  now  lost  where 
the  stone  is  broken  away  at  the  end  of  line  10.  It  is  clear  from  the 
(preserved)  beginnings  of  the  lines  that  the  stoichedon  order  was  not 
modified  at  the  ends  of  lines  in  order  to  end  each  line  with  a  sylla¬ 
ble.2  Hence  wre  should  expect  that  the  stoichedon  order  was  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  ends  of  the  lines.  This  is  in  fact  what  we  find  in  every 
line  if  we  restore  the  missing  letters,  except  only  that  lines  1  and  2 
are  each  one  letter  too  long.  In  line  4  the  text  should  be  corrected 

1  Tam,  op.  cit.,  p.  19.  Dinsmoor,  op.  cit.,  pp.  99-100.  Fine,  op.  oil.,  pp.  101-102. 
Meritt,  Hesperia  IV  (1935),  585,  retains  the  date  given  by  the  Ferguson  cycles, 
namely  246/5  b.c. 

1  This  principle  was  not  commonly  observed  until  the  230’s. 
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to  admit  two  blank  spaces  before  edo&v,  and  in  line  n  we  must  in 
any  case  restore  re  after  7rotouiuei'[os.  There  are  no  other  possible 
irregularities  at  the  ends  of  lines.  It  thus  becomes  amply  clear  that 
the  missing  part  of  the  erasure  in  line  io  contained  the  regular 
number  of  letters,  which  is  9.  The  total  number  of  letters  erased 
was  therefore  (53  +  9  =  )  6z- 

This  count  omits  the  vacant  space  after  the  erasure,  which  has 
always  been  recognized.  The  count  includes  the  space  occupied  by 
an  alleged  letter,  which  was  first  read  by  Koehler  in  the  erasure 
at  its  very  end,  just  before  the  vacant  space.  The  alleged  strokes 
do  not  form  a  sigma  of  the  shape  used  in  this  inscription,  and  in 
fact  the  length  of  the  two  lower  marks  shows  that  they  are  not 
strokes  at  all.  No  letter  can  be  read  in  the  space  in  question. 

Misled  by  the  epigraphists  and  their  false  t,  Tarn  restored  [k<u 
to v  PacnXkws  A rmyTpLov  fiaoikkus  A Tnir)Tpiov  ko.1  tt)s  Qaa ikioovs  <NXa]s, 
and  argued  therefrom  that  the  ‘official  style’  of  Antigonus  ended 
with  the  Queen’s  name;  hence  that  I.G.,  II2,  780,  the  present 
inscription,  dated  by  the  archon  Kallimedes,  must  fall  in  the  reign 
of  Antigonus,  since  the  ‘official  style’  of  Demetrius  ended  differ¬ 
ently  {I.G.,  II2,  1299,  see  Table).  The  date  of  Kallimedes  must 
now  rest  on  grounds  other  than  any  restoration  of  the  erased  let¬ 
ters. 

Unlike  the  other  erasures  of  Macedonian  names,  the  present 
deletion  is  irregular  and  scratchy  in  appearance.  We  have  not 
detected  within  the  erasure  any  sure  stroke  of  any  letter;  but 
above  the  erasure,  in  the  41st  stoichos  of  line  10  (which  means  the 
40th  stoichos  of  the  erasure),  there  is  clearly  visible  a  vertical 
stroke.  The  stroke  is  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  stoichos,  precisely 
as  should  be  expected  in  a  stoichedon  inscription.  Projecting  high 
up  in  this  way,  the  stroke  can  belong  only  to  ‘t5.1 

With  exact  conformity  to  the  position  of  <t>  and  to  the  length  of 
the  erasure,  62  letters,  we  have  restored  the  formulae  of  I.G.,  II2, 
776,  lines  9-10,  and  of  I.G.,  II 2,  1299,  lines  10-11.2 

1  In  Fig.  1  the  character  of  the  stroke,  a  sharp  cut  and  not  a  ragged  break,  is  less 
clear  than  on  a  squeeze. 

2  This  permits  us  to  recognize  in  I.G.,  II2,  777>  line  9,  which  reads  [ - ]  /3a<nX«os 

Aij uforplov  -  -  -],  a  mention  of  Demetrius  I.  Such  an  interpretation  is  the  more 


Figure  i.  I.G.,  II2,  780. 
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I.G.,  IP,  776.1  The  lettering  is  sufficiently  regular  to  assure  us 
that  lines  9-10  should  be  restored  as  shown  in  the  Table. 

The  archon  Alkibiades  is  dated  to  ca.  240  by  mere  prosographical 
evidence.  Tarn’s  argument  that  the  decree  belongs  after  240  was 
based  on  the  theory  of  an  official  style. 

Prytaneis  (Hesperia,  Supplement  I  [1937]),  no.  22,  q.v.  The 
erasure  here  is  of  at  least  65!  “full”  letter-spaces  (i.e.,  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  is  not  stoichedon  and  iota  always  counts  as  half  a  letter). 
More  probably  the  gap  is  over  75!  spaces.  No  restoration  can  be 
established. 

I.G.,  II* 1 2, 1299.2  Figure  2.  It  has  been  wrongly  alleged 3  that  the 
name  of  Phthia  had  been  erased  in  line  11.  In  the  area  in  question 
the  stone  is  merely  eroded  by  water.  We  have  been  unable  to  find 
positive  traces  of  letters,  but  the  restoration  cannot  be  doubtful. 
The  stone  is  broken  at  the  end  of  the  previous  line  in  such  a  way 
that  the  break  seems  to  follow  the  upright  of  A  in  A[t]\p.T]Tpiov}.  The 
restoration  of  this  name  conforms  to  the  stoichedon  order,  which  was 
modified  so  as  to  end  most  lines  with  syllables.  Thus  line  1 1  ended 
with  two  blank  spaces.  This  inscription  gives  us,  therefore,  two 
complete,  unerased  formulae,  one  in  lines  10-n,  the  other  in  line 
36.  Both  occur  in  the  first  decree. 

In  this  first  decree  Aristophanes  is  praised  for  sacrifices  at  the 
Haloa  (January  235).  The  beneficiaries  of  the  sacrifices  explicitly 
included  Queen  Phthia.  The  second  formula,  dealing  with  the 
aperri  and  evvoia  of  Aristophanes,  omits  mention  of  Phthia.  From 
this  Tarn  argues  that  she  had  died  in  the  interval  between  the 
sacrifices  of  January  235  and  the  passage  of  the  decree.  Since  it 
seemed  to  Tarn  that  Phthia’s  name  had  to  be  restored  in  I.G.,  II2, 


natural  since  the  previous  line  mentions  the  father  of  the  man  honored;  obviously 
line  7  continues  the  account  of  the  father’s  deeds.  Tarn  {op.  cit.,  p.  19)  was  led  to 
consider  that  the  title  and  name  were  a  patronymic,  which  thus  supported  his 
restoration  in  I.G.,  II2,  790. 

1  Tam,  op.  cit.,  pp.  19-20.  Dinsmoor,  op.  cit.,  p.  171.  Fine,  op.  cit.,  p.  101. 

2  Tarn,  op.  cit.,  pp.  17—18.  Dinsmoor,  op.  cit.,  p.  100.  Fine,  op.  cit.,  pp.  100— 102. 

*  A.J.P.,  XXXIV  (1913),  p.  388. 
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790  of  235/4,  he  contended  that  I.G.,  II2,  1299  was  passed  after 
235/4  —  in  234/3  or  a  little  later.  We  shall  see  that  I.G.,  II2, 
790  cannot  be  reliably  restored;  hence  Phthia  might  have  died  as 
early  as  the  period  between  January  and  July  of  235,  and  I.G.,  II2, 
1299  can  be  dated  ca.  July  235. 

That  is  in  fact  its  latest  probable  date.  The  last  office  recorded  in 
the  second  decree  is  a  second  generalship,  held  in  the  year  of 
[Ekphantos].  The  second  decree  would  thus  appear  to  have  been 
passed  in  the  course  of,  or  just  after  the  end  of,  that  year.  The 
first  decree  is  a  decree  of  the  garrisons  praising  Aristophanes,  who 
was,  or  had  just  ceased  to  be,  their  general.  This  generalship  was 
doubtless  his  second  generalship,  that  of  the  year  of  [Ekphantos], 
as  recorded  in  the  second  decree.  The  first  decree,  therefore,  was 
passed  at  the  same  time  as,  or  most  likely  a  short  time  before,  the 
second. 

The  date  of  the  first  decree  can  perhaps  be  more  exactly  fixed. 
The  document  begins  with  some  account  of  the  career  of  Aristoph¬ 
anes.  In  this  account,  which  appears  to  have  been  chronologi¬ 
cally  arranged,  the  last  recorded  event  is  the  sacrifices  of  the  Haloa. 
The  acceptance  of  the  good  things  accruing  from  these  sacrifices  is 
the  first  and  main  reason  given  for  praising  Aristophanes  in  the 
5e5ox0cu-clause  of  lines  20  ff.  The  decree  was  presumably  passed 
immediately  after  the  sacrifices.  If  this  is  correct,  then  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  Phthia’s  name  in  the  clause  of  line  36  can  hardly  signify 
that  she  had  died. 

In  sum,  we  are  quite  free  to  date  both  decrees  of  I.G.,  II2,  1299 
exactly  as  they  would  naturally  be  dated  if  Phthia  were  mentioned 
in  the  second  formula.  We  are  also  free  to  restore  her  name  in  a 
decree  (7.G.,  II2,  790)  of  the  next  year. 

Quite  apart  from  chronology,  it  is  at  least  dubious  whether  one 
can  reasonably  argue  that  I.G.,  II2,  1299  testifies  to  the  death  of 
Phthia.  If  she  had  died  during  the  brief  interim  between  sacrifice 
and  decree,  that  would  not  be  a  reason  for  omitting  her  name.  On 
the  contrary,  the  soldiers  would  naturally  have  been  careful  to 
emphasize  the  a perr)  and  evvoia  which  Aristophanes  had  always 
displayed  toward  the  lamented  Queen.  It  seems  rather  that  the 
omission  of  her  name  from  line  36  is  due  merely  to  a  clerical  com- 


Figure  2.  I.G.,  IT2,  1299, 
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pression  of  the  formula,  giving  precisely  the  form  favored  for  I.G., 
II2,  775.  The  context  here  is  after  all  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  first  mention  of  the  royal  family  (lines  10-11).  The  first  men¬ 
tion  records  a  formula  solemnly  recited  on  the  occasion  of  the 
sacrifices;  the  second  is  merely  part  of  a  routine  expression  of  good¬ 
will. 

Prytaneis  (Hesperia,  Supplement  I  [1937]),  no.  23  (with  photo¬ 
graph)  =  I.G.,II2,  790.1  I.G.,  II2,  780  and  790  are  by  the  same 
hand,  though  some  of  the  forms  show  differences  such  as  might 
develop  in  eleven  years  (246/5-235/4).  The  similarities  in  respect 
to  blank  spaces  used  for  punctuation,  and  irregularities  in  the 
stoichedon  arrangement,  are  notable.  In  Prytaneis,  loc.  cit.,  it  is 
proved  that  the  gap  was  of  53,  54,  or  55  letters,  with  a  strong  prefer¬ 
ence  for  54. 

The  problem  of  the  restoration  is  tantalizing,  because  according 
to  the  analogues  it  should  run  /cal  tov  (3a<n\ews  Arj/jirjTpiov  /cal  rijs 
fiaaCKioaris  <t>01as  /cal  ...  I  ...  so  that,  if  the  irregularity  attested  by 
the  space  of  54  letters  (instead  of  the  regular  62)  came  at  the  end 
of  the  formula,  then  only  seven  letters  need  to  be  restored,  or  four 
letters  and  the  article.  We  have  found  no  better  restoration  than 
toD  i/ioO;  if  correct,  it  might  refer  to  four-year-old  Philip,  the  axnCov 
being  omitted  (we  here  adopt  a  suggestion  by  Dinsmoor)  for  ac¬ 
curacy,  with  or  without  regard  to  Phthia’s  feelings.2  No  restoration 
can  be  reliable  in  the  absence  of  contemporary  Athenian  parallels. 

The  stone  itself  also  gives  pause.  The  erasure  is  irregular  in 
depth  and  width,  and  study  of  the  stone  has  made  it  seem  unsafe  to 
base  conjectures  on  the  formula  just  given.  The  erasure  is  very 
shallow,  for  instance,  where  the  first  B  ought  to  show,  but  does  not; 
likewise  as  regards  the  P;  and  half  the  preserved  4>’s  are  tall  enough 

1  Tam,  op.  cit.,  pp.  20-21.  Dinsmoor,  op.  cit.,  p.  104.  Fine,  op.  cit.,  pp.  100-102. 
Meritt,  Hesperia  IV  (193s),  585,  retains  the  date  given  by  the  Ferguson  cycles, 
namely  235/4  b.c. 

2  If  no  question  of  legitimacy  existed,  then  avrobv  could  be  included  or  omitted 
freely  without  implications.  Thus  O.G.I.S.  86  reads  inc'ep  pacriKkws  II roXepaiov 
(Philopator,  221—205  B.C.)  /cat  rfj s  /Sacrt Xtacr^s  'Apcnporjs  kclI  IlToXepaiov  to 0  viou; 
whereas  O.G.I.S.  87  adds  airup  at  the  end  (cf.  also  88,  89).  —  It  is  notable  that  the 
son  Ptolemy  was  a  child  of  four  or  less. 
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to  appear  in  the  narrow  erasure  just  where  the  <t>  of  $0ias  would  be 
expected. 

What  is  certain,  and  what  does  provide  a  basis  for  argument,  is 
that  the  formula  is  not  the  same  as  either  of  those  which  had  been 
used  just  a  year  or  so  earlier  in  Eleusis  ( I.G. ,  II2,  1299),  of  which 
one  is  8  letters  longer,  and  the  other  is  13  letters  shorter,  than  the 
space  of  54  letters  in  I.G.,  II2,  790.  This  points  to  a  true  difference 
of  wording,  not  to  ‘royal  style’  modified  by  omissions,  mis-spell- 
ings,  and  the  like. 

Summary.  The  following  propositions  may  be  considered  as 
proved: — 

(1)  The  most  usual  formula  for  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  the  An- 
tigonid  house,  both  under  Antigonus  Gonatas  and  under  Deme- 


’kvTiybvov 

ArjuriTpiov 


™ v  kyyovwv  avruv  ( I.G. ,  II2,  776,  780,  1299).  The  ‘official  style,’  if 
any,  for  both  reigns  is  exactly  the  same. 

(2)  In  at  least  one  of  the  two  reigns,  this  formula  could  be 
shortened  to  omit  the  Queen  or  the  children  ( I.G. ,  II2,  775),  or  it 
could  be  definitely  changed  ( I.G. ,  II2,  790).  The  customary  formula 
could  also  be  lengthened  ( Prytaneis ,  Hesperia,  Supplement  I 
[1937],  no.  22). 

Altogether  it  has  become  impossible  to  believe  that  we  have  to 
deal  in  these  Athenian  decrees  with  an  ‘official  style’  peculiar  to 
each  Macedonian  king  or  rigidly  uniform  for  all  kings;  and  that  the 
Athenians  employed  ‘official  style.’  The  same  sort  of  form  as  that 
cited  under  (1)  would  doubtless  have  been  used  for  any  king  who 
ruled  Athens,  and  variations  from  the  form,  as  under  (2),  were 
permitted. 

In  view  of  this  formulaic  vagueness  and  variability,  two  further 
propositions  become  highly  probable: 

(A)  Phrases  referring  to  offspring  are  not  to  be  pressed  for 
specific  meaning,  if  their  language  is  not  specific.  The  phrase  kcu 
™ v  eyyovuv  clvt&v  means  “and  of  such  children  as  they  may 
have,”  or,  more  in  our  legal  idiom,  “and  of  the  (actual  or  hypotheti- 
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cal)  heirs  of  their  bodies,”  —  a  general  quasi-legal  term,  that  is, 
covering  whatever  may  be  the  actual  situation.  It  does  not  imply 
that  there  were  then  living  children:  for  such,  as  such,  the  phrase 
would  take  one  of  the  forms  Kal  tuv  rkicvuv  avr&v,  Kal  tuv  vluiv 
avT&v,  Kal  to 0  vlov  rov  Seivos,  or  the  like.  Thus  Phthia  may  never 
have  had  a  child. 

(B)  The  omission  of  reference  to  the  queen  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  she  had  died.  In  I.G.,  II2,  1299,  line  36,  we  have  merely 
another  shortened  formula,  akin  to,  but  not  the  same  as,  a  short¬ 
ened  formula  of  the  very  next  year  (7.G.,  II2,  790).  We  do  not 
know  how  much  longer  Phthia  lived. 

The  garrisons  voting  at  Eleusis  to  praise  their  general  Aristoph¬ 
anes,  particularly  for  his  sacrifices  of  the  Haloa  in  January  235, 
speak  of  those  sacrifices  as  having  been  offered  for  King  Deme¬ 
trius,  Queen  Phthia,  and  their  progeny.  Thus  the  salient  fact, 
emphasized  by  Tarn  and  Fine,  remains.  In  January  235,  Phthia 
was  alive,  and  she  was  the  recognized  Queen  of  Demetrius  II. 
Examination  of  the  epigraphical  evidence  has  not  altered  that 
important  datum. 


Part  III 

The  Literary  Evidence 

The  errors  which  arose  from  study  of  the  inscriptions  biased 
study  of  the  literary  evidence.  It  will  be  convenient  to  quote  the 
literary  sources  in  extenso. 

Justin,  28,  3,  9-10. 

His  in  Epiro  gestis  interim  in  Macedonia  Demetrius  rex  relicto 
Jilio  Philippo,  parvulo  admodum,  decedit,  cui  Antigonus  tutor  datus 
accepta  in  matrimonium  matre  pupilli  regem  se  constitui  laborat. 

Plutarch,  Aemilius  Paulus,  8. 

tovtov  (Antigoni  Gonatae)  5e  Arj/xi^rptos  os  a vtos  re  Paot-Xevoas 
Xpovov  ov  ttoXvv,  vlov  re  iralba  rr)v  rjXt-Kiav  airoX ituv  ^>1\itttov  kreXev- 
Tt]oe.  deloavres  He  r-qv  avapxlav  ol  irp&TOi  MaKeSovuv  ’Avrlyovov 
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enayovTcu  rov  Tedvyxdros  aved/iov  opt  a,  xai  avvoixiaavres  avrco  ryv 
pyrepa  rov  'PiXittwou,  irptbrov  pev  hirlrpoirov  xai  arparyyov,  elra 
—eipicpevoi  perpLov  kbX  xoivu<t>eAovs  fiaoiXea  irpoayydpevcav.  eirexXydr) 
oe  Aucruv  ws  eirayyeXTixbs,  ov  reXeoiovpyds  oe  tuv  viroax^aeuv. 

Eusebius,  Chronica,  ed.  Schoene,  I,  237,  238. 

ov  (Antigonum  Gonatam)  biabeyerai  vlds  Aypyrpios,  os  Kal  ~aaav 
ri]v  Aifivyv  eXafie,  Kvpyvas  re  exparyoe,  nai  xar'eax iruv  bexa. 
y  rip  as  be  nva  tuv  aixpaXuruv  xai  Xpvaytba  irpoaeiiriPv,  <t>iXnnrov 
e£  abrys  eoxe  rav  Tpwrov  iroXepyaavra  Pupaiois  xai  xaxuv  airiov 
Xlaxebooi  yevcpevov. 

$>iXnnrov  pev  ovv  bp<t>avevbpevov  eirerpoirevev  ’Avriyovos  erepos  ex 
rov  fiaaiXeiov  y'evovs,  u>  'Povcrxos  eiricvvpov  fjv.  blxaiov  be  rov  <$>ov(txov 
els  ryv  emrpoirriv  bpuvres  oi  Maxeboves  earyaavTo  fiaoiXebeiv,  xai 
ryv  Xpvaytba  avru  yppoaav.  6  bi  xalbwv  yevopevuv  ex  rrjs  Xpvaytbos, 
oiix  avedpoparo,  ryv  apxyv  ru  ^iXiirirw  Trepio&fav,  a>  by  xai  irapebioxev 
airodvyoxuv,  eriTpoireboas  pev  err'  ery  i/3',  %yoas  be  iravra  ery  pfi'. 
yv  be  rov  Ay pyrpiov  vios,  ov  oi  Ma/ceSoi'fs  KaXoi'  ei ruvopafov. 

To  these  texts,  adduced  by  Tarn  and  Fine,  may  be  added  Etymo- 
logicum  Magnum,  s.  v.  Auauv: 

ovTuis  exaXe'iro  6  els  rCrv  ’Avriyovuv,  6  lids  AypyrpLoV  os  eyype 
Xpvaiba  ryv  pyrepa  <PiX'nnrov  rov  viro  Pupaiuv  yevopevov.  eipyrai  be 
bid.  to  <t>iXdripov,  xai  bid  to  TroXXa  bibovai  xai  xapifecrda  1. 

Justin’s  source  is  of  course  Pompeius  Trogus,  the  contemporary 
of  Livy.1  The  possibility  that  Trogus  was  the  source  of  Plutarch 
and  Porphyry  can  hardly  be  seriously  entertained.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  Plutarch  and  Eusebius-Porphyry  are  independent  of  each 
other  and  that  they  do  not,  at  least  directly,  go  back  to  the  same 
source.  Porphyry  cannot  be  based  on  Plutarch,  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  Eusebius  contains  information  not  to  be  found  in  Plu¬ 
tarch.  From  Plutarch,  Porphyry  could  not  have  taken  the  follow¬ 
ing  items:  (1)  the  name  of  Chryseis,  (2)  the  statement  that  she  was 
a  captive,  (3)  the  epithet  &ovoxos,  (4)  the  name  of  Antigonus’ 
father,  (5)  the  statement  that  Antigonus  raised  none  of  his  children 
by  Chryseis,  (6)  the  length  of  Antigonus’  life  and  reign.  Plutarch 

1  For  the  problem  of  the  sources  of  Trogus,  cf.  Schanz-Hosius,  Geschichte  der 
Romischen  Literatur,  II  Teil,  Miinchen  (1935),  pp.  322-325,  and  references  there 
cited. 
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moreover  contains  information  not  in  Porphyry,  namely  (1)  the 
Macedonians’  fear  of  anarchy  after  the  death  of  Demetrius  II,  (2) 
the  title  strategos  given  to  Antigonus,  (3)  the  nickname  Auauv.  For 
all  these  reasons  it  is  amply  clear  that  Plutarch  and  Porphyry  are 
entirely  independent  sources.1 

Furthermore  the  Et.  Mag.  does  not  derive  from  either  Plutarch 
or  Eusebius.  Plutarch  does  not  give  the  names  of  Philip’s  mother 
or  Antigonus’  father,  both  of  which  occur  in  the  Et.  Mag.  Nor  is 
Eusebius  the  source  of  the  Et.  Mag.,  for  Eusebius  does  not  give 
AucrcM  as  the  epithet  of  Antigonus  III  but,  on  the  contrary,  calls 
him  <hoO(r/fos.  The  Et.  Mag.  cannot  be  discredited  by  assuming  that 
the  author  of  this  notice  took  the  name  Chryseis  and  that  of  the 
father  of  Antigonus  from  Eusebius,  likewise  the  epithet  Acbow  from 
Plutarch,  and  then  combined  these  bits  of  information  in  his  no¬ 
tice.  This  assumption,  in  itself  thoroughly  unlikely,  is  sufficiently 
damaged  by  the  fact  that  the  explanation  of  Ad jow  given  by  the  Et. 
Mag.  is  almost  the  precise  opposite  of  that  given  by  Plutarch.2 

1  The  statement  of  Jacoby  ( Fr .  Gr.  Hist.,  II  D  [1930],  p.  862)  to  the  effect  that 
this  passage  of  Plutarch  “steht  im  Wortlaut  P(orphyrius)  14  sehr  nahe,  gibt  aber 
der  Mutter  Philipps  keinen  Name”  is  misleading,  implying  as  it  does  that  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Chryseis’  name  in  Plutarch  is  the  only  important  difference  between  the 
two  versions.  The  similarity  “im  Wortlaut,”  if  any,  is  merely  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  two  passages  deal  with  the  same  events. 

The  following  passage  of  Pausanias  (7,  7,  4)  seems  definitely  to  be  an  echo  of 
Plutarch  —  ’Apriyopos  b e  oStos  TrjPucavTa  apxvv  M aKtSopcop  tix*P,  iiriTpowevcop 
QlXiirirop  top  Aripijrpiov  iraiba  ert  TjXifdap  opt  a.  fjp  bt  k  ai  apepios  t< 3  <I>i\i7T7ra  Kal 
prjTpl  airov  »(!*«. 

The  only  difference  between  Pausanias  and  Plutarch  is  that  Pausanias  makes 
Antigonus  the  6-ptpios  of  Philip  (which  is  of  course  true),  while  in  Plutarch  he  is  the 
iipepios  of  Demetrius  II.  This  divergence,  if  it  really  may  be  so  considered,  is  quite 
insignificant  and  may  be  due  either  to  a  slip  on  the  part  of  Pausanias  or  to  a  slight 
attempt  at  originality.  The  resemblances  are  striking:  Antigonus  is  described  as 
avt\p ids  in  both  passages;  Plutarch  has  iralda  ttjp  yXiidap,  Pausanias  iraiba  eri  r/Xiidap; 
and  there  is  the  similarity  of  avpoiKiaapTts  and  avpiputi.  For  these  reasons  it  does 
not  appear  that  Pausanias  can  safely  be  used  as  independent  evidence. 

Syncellus  535,  19  (ed.  Dindorf,  Bonn  [1829],  p.  282A:  M antbopwp  it  tfiacrlXtvt 
&iXimros  vio s  Ar/pr/Tplou  in 7  na0‘  eavrop  pfi'  en  Upvaijibos  rrjs  aixp-aX&Tov)  has  no  inde¬ 
pendent  value,  being  certainly  based  on  Eusebius. 

2  The  definition  of  Acoow  given  by  the  Et.  Mag.  is  most  implausible,  but  so  is 
Plutarch’s.  Even  if  we  assume  that  the  author  of  this  notice  invented  his  own  defi- 
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This  passage  of  the  Et.  Mag.  must  be  considered  to  be  quite  in¬ 
dependent  of  Plutarch  and  Eusebius.  All  four  literary  sources, 
therefore,  are  independent  of  one  another. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  information  given  by  the  sources.  Cer¬ 
tain  considerations  become  apparent  immediately:  — 

(r).  It  is  never  stated  in  any  author  that  Phthia  was  the  mother 
of  Philip  V. 

(2) .  All  four  literary  sources  state  that  Antigonus  III  married 
Philip’s  mother. 

(3) .  The  two  sources  which  do  give  the  name  of  Philip’s  mother 
agree  in  calling  her  Chryseis. 

Moreover  from  Polybius  (5,  89,  7)  it  appears  that  shortly  after 
the  great  earthquake  in  Rhodes  (227  or  226  B.c.),]  the  wife  of  An¬ 
tigonus  was  in  fact  named  Chryseis.  Thus  from  the  literary  evi¬ 
dence  in  itself  there  would  seem  to  be  no  question  that  Chryseis  was 
Philip’s  mother. 

There  are  other  observations  of  some  force:  — 

(4) .  None  of  the  sources  says  that  Philip’s  mother  was  the  wife 
of  Demetrius  II. 

(5) .  It  is  never  stated  that  Antigonus  III  married  the  wife  of 
Demetrius,  whereas  all  four  sources,  as  we  have  seen,  mention 
the  marriage  of  Antigonus  to  Philip’s  mother.  This  unanimity 
can  hardly  be  fortuitous;  it  strongly  favors  the  conclusion  that 
Chryseis  was  Demetrius’  mistress,  not  his  wife. 

There  is  further  evidence,  to  wit  Philip’s  name.  The  father  of 
Antigonus  I  was  named  Philip,* 1 2  and  Antigonus  I  gave  this  name  to 
his  younger  son.3  But  from  this  time  down  to  the  birth  of  Philip  V, 


nition  of  the  epithet,  the  only  result  would  be  that  his  source  of  information  gave 
no  explanation  and  hence  he  was  forced  to  invent  one.  But  this  in  turn  would  show 
clearly  that  his  source  was  not  Plutarch,  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  took  the 
word  Awtruv  from  Plutarch,  jettisoned  Plutarch’s  definition,  and  then  invented  one 
of  his  own. 

1  Hiller  von  Gaertringen,  P.W.,  Supplement-band  5,  Col.  785. 

2  Beloch,  IV2,  p.  133;  add  Inschriften  von  Prime,  no.  2,  p.  4. 

3  Beloch,  IV2,  p.  134. 
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the  name  never  again  occurs  in  the  Antigonid  house,  —  an  interval 
of  over  three  generations.  All  legitimate  males  in  the  direct  line 
down  to  the  birth  of  Philip,  with  the  single  exception  of  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Demetrius  I  and  De'idameia  (whose  name  was  probably 
taken  from  his  mother’s  family),1  were  named  either  Antigonus  or 
Demetrius.  Had  Philip  been  the  legitimate  son  of  Demetrius  II 
one  would  naturally  expect  him  to  have  been  named  Antigonus 
after  his  grandfather  or,  if  he  were  the  younger  of  two  sons, 
Demetrius.  The  name  Philip  is  not  in  itself  decisive  proof  that 
he  was  illegitimate,  but  it  certainly  favors  the  conclusion  that 
his  mother  was  not  the  recognized  wife  of  Demetrius,  and  that 
Philip  at  the  time  of  his  birth  was  not  expected  to  succeed  to  the 
throne. 

The  name  Chryseis  is  also  remarkable.  One  would  hardly  expect 
a  family  to  give  one  of  its  daughters  the  name  of  Agamemnon’s 
concubine.  The  Homeric  connotations  of  the  name  XpvcrpU  were 
in  fact  so  familiar  and  so  strong  as  actually  to  make  the  name  very 
uncommon.  Search  in  the  prosopographies  of  Kirchner,  Sundwall, 
Graindor,  Porolla,  and  Pape,  and  the  various  indexes  in  I.G.  and 
I.G.2,  in  S.I.G.  and  O.G.I.S.,  in  S.E.G.  and  in  Hesperia  has  yielded 
the  following  instances.  (1)  Xpvcrriis,  wife  of  Anthesterios 
(S.E.G. ,  I  [1923],  314:  stele,  Mesembria,  late  fifth  or  early  fourth 
century).  (2)  Xpvat]U,  slave,  Delphi  (Collitz,  S.G.D.I.,  21533: 
archonship  of  Kleudamos,  second  century  b.c.).  (3)  An  inscrip¬ 
tion  reading  0(eo£s)  K.(a.TaxOoviot.s)  |  np6/cX[jj]  Xpvcrpidi  re  ap^orepes 

1  The  direct  line  of  legitimate  males  in  the  Seleucid  house  has  only  the  names 
Seleucus  and  Antiochus  down  to  Demetrius  I  in  the  second  century.  (That  Achaeus 
was  the  name  of  a  son  of  Seleucus  I  is  a  plausible  conjecture  of  Beloch,  IV2,  p.  205. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  Achaeus’  mother  was  the  wife  of  Seleucus.)  The 
Ptolemies  do  not  exhibit  such  definite  regularity,  but  there  is  no  example  of  any 
name  except  Ptolemy  occurring  in  the  direct  line  of  legitimate  males  after  a  break 
of  three  generations. 

The  name  Perseus  given  by  Philip  V  to  his  eldest  son  does  not  in  itself  prove  a 
departure  from  normal  practice,  for  it  is  not  known  that  Perseus’  mother  Poly- 
crateia  was  in  fact  Philip’s  wife;  Livy,  27,  31,  8  —  “  Spe  regiarum  nuptiarum"  hardly 
proves  that  Philip  married  Polycrateia,  cf.  Livy,  32,  21,  24 —  “filii  ( Arati )  uxorem 
libidinis  causa  in  Macedoniam  asportalatn,”  which  comes,  however,  from  an  anti- 
Macedonian  speech.  But  in  any  case,  as  is  shown  by  his  coins,  Philip  V  was 
extraordinarily  devoted  to  the  cult  of  the  hero  Perseus. 
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TtKvounv  |  raiabt  yovrjat-s  (i.  e.,  yovrjts)  p.vr]p.ris  \  [x]apw  ro5e  orjp,’  tiroi- 
rjaav  ( I.G. ,  XIV,  806:  Naples,  no  date).  (4)  In  an  inscription 
reading  0(eo?s)  K(arax6ovLoLs)  |  A ovyivu  Koma.aa.VTi  is  ravra  ra.  \  x^pia. 
eirtypaftv  Xpvcys  17  |  ovv(3los  aurov  ( I.G. ,  XIV,  1811:  Rome,  third 
century  a.  d.).  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  women  were  manifestly 
of  humble  station.  Clearly  it  would  have  been  most  unusual  for 
a  woman  of  distinguished  family  to  be  named  Chryseis.1 

It  is  possible  to  proceed  further,  for  it  is  the  name  Chryseis  itself 
which  reveals  what  was  the  position  originally  held  by  Philip’s 
mother  at  the  Antigonid  court. 

Eusebius  has  the  following  sentence:  yrjpas  (Demetrius  II)  5t  Tiva 
t&v  aixpa.\uTUV  Kai  Xpvarjtda  Trpoaeurwv  ^iXt-mrov  e£  avrrjs  toxe  — .2 
This  sentence  obviously  means  that  Philip’s  mother  was  a  captive 
and  that  Chryseis  was  the  name  given  to  her  by  Demetrius;  her 
original  name  therefore  was  not  Chryseis.  At  first  sight  this  sentence 
may  seem  curious,  but  it  has  real  point.  In  the  Iliad  the  captive 
Chryseis  was  the  mistress  of  Agamemnon,  and  by  giving  the  name 
Chryseis  to  his  mistress,  also  a  captive,  Demetrius  II  of  course  im¬ 
plied  that  she  stood  in  the  same  relationship  to  himself,  the  Mace¬ 
donian  king,  as  Homer’s  Chryseis  to  Agamemnon,  ruler  of  the 
Achaeans.  This  was  in  its  way  a  compliment  not  without  taste,  for 
Agamemnon  had  said  of  Chryseis  (A,  113-115):  — 

Kai  yap  pa  KXvTaLpvrjoTprjs  irpofitfiovKa, 

KovpLdirjs  aXoxou,  tirti  ov  e6ev  tom  x^P^oiv 
ov  Stpas  ovSi  (f>vr)v,  ovt’  ap  <j>ptvas  ovre  tl  epya. 

Thus  Eusebius’  sentence  becomes  perfectly  intelligible,  and  con- 

1  Two  dubious  instances  may  be  noted.  (1)  Xpvarjs  'Aprepa,  in  a  list  of  unknown 
import,  Tegea  ( I.G. ,  V,  ii,  5591 :  date,  Roman  Empire).  This  name  is  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  that  of  a  man.  (2)  An  inscription  reading  Xpuo-ps  (or  Xpurrijs)  |  kvOaSe  Keirai 
|  oXlyrj  xom  (I.G.,  XIV,  55:  Syracuse,  no  date).  The  sex  of  the  deceased  cannot  be 
determined. 

2  Tarn  (op.  cit.,  pp.  17  and  22)  states  that  Chryseis  was  a  Thessalian  captive  and 
cites  this  passage  of  Eusebius;  but  none  of  the  sources,  including  Eusebius,  gives 
Chryseis’  nationality.  The  use  of  yripas  by  Eusebius  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  a 
formal  marriage  between  Demetrius  and  Chryseis,  for  yapew  is  used  of  quite  in¬ 
formal  unions. 
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firms  the  conclusion  that  Chryseis  was  the  mistress  of  Demetrius, 
not  his  consort  and  recognized  queen.1 

1  Scholars  have  as  a  rule  neglected  to  examine  this  statement  of  Eusebius  and  have 
contented  themselves  with  remarking  that  Chryseis  was,  or  is  said  by  Eusebius  to 
have  been,  a  captive.  See  Tarn,  op.  cit.,  p.  22;  Macurdy,  Hellenistic  Queens,  Balti¬ 
more  (1932),  pp.  71-72;  Droysen,  Geschichte  des  Hellenismus,  III  Teil,  II  Halb-band, 
2nd  edition,  Gotha  (1898)  p.  52,  n.  r — -“Philipp  ist  6  Kara  tpvoiv  uios  des  Demetrios; 
seine  Mutter  ist . . .  Chryseis  eine  Kriegsgefangene”;  Niese,  Geschichte  der  Griechi- 
schen  und  Makedonischen  Staaten,  II,  p.  287,  n.  1  —  “Sie  war  angeblich  eine  Kriegs¬ 
gefangene,  ohne  Zweifel  aus  vornehmster  Familie.”  Beloch  (IV2,  p.  138)  remarks, 
“Nach  Porphyrios  bei  Eusebios  ware  Chryseis  eine  captiva  gewesen;  das  ist  ein 
Autoschediasma,  oder  wenn  man  will  eine  Reminiscenz  aus  der  Ilias.  Ohne  Zweifel 
gehorte  sie  einer  vornehmen  Makedonischen  oder  Thessalischen  Familie  an,  denn 
Demetrios  erhob  sie  nach  Phthias  Tode  oder  Verstossung  zu  seiner  legitimen  Ge- 
mahlin  und  Konigin.”  By  “Autoschediasma”  Beloch  apparently  means  that  the 
statement  that  Chryseis  was  a  captive  is  an  error  or  even  an  invention  of  Porphyry. 
The  alternative,  that  it  is  “a  reminiscence  of  the  Iliad,”  presumably  implies  that 
Porphyry  makes  Chryseis  a  captive  because  her  name-sake  in  the  Iliad  was  a  captive. 
But  this  would  be  an  extraordinary  lapse.  Porphyry  is  a  late  author  and  capable  of 
error,  as  is  shown  for  example  by  his  confusion  of  Demetrius  II  with  Demetrius 
the  Fair,  if  this  confusion  be  that  of  Porphyry  and  not  of  Eusebius.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  confuse  two  men  of  the  same  name,  the  same  family,  from  the  same  coun¬ 
try,  both  living  at  the  same  time;  and  quite  another  to  commit  the  puerile  blunder 
of  inferring  from  her  name  that  the  mother  of  Philip  V,  like  the  character  in  the 
Iliad,  was  a  captive.  Beloch  has  the  merit  of  having  detected  the  Homeric  reminis¬ 
cence,  but  by  his  failure  to  analyse  the  form  of  Eusebius’  statement  he  has  mis¬ 
takenly  assigned  the  Homeric  reminiscence  to  Porphyry.  If  Eusebius  said  that 
Demetrius  “married”  Chryseis  the  captive,  much  in  the  way,  for  example,  that 
Syncellus,  compressing  Eusebius,  says  that  Philip  was  the  son  of  Demetrius  e/c 
XpvoT]iSos  rrjs  alxpah&Tov,  one  might  perhaps  have  reason  for  questioning  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  statement  and  for  attempting  to  explain  away  rrjs  alxpaXwTov  as  a  garbled 
echo  of  Homer.  What  Eusebius  does  say  is  that  Demetrius  “married”  one  of  the 
captives  and  called  her  Chryseis.  This  is  very  different.  Moreover  in  this  instance 
one  may  not  resort  to  the  ever-convenient  expedient  of  assuming  textual  corruption, 
for  there  exist  not  only  the  Greek  excerpts  from  Eusebius  but  also  the  Armenian 
translation  of  his  work,  which  reads  exactly  the  same.  In  the  German  translation  of 
the  Armenian  version  given  by  Jacoby  ( Fr .  Gr.  Hist.,  2  B,  p.  1206)  one  reads  “und 
er  (Demetrius  II)  herrschte  10  jahre;  und  heiratete  eine  von  den  gefangenen  und 
legte  ihr  den  namen  ‘die  giildene’  bei.”  The  Latin  translation  of  the  Armenian 
given  in  Schoene’s  edition  has,  “quandam  autem  ex  captivis  uxorem  duxit,  quam 
apellavit  Aureolam.” 

One  must  conclude  that  Demetrius  gave  Chryseis  her  name  because  she  was  a 
captive,  not  that  she  is  said  to  have  been  a  captive  because  her  name  was  Chryseis. 
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It  is  by  no  means  extraordinary  that  Demetrius  II  should  have 
indulged  in  an  Homeric  allusion  in  naming  his  mistress.  Tarn  has 
recently  called  attention  to  a  subtle  piece  of  flattery  achieved  by  a 
certain  Callicrates,  a  courtier  of  Ptolemy  I,  based  on  the  fact  that 
he  gave  to  his  daughter  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Odysseus,  Anti- 
cleia  ( J.E.S. ,  LIII  [1933],  pp.  57  ff.).  One  may  also  recall  the 
anecdote  concerning  Antigonus  Gonatas  and  the  poet  Antagoras, 
which  gets  its  point  from  the  playful  equation  of  Gonatas  with 
Agamemnon  and  Antagoras  with  Homer  (Plutarch,  Moralia, 
182  F).  A  further  instance  is  the  Homeric  quotation  of  Sostratos 
of  Cnidus,  who,  on  being  sent  by  Ptolemy  II  as  ambassador  to 
Antigonus  Gonatas  after  the  battle  of  Cos,  addressed  Antigonus 
in  the  words  spoken  by  Iris  to  Poseidon  (O,  201-203),  thus  im¬ 
plying  that  though  Antigonus  had  become  the  master  of  the  sea  by 
his  victory,  Ptolemy  still  remained  Zeus.1  Apt  literary  quotation  or 
paraphrase  was  much  appreciated  at  the  Antigonid  court,  as  is 
shown  by  the  clever  application  of  a  line  of  Euripides  ( Supplices , 
860)  by  the  Macedonian  poet  Samus  at  the  sack  of  Thermon  in 
217,  —  opas  to  biov  ov  (3e\os  Si kirraTo.  The  sack  of  Thermon  was 
a  retaliation  for  the  Aetolian  outrages  at  Dion  in  Pieria  and  the 
point  of  the  quotation  of  course  lies  in  the  pun;  but  the  quotation 
also  implies  for  Philip  the  role  of  Zeus. 

The  evidence  of  the  sources,  then,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  mother  of  Philip  V  was  the  mistress,  not  the  wife  and  queen,  of 


Beloch  summarily  rejects  the  clear  and  explicit  statement  of  Eusebius  because  he 
holds  that  Demetrius  raised  Chryseis  to  the  position  of  legitimate  consort  and  queen 
after  Phthia’s  (supposed)  death  or  divorce,  and  since  Demetrius  did  so,  Chryseis 
must  have  belonged  to  a  prominent  Macedonian  or  Thessalian  family;  hence  she 
could  not  have  been  a  captive.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture.  There  is  no  proper  evi¬ 
dence  that  Phthia  predeceased  Demetrius  or  that  Demetrius  divorced  her,  or  that 
Chryseis  was  ever  queen  of  Macedon  during  Demetrius’  lifetime.  Beloch  here  uses 
conjectures  of  his  own,  conjectures  unsupported  by  any  evidence,  as  arguments  to 
disprove  the  accuracy  of  Eusebius’  statement.  This  sentence  of  Eusebius  is  per¬ 
fectly  intelligible;  it  harmonizes  with  the  other  sources,  and  there  is  no  ancient  evi¬ 
dence  to  which  it  does  violence.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  for  doubting  its 
accuracy. 

1  Sextus  Empiricus,  Adv.  Grammaticos,  276  (ed.  Bekker,  p.  662). 
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Philip’s  father;  and  that  Chryseis  was  the  name,  an  obvious  Ho¬ 
meric  allusion,  given  to  her  by  Demetrius.1 

This  conclusion  as  to  the  identity  of  Philip’s  mother  enables  a 
juster  appreciation  of  the  family  history  after  the  death  of  Deme¬ 
trius  in  229.  When  Demetrius  II  died  he  left  no  living  legitimate 
male  heirs  from  either  of  his  two  wives,  Stratonice  or  Phthia.  The 
only  living  male  representative  of  the  Antigonid  house  in  the 
direct  line  was  his  nine-year-old  son  by  his  mistress  Chryseis.  In 
order  to  safeguard  Philip’s  position  as  heir  to  the  throne,  Antigonus 
married  Philip’s  mother,  Demetrius’  former  mistress,  and  thus 
legitimized  her  position;  this  marriage  necessarily  meant  that  he 
adopted  Philip.2  Beloch  holds  that  Chryseis  must  have  been 
Demetrius’  wife  because,  had  Philip  been  illegitimate,  Antigonus 
would  have  had  the  better  right  to  the  throne.3  This  of  course 
assumes  that  Antigonus  was  personally  so  ambitious  that  he  would 
have  desired  to  become  king  in  his  own  right  if  he  could  possibly  do 
so.  But  Eusebius  expressly  states  that  Antigonus  refused  to  rear 
any  of  his  children  by  his  marriage  with  Chryseis  tt/v  apxfy  rw 
4>tXi7nrw  irepuroofav.  This  can  only  mean  that  Antigonus  believed 
that  if  he  had  a  son  there  would  be  those  in  Macedonia  who  would 
feel  that  his  son  should  be  king  rather  than  Philip.  This  act  of  self- 

1  For  an  alleged  instance  of  a  captive’s  name  being  changed  by  a  king  after  she 
became  his  mistress,  cf.  MiXrco,  whose  name  was  changed  to  ’Ao-iraaia  by  Cyrus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Plutarch,  Pericles,  24,  7;  cf.  Plutarch,  Artoxerxes,  26,  3;  Athenaeus  13,  37 
(p.  576  D);  Aelian  VH  12,  1. 

Professor  E.  K.  Rand  has  reminded  us  of  Horace  Sat.  2,  1,  126:  Ilia  et  Egeria 
est;  do  nomen  quodlibet  illi. 

2  Tam,  op.  cit.,  p.  21,  and  Fine,  op.  cit.,  pp.  102-103,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Polybius  (4,  2,  5)  speaks  of  Philip  as  the  son  of  Demetrius  Kara  pixnv  and  rightly 
conclude  that  this  phrase  implies  that  he  was  the  son  of  someone  else,  “who  can  only 
be  Doson”  (Tarn);  they  also  cite  Polybius  4,  24,  7,  where  Philip  speaks  of  Antigonus 
as  his  father.  Justin  (29,  1,  2)  calls  Antigonus  the  vitricus  of  Philip.  In  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  Philip  always  appears  as  the  son  of  Demetrius:  cf.  supra,  also  the  epigram 
A.P.,  XVI  (Planudian  Appendix),  6,  1.  5,  where  the  poet  speaks  of  Philip  as  vios 
ivuueALa  Aaparplov. 

3 IV2,  p.  138  —  “Hatte  er  (Antigonus  III)  doch  selbst  als  der  Nachkomme  einer 
legitimen  Gemahlin  Demetrios  des  Belagerers,  besseres  recht  auf  der  Thron  gehabt 
als  der  junge  Philippos,  falls  dieser  ein  Bastard  war.”  Tarn,  op.  cit.,  p.  18,  follows 
Beloch. 
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abnegation,  the  authenticity  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  ques¬ 
tion,  is  a  striking  instance  of  “  the  well-known  family  loyalty  of  the 
Antigonids.”  1 

There  remains  one  apparent  difficulty.  Polybius  says  that 
Philip  was  not  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  that  is,  that 
Philip  was  in  the  course  of  his  seventeenth  year  in  the  winter  of 
2 2 1/20, 2 3  and  Philip’s  birth  is  therefore  to  be  placed  at  the  latest  in 
the  winter  of  238/7.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  marriage  between 
Demetrius  II  and  Phthia  was  celebrated  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Demetrieian  War  (239/8  or  238/7).®  Philip  was  born,  therefore, 
while  Phthia  was  Demetrius’  wife  —  shortly  before  or  after,  per¬ 
haps  in  the  same  year  as,  his  father’s  marriage  to  the  Epirot  prin¬ 
cess.  There  is  no  known  instance  of  an  Antigonid  king  having 
more  than  one  recognized  wife  at  the  same  time,4  but  since  Philip 
was  very  possibly  born  during  the  period  of  Demetrius’  marriage  to 
Phthia,  we  seem  to  face  a  dilemma.  The  literary  sources  state  that 
Philip’s  mother  was  Chryseis,  but  the  Antigonid  kings  did  not 
have  two  wives  simultaneously,  and  at  the  time  of  Philip’s  birth  his 
father’s  wife  was  probably  Phthia. 

This  apparent  dilemma  is  caused  only  by  the  assumption  that 
Philip’s  mother  was  the  recognized  wife  and  queen  of  Demetrius, 
an  assumption  for  which  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever.  If 
Chryseis  was  not  queen  but  merely  Demetrius’  mistress,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  disappears. 

We  come  now  to  the  attempt  made  by  Tarn  5  and  Fine  6  to  prove 


1  Tarn,  op.  cit.,  p.  23. 

2  Polyb.,  4,  s,  3;  4,  24,  1. 

3  The  Demetrieian  War  was  caused  by  Demetrius’  decision  to  support  Epirus 
against  the  Aetolian  League,  and  the  proclamation  of  this  decision  was  his  marriage 
to  Phthia,  cf.  Tarn,  C.A.H.,  VII,  p.  744.  This  war  began  during  the  Athenian  year  in 
which  Lysias  was  archon  {I.G.,  II2,  1299,  1.  57)  according  to  Ferguson  238/ 7  {Athe¬ 
nian  Tribal  Cycles,  Cambridge  [1932]).  Meritt,  however,  now  places  Lysias  in 
239/8  {Hesperia  IV  [1935],  p.  556). 

4  Tarn,  C.Q.,  XVIII  ^924),  p.  18;  Fine,  op.  cit.,  p.  102.  6  Op.  cit.,  p.  23. 

6  Op.  cit.,  pp.  102-103.  The  article  of  P.  Treves  on  Antigonos  Doson  {Athenaeum, 
XII  [1934],  22-56,  XIII  [1935],  381-411)  was  available  to  us  too  late  for  a  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  his  views.  He  doubts  the  theory  of  an  adoption  by  Chryseis,  but  other¬ 

wise  merely  elaborates  the  view  of  Tarn  and  Fine  (pp.  408-409). 
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that  Philip’s  mother  was  Queen  Phthia.  This  attempt  involves  a 
complicated  line  of  argumentation.  They  hold  (1)  that  Phthia 
died  within  a  few  years  of  Philip’s  birth,  (2)  that  soon  after  Phthia’s 
death  Demetrius  II  married  Chryseis,  who  then  (3)  adopted 
Philip,  and  (4)  that  after  the  death  of  Demetrius,  Antigonus  III 
married  Chryseis  in  order  to  secure  the  succession  for  her  (adopted) 
son.  The  objections  to  this  interpretation  are  as  follows.  (1)  A 
new  examination  of  the  epigraphic  evidence  from  Athens  proves, 
as  has  been  shown,  that  Athenian  inscriptions  do  not  support  the 
conclusion  that  Phthia  died  before  the  death  of  Demetrius  himself 
in  229;  indeed  it  is  quite  possible  that  she  lived  for  some  years  as 
dowager  queen  after  the  death  of  Demetrius.1  (2-3)  There  is  no 
evidence  at  all  for  the  conclusion  that  Demetrius  married  Chryseis 
and  that  Chryseis  then  adopted  Philip;  these  are  mere  conjectures. 
Furthermore  (4)  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  the  marriage  of 
Antigonus  to  Philip’s  adoptive  mother  would  help  to  ensure 
Philip’s  succession  to  the  throne.  If  Philip  were  the  legitimate  son 
of  Demetrius  II  and  Phthia,  all  that  would  have  been  necessary 
would  have  been  for  Antigonus  himself  to  adopt  Philip.  The  state¬ 
ment  of  Polybius  (5,  10,  10),  that  Philip  V  claimed  to  be  related  to 
Philip  II  and  Alexander,  has  been  emphasized,  since  Phthia  as  an 
Aeacid  was  distantly  related  to  Alexander’s  mother  Olympias. 
This  is  the  only  literary  evidence  which  has  ever  been  adduced  as 
support  for  Phthia’s  case.  It  has  no  force.  Polybius’  inclusion  of 
Philip  II  with  Alexander  shows  unmistakably  that  Philip  V  claimed 
to  be  related  to  the  Argeadae,2  and  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show 
that  the  Antigonids  claimed  Argead  descent.3  This  passage  of 

1  The  phiale  dedicated  by  Phthia  at  Delos  (Durrbach,  Inscriptions  de  Delos' 
“Comptes  des  Hieropes,”  Paris  [1929],  no.  407,  line  20  and  no.  461,  Bb,  line  46)  is 
described  as  aW-q,  ^aoCkioaqs  &gLas  rrjs  'We^avSpov.  The  first  mention  of  Phthia’s 
dedication  is  in  an  account  of  ca.  190  b.c.,  the  second  of  169  b.c.  The  omission  of 
the  name  of  Phthia’s  husband  Demetrius  from  the  entry  might  indicate  that  this 
dedication  was  made  after  Demetrius’  death. 

2  As  Tarn  has  seen,  J.H.S.,  LIII  (1933),  p.  6r. 

3  Cf.  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  XLV  (1933),  pp.  213  ff.  Propertius 
(4,  11,  39)  has  the  line- — et  Persen  proavi  stimulantem  pectus  Achilli.  This  line 
occurs  in  a  passage  exhibiting  every  evidence  of  corruption,  but  it  clearly  represents 
Achilles  as  the  ancestor  of  Perseus.  Silius  Italius  ( Punica ,  15, 11.  291-292)  writes  of 
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Polybius,  therefore,  contributes  nothing  to  the  problem  of  Philip’s 
maternal  parentage. 

The  view  that  Philip’s  mother  was  Phthia  naturally  led  to  wider 
doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  the  literary  sources.  Tarn  states,* 1 
“Eusebius  .  .  .  blunders  in  making  Doson  rule  as  guardian,  e-rriTpo- 
7ros,  for  the  contemporary  inscriptions  show  that  he  was  king.” 
But  Eusebius’  statement  that  Antigonus  was  guardian  ( eTUTponev - 
aas)  can  hardly  be  taken  as  meaning  that  Antigonus  was  not  king. 
Indeed  Polybius  himself,  in  referring  to  Antigonus  III,  twice  uses 
exactly  the  same  expression:  2,  45,  2:  Avnyopov  .  .  .  eiuTpoirevovTi  51 
rirov  ttcuSos  ovto s  and  20,  5,  7:  ’Avriyovos  pera  top  A-qprjTpLov 
6a.va.To v  eiriTpoTrevaas  $i.Aiinrov.  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  antiquity 
Antigonus  III  was  usually  known  as  kiriTpoiros.  Athenaeus  (6,  251, 
D)  in  quoting  Phylarchus  ( Fr .  Gr.  Hist.,  IIA,  frg.  46,  p.  177) 
speaks  of  Antigonus  III  as  ’Avtl yovov  to 0  emKXrjdevTos  kiuTpoirov. 
Livy  (40,  54,  4),  of  course  reproducing  Polybius,  has:  Antigoni  .  .  . 
qui  tutor  Philippi  erat,  and,  in  the  next  sentence  (40,  54,  5): 
tutorem  eum  Graeci,  ut  cognomine  a  ceteris  regibus  distinguerent , 
adpellarunt.  So  far  from  being  in  error,  Eusebius  in  using  kmrpo- 
irtvaas  is  merely  following  the  usual  practice  of  antiquity.2 

Difficulties  have  been  found  in  Plutarch  also.  Plutarch  states 


Philip  V:  hie  gente  egregius  veterisque  ab  origine  regni,  ]  Aeacidum  sceptris  pro- 
avoque  tumebat  Achille.  These  two  bits  of  evidence  seem  clearly  to  indicate  Aeacid 
ancestors  for  Philip  V  and  Perseus.  But  neither  Propertius  nor  Silius  can  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  trustworthy  historical  source.  Silius  for  example  (15,  1.  313)  has  the 
Sarmalian  (!)  Orestae  attack  Macedonia.  The  Antigonids  claimed  Argead  descent 
and  Propertius  and  Silius  have  given  to  Perseus  and  Philip  V  the  attributes  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Argeadae,  Alexander,  who  on  his  mother’s  side  was  an  Aeacid. 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  22. 

2  Cf.  also  Pausanias,  2,  8,  4;  6,  16,  3;  7,  7,  4;  8,  8,  11.  Also  Justin,  29,  1,  2: 
mortuo  Anligono  tulore.  It  has  become  the  custom  for  modern  scholars  to  refer  to 
Antigonus  III  as  Antigonus  Doson.  This  epithet  appears  specifically  connected 
with  Antigonus  only  in  Plutarch  (Aem.  Paul.,  8;  Coriolanus ,  ir)  and  the  El.  Mag. 
Suidas  has  AAcruv  6vop.a  nbpiov,  but  in  his  article  'Avrlyovos,  which  is  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  Antigonus  III,  the  epithet  does  not  appear.  It  is  clear  that  in  antiquity 
Antigonus  III  was  usually  distinguished  from  the  other  two  kings  of  the  same  name 
as  6  eTTtrpoirot  or  6  imTpoirevaii'  HXiinrov.  Aoxrwv  does  not  appear  in  Polybius  or  in 
Plutarch’s  lives  of  Cleomenes  and  Aratus,  which  are  based  respectively  on  the  con¬ 
temporaries  Phylarchus  and  Aratus. 
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that  after  the  death  of  Demetrius  ol  ttpwtol  M aK(86vo)i>  made  Antig- 
onus  epitropos,  married  him  to  Philip’s  mother,  and  then  pro¬ 
claimed  him  king.  The  objection  (Tarn,  op.  cit.,  p.  22)  is  that  “  The 
nobles  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter;  the  throne  being  vacant, 
all  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  the  army;  they  alone  could  make  a 
guardian,  a  regent  or  a  king.”  But  Plutarch  in  this  passage  is  giving 
a  rapid  outline  of  the  Antigonid  dynasty  in  the  space  of  a  few  sen¬ 
tences  and  exactitude  in  constitutional  matters  is  hardly  to  be 
expected.  Moreover,  even  though  Plutarch  be  wrong  as  regards 
ol  irpuroi  Maicedovwv,  the  remainder  of  his  story  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  false;  indeed  he  agrees  perfectly  with  the  other  sources. 
And  it  is  quite  possible  that  Plutarch  has  preserved  an  echo  of  the 
actual  events,  ol  ttp&tol  M aKedovuv  means  only  “the  leading  Mac¬ 
edonians.”  Certainly  the  Heeresversamlung  had,  and  exercised, 
the  right  of  decision  in  naming  the  heir  to  the  throne  or,  as  in  this 
instance,  the  regent.  But  as  in  every  state,  so  in  third  century 
Macedonia,  there  must  have  been  individuals  who  because  of  their 
social  or  official  position  enjoyed  exceptional  prestige  and  who, 
therefore,  could  and  did  influence  the  army  in  its  deliberations. 
Tarn  ( loc .  cit)  refers  to  the  events  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  as  evidence  that  the  Macedonians  “were  not  likely  to 
forgo  their  constitutional  power.”  This  is  of  course  beyond  dispute. 
Even  in  this  instance,  however,  influential  individuals  had  a  de¬ 
cisive  voice,  for  the  ultimate  solution  was  a  compromise  between 
the  wishes  of  the  high  officers  and  the  rank  and  file  as  represented 
by  Meleager.1 

There  seems  to  be  no  cogent  reason  for  doubting  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  the  literary  sources.  All  these  sources,  although  late, 
are,  as  has  been  shown,  quite  independent  of  each  other,  and  it  is 

1  Tam,  C.A.H.,  VI,  p.  461;  Beloch,  IV1,  pp.  64-65.  A  passage  of  Livy  (40,  56,  7) 
dealing  with  events  in  Macedonia  after  the  execution  of  Demetrius,  the  second  son 
of  Philip  V,  is  perhaps  apposite.  Livy  represents  Philip  as  wishing  his  cousin  Antig- 
onus,  the  son  of  Echecrates,  to  succeed  him  instead  of  Perseus.  In  this  connection 
Philip  is  said  to  have  visited  various  cities  of  Macedonia  and  to  have  recommended 
Antigonus  to  the  “principes.”  There  is  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  story, 
at  least  in  its  present  form  (cf.  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  XL VI  [1935], 
pp.  199—200),  but  it  shows  what  Polybius  believed  a  Macedonian  king  would  have 
done  on  such  an  occasion. 
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impossible  to  assign  one  common  immediate  or  mediate  source  for 
them  all.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  sources,  though 
often  not  too  specific  and  though  very  compressed,  nevertheless 
represent  the  high  points  of  the  series  of  events  in  Macedonia  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Demetrius  II. 

This  study  maintains  that  Philip  V  was  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Demetrius  II  and  his  mistress  Chryseis.  We  have  used  the  word 
“illegitimate”  because  it  is  the  clearest  and  most  accurate  way  of 
stating  the  point  which  we  hope  to  have  proved.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  the  Macedonians  did  not  have  any  such 
clearcut  conception  of  legitimacy  and  illegitimacy  as  exists  in 
modern  times.  The  important  thing  was  that  a  man  should  be  the 
publicly  recognized  son  of  his  father.  As  Tarn1  has  said  in  another 
connection,  “In  a  society  like  the  Macedonian  aristocracy,  po¬ 
lygamous  without  fixed  rules,  legitimacy  was  at  best  rather  a  vague 
matter,  as  any  one  can  see  who  tries  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
marriages  of  Demetrius  [I]  or  Ptolemy  I;  all  that  really  counted 
was  blood,  and  when  we  do  get  a  legitimacy  question  it  is  con¬ 
cerned,  not  with  wedlock,  but  with  a  doubt  whether  some  person 
were  really  his  reputed  father’s  son.”  One  example  may  suffice: 
Halcyoneus,  the  son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas  by  the  Athenian  courte¬ 
san  Demo,  was  treated  by  his  father  as  Crown  Prince  2  until  his 
premature  death  in  battle,  that  is,  even  after  Gonatas’  marriage  to 
Phila  and  the  birth  of  Demetrius  II.3  For  these  reasons  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  statements  in  the  sources  as  to  Philip’s  illegitimacy  hardly 
have  much  force.4  It  is  to  be  noted,  further,  that  Philip  is  always 
referred  to,  in  both  the  literary  sources  and  the  inscriptions,  as 
the  son  of  Demetrius,  not  of  Antigonus  III.5 

1  XLI  (1921),  p.  20. 

1  Tarn,  Antigonos  Gonatas,  pp.  247-248  and  n.  92. 

3  Halcyoneus  was  alive  in  272  (Plut.,  Pyrrhus,  34),  and  his  death  in  battle  is 
probably  to  be  placed  in  the  Chremonidean  War,  against  Areus  of  Sparta,  Tam, 
C.A.H.,  VII,  p.  708.  The  festival  of  the  Halcyoneia,  established  by  Gonatas  at 
Athens  in  memory  of  his  son  (Tarn,  Antigonos  Gonatas,  pp.  335-336),  indicates  that 
the  king  continued  to  recognize  Halcyoneus. 

4  Tarn,  Class.  Quart.  XVIII  (1924),  18:  “had  Philip  been  illegitimate  Polybius’ 
Aetolians,  in  their  indictments  of  him,  must  have  made  capital  of  the  fact.” 

5  Cf.  supra,  p.  151,  n.  1. 
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Philip  V,  then,  was  the  son  of  Demetrius  II  and  his  mistress 
Chryseis.  Since  Philip’s  mother  was  a  captive,  the  possibility  must 
be  left  open  that  she  was  not  Greek  or  Macedonian  at  all;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Chryseis  may  possibly  have  been  Thracian,  Dardanian,  or 
Illyrian.  Both  Tarn  1  and  Fine  2  have  used  their  conclusion  that 
Phthia,  not  Chryseis,  was  Philip’s  mother  as  the  basis  for  inter¬ 
pretations  of  Philip’s  policy  and  character.  Fine  holds  that 
Philip’s  Aeacid  ancestry  explains  his  interest  in  Italy,  while  Tarn 
explains  Philip’s  outbursts  of  temper,  “which  paid  no  heed  to  con¬ 
sequences  provided  its  object  were  achieved,”  as  due  to  his  Epirot 
descent.  This  is  not  the  place  to  consider  either  Philip’s  supposed 
Italian  policy  or  his  alleged  cruelty.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  both 
these  notions  depend  on  Polybius,  and  Polybius  when  writing  on 
the  Antigonids  is  at  least  as  tendencious  as,  for  example,  Tacitus  on 
the  Julio-Claudians.  Neither  Philip’s  supposed  Italian  policy  nor 
his  alleged  defects  of  character  may  any  longer  be  explained  as  due 
to  Aeacid  ancestry. 


Part  IV 
Antigonus  III 

The  body  of  evidence  which  we  have  been  studying  for  its  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  problem  of  parentage  contains  also  the  material  for  a 
sharper  picture  than  has  yet  been  drawn  of  the  events  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  death  of  Demetrius  in  the  spring  of  229. 


A 

On  Demetrius’  death,  says  Eusebius,3  “Antigonus,  whose  nick¬ 
name  was  Phouskos,  another  member  of  the  royal  family,  became 
the  guardian  of  the  orphaned  Philip.  When  the  Macedonians  saw 
that  Phouskos  was  just  in  his  guardianship,  they  made  him  king 
and  married  Chryseis  to  him.”  From  this  it  is  clear  that  there  was 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  23. 

2  Op.  cit.,  pp.  103-104. 

3  For  the  originals  of  this  and  the  following  quotations  cf.  above,  p.  150. 
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a  period  of  time  after  the  death  of  Demetrius  during  which  Antigo- 
nus  was  epitropos  but  not  king.  Plutarch  states,  “  Fearing  anarchy, 
the  leading  Macedonians  brought  forward  Antigonus,  the  cousin  of 
the  dead  king  and,  marrying  him  to  Philip’s  mother,  they  pro¬ 
claimed  him  first  epitropos  and  strategos  1  and  then,  after  they  had 
found  by  experience  that  he  was  moderate  and  of  advantage  to  the 
public  interest,  king.”  Justin’s  narrative  reads,  “ —  meanwhile  in 
Macedonia  King  Demetrius  died,  leaving  his  son  Philip,  a  small 
boy.  To  Philip  Antigonus  was  given  as  a  guardian  (tutor),  and 
when  he  had  married  the  mother  of  his  ward  he  strove  to  have  him¬ 
self  made  king.”  regent  se  constitui  labor  at  clearly  means  that  Antig¬ 
onus  was  not  king  but  sought  to  become  so.  All  three  sources 
agree  that  there  was  an  interval  of  time  after  the  death  of  Deme¬ 
trius  during  which  Antigonus  was  epitropos  but  not  king.2 

The  sources  give  only  the  merest  summary  of  events  in  Mace¬ 
donia  at  this  time.  If,  therefore,  they  all  state  that  Antigonus  was 
epitropos  but  not  king  for  some  time  after  the  death  of  Demetrius, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  interval  was  not  merely  one  of  a  few 
weeks  or  a  month  or  so  but  that  it  lasted  for  a  considerable  period. 
The  highly  condensed  and  abbreviated  accounts  given  in  the  extant 
sources  would  hardly  have  included  the  mention  of  Antigonus’ 
eirLTpo-ireia,  had  it  occupied  only  a  short  period  of  time  and  had  it 
been,  therefore,  of  little  or  no  significance.  Moreover,  it  must  have 
taken  some  time  for  the  Macedonians  to  discover  that  Antigonus 
was  “just  in  his  guardianship”  and  to  have  “found  by  experience 
that  he  was  moderate  and  of  advantage  to  the  public  interest.”  It 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Antigonus  was  epitropos,  with¬ 
out  being  king,  for  at  least  a  year  or  more. 

The  sources  differ  in  regard  to  one  thing  only:  the  time  of  Antigo¬ 
nus’  marriage  to  Chryseis.  Eusebius  states  explicitly  that  Antigo¬ 
nus  married  Chryseis  at  the  time  of  his  assumption  of  the  royal 
title.  Justin  on  the  contrary  implies  that  the  marriage  to  Chryseis 

1  Strategos  seems  to  have  been  the  title  held  by  Sosthenes  at  the  time  of  the  Gallic 
invasion,  cf.  Tarn,  Antigonos  Gonatas,  p.  147;  Beloch,  IV1,  p.  560  and  the  references 
cited. 

2  Cf.  Trogus,  Prologue  to  book  28:  quo  mortuo  ( Demetrio )  tutelam  filii  eius 
Philippi  suscepit  Antigonus.  .  .  . 
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took  place  almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  Demetrius,  that 
is,  while  Antigonus  was  epitropos,  before  he  became  king.  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  vague  participial  clause  is  compatible  with  either  Justin  or 
Eusebius.  Further  consideration  of  this  conflict  between  Justin 
and  Eusebius  may  be  deferred  until  the  events  of  the  interval  have 
been  considered. 


B 

It  is  now  necessary  to  examine  the  remainder  of  Justin’s  narra¬ 
tive  (28,  3, 11-16): 

Inter iecto  deinde  tempore  cum  seditione  minaci  Macedonum  clausus 
in  regia  teneretur,  in  publicum  sine  satellibus  procedit,  [ proiectoque ]  in 
vulgus  sine  diademate  ac  purpura  dare  eos  alteri  iubet,  qui  aut  im- 
perare  illis  nesciat  aut  cui  parere  ipsi  sciant:  se  adhuc  invidiosum 
illud  regnum  non  voluptatibus ,  sed  laboribus  ac  periculis  sentire. 
Commemorat  deinde  beneficia  sua:  ut  defectionem  sociorum  vindi- 
caverit,  ut  Dardanos  Thessalosque  exultantes  morte  Demetrii  con- 
pescuerit,  ut  denique  dignitatem  Macedonum  non  solum  defenderit, 
verum  et  auxerit.  Quorum  si  illos  paeniteat,  deponere  imperium  et 
reddere  illis  munus  suum  quia  regem  quaerant,  cui  impereni.  Cum 
populus  pudore  motus  recipere  eum  regnum  iuberet,  tarn  diu  recu- 
savit,  quoad  seditionis  auctores  supplicio  traderentur. 

From  this  passage  it  appears  that  the  revolution  in  Macedonia 
occurred  a  certain  period  of  time  after  ( interiecto  deinde  tempore) 
the  death  of  Demetrius.  In  the  speech  which  Justin  attributes  to 
him,  Antigonus  mentions  his  victories  over  the  Dardanians  and 
Thessalians;  these  achievements  therefore  took  place  in  the  interval 
between  Demetrius’  death  and  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution.  The 
death  of  Demetrius  is  to  be  placed  in  the  spring  of  229;  the  king 
was  either  killed  in  battle  with  the  Dardanians  or  died  very  soon 
after  his  defeat.1  Antigonus’  first  task  on  assuming  the  duties  of 
epitropos  was  to  liquidate  the  Dardanian  menace.  Macedonia  had 

1  Polybius  (2,  44,  2)  says  that  Demetrius  died  irepl  r-qv  irpoiTqv  biafiacriv  eis  rqv 
’IWvpiba.  twi'  'PupaLwv,  which  must  have  been  early  summer  of  229;  cf.  Holleaux, 
Rome,  la  Grece  et  les  monarchies  hellenistiques ,  Paris  (1921),  p.  102,  and  R.E.G., 
XLIII  (1930),  pp.  243  ff.  Trogus  in  the  Prologue  to  his  twenty-eighth  book  has: 
ut  rex  Macedonian  Demetrius  sit  a  Dardanis  fusus:  quo  morluo  tutelam  filii  eius  sus- 
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undergone  almost  ten  years  of  uninterrupted  warfare  and  had  just 
suffered  a  major  defeat  in  the  field;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
expulsion  of  the  Dardanians  must  have  demanded  the  entire  re¬ 
sources  of  the  nation  and  must  also  have  taken  some  time.  For 
these  reasons  the  Dardanian  campaign  of  Antigonus  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  summer  and  fall  of  229. 1 

Justin ’sF/uVowe  of  Trogusalso  makes  Antigonus  recall  his  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  revolt  in  Thessaly,  and  the  Prologue  to  Book  29  speaks 
of  Antigonus  as  qui  Thessaiiam  .  .  .  subiecit.  Fine  has  recently  dem- 


cepit  Antigonus.  To  this  Beloch  (IV2,  p.  531)  says:  “Dassdiese  Niederlage  unmit- 
telbar  vor  Demetrios’  Tode  erfolgt  ist,  ergibt  sich  aus  den  Wortern  des  Prologs  . . . 
keineswegs,  da  dort  aus  Demetrios’  ganzen  Regierung  nur  diese  eine  Tatsache  er- 
wahnt  wird.”  One  may  grant  that  this  sentence  in  itself  does  not  prove  that  De¬ 
metrius  was  killed  in  battle  or  that  he  died  immediately  after  his  defeat,  but  it 
strongly  suggests  that  such  was  the  fact.  The  king’s  death  was  the  signal  for  the 
collapse  of  Antigonid  rule  in  Greece  (cf.  Polybius,  2,44,  2-6,  particularly  section  3 : 
ol  y dp  iv  Tjj  HtXoTrovvqaip  povapxoL  SvatXTntTTTjoaPTes  iiri  tov  peraWaxtrai  ptv  tov 
Anmrpwv,  and  Plut.,  Aratus,  34);  this  means  that  on  the  news  of  Demetrius’  death 
his  adherents  believed  that  no  help  would  be  forthcoming  from  Macedon.  In  other 
words,  the  king’s  death  coincided  with  a  crisis  so  severe  that  Macedonia  could  spare 
no  troops  or  money  to  support  her  friends.  The  action  of  Diogenes,  the  Macedonian 
commander  in  the  Piraeus,  shows  that  he  was  confident  that  no  help  could  come  from 
Macedon.  These  facts  are  best  explained  by  a  close  temporal  connection  between 
the  defeat  of  the  Macedonian  army  by  the  Dardanians  and  the  death  of  the  king. 

Plutarch  ( Aratus ,  34)  says  that  the  Athenians  at  the  death  of  Demetrius  sent  for 
Aratus  and  that  he  came  to  Athens  although  another  person  was  at  that  time 
stralegos  of  the  Achaean  League.  The  generals  entered  upon  their  year  of  office 
toward  the  latter  part  of  May  (Beloch,  IV2,  pp.  220  ff.) ;  Aratus,  then,  went  to  Athens 
before  that  time,  and  as  the  ultimate  cause  of  his  journey  was  the  death  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  king,  it  is  clear  that  Demetrius’  death  is  to  be  placed  in  May  or  April  of  229. 
Of  the  two,  April  is  the  more  probable,  as  it  gives  sufficient  time  for  the  news  to 
reach  Athens,  for  the  Athenians  to  appeal  to  Aratus,  and  for  Aratus’  journey  to 
Athens.  But  Demetrius’  death  can  hardly  be  placed  before  April  without  straining 
Polybius’  statement  that  he  died  “about  the  time  of  the  first  crossing  of  the  Romans 
to  Illyria.”  Demetrius’  defeat  by  the  Dardanians  and  his  death  are  therefore  to  be 
placed  in  April  229,  the  beginning  of  the  campaigning  season.  The  Roman  crossing 
to  Illyria  would  then  be  only  about  two  months  after  Demetrius’  death. 

1  Plutarch  ( Aratus ,  34),  speaking  of  the  period  following  immediately  upon  the 
death  of  Demetrius,  says:  M a.Ktdoi’cov  turxbXivv  ovtojv  tlvols  ttpoooIkovs  kcll  opopovs 
TroXtpov S  -  -  -  .  This  is  sufficient  evidence  for  Antigonus’  Dardanian  war,  if  any  be 
needed  to  support  Justin’s  statement. 
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onstrated  that  Antigonus  III  entirely  recovered  Thessaliotis  and 
Hestiaeotis,1  and  this  implies,  as  Fine  says,2  a  war  with  the  Aetolian 
League.  Additional  proof  that  there  was  in  fact  such  a  war  is  given 
by  a  passage  of  Frontinus  ( Strategemata ,  2,  6,  5):  Antigonus  rex 
Macedonum  Aetolis,  qui  in  obsidionem  ab  eo  compulsi  fame  urgue- 
bantur  statuerantque  eruptione  facta  commori,  viam  fugae  dedit;  atque 
ita  infracto  impetu  eorum  insecutus  aversos  cecidit.  The  only  other 
Antigonus  “king  of  the  Macedonians”  is  Gonatas,  and  Gonatas’ 
relations  with  the  Aetolian  League  were  uniformly  friendly;  3  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  Antigonus  mentioned  in  this  passage  is 
Antigonus  III.4  The  incident  reported  by  Frontinus  would  seem  to 
refer  to  the  end  of  the  campaign,  for  the  fact  that  the  Aetolians 
were  blockaded  and  suffering  from  hunger  implies  that  they  had 
already  suffered  defeats  in  the  field.  The  resources  of  Macedonia 
at  this  time  were  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  the  Aetolians  cer¬ 
tainly  had  some  support  from  the  revolting  Thessalians;  5  it  is 
likely  therefore  that  the  war  against  the  Aetolian  League  and  the 
reconquest  of  Thessaliotis  and  Hestiaeotis  occupied  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  one  campaigning  year.  It  is  obvious  that  the  re¬ 
covery  of  Thessaly  must  have  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  Dar- 

1  J.  V.  A.  Fine,  “The  Problem  of  Macedonian  Holdings  in  Epirus  and  Thessaly 
in  221  b.c.,”  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Association, 
LXIII  (1932),  126  ff. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  140. 

3  Tarn,  C.  A.  H.,  VII,  p.  213,  suggests  that  at  the  time  of  Pyrrhus’  last  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Macedonia,  274-272,  there  was  a  “cleavage”  between  Gonatas  and  the 
Aetolian  League.  Very  possibly  the  Aetolians  came  to  an  understanding  with 
Pyrrhus,  but  certainly  there  was  no  war  between  Gonatas  and  the  Aetolian  League 
at  any  time.  Justin,  24,  1,  3,  referring  to  the  period  ca.  280,  calls  the  Aetolians  the 
allies  of  Gonatas,  and  in  the  last  years  of  his  reign  the  old  king  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Aetolians  for  the  partition  of  Achaea  (Polyb.,  2,  45,  1).  Cf.  Tarn,  Antig- 
onos  Gonatas,  pp.  2^-215;  C.A.H.,  VII,  pp.  217-218. 

4  The  fact  that  Frontinus  calls  Antigonus  rex  Macedonum  of  course  does  not 
prove  that  Antigonus  had  already  formally  assumed  the  royal  title.  Frontinus’  in¬ 
terest  is  only  for  the  “stratagems”  of  his  heroes  and  he  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
exact  on  constitutional  matters.  Antigonus  did  in  fact  become  “king  of  the  Mace¬ 
donians”  and  it  is  natural  that  he  should  be  so  called  in  Frontinus. 

6  Justin’s  statement  that  Antigonus  subdued  the  Thessalians  exultantes  morle 
Demetrii  and  the  reference  to  Antigonus  as  qui  Thessaliam  .  .  .  subegit  show  that 
some  at  least  of  the  Thessalians  actively  opposed  Antigonus. 
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danians  from  Macedonia  itself.  Antigonus’  Thessalian  war  is 
therefore  to  be  placed  in  the  campaigning  season  of  228.1  The  fall 
of  228  becomes,  then,  the  terminus  post  quern  for  the  revolution 
in  Macedonia. 

From  Justin  it  is  not  clear  whether  Antigonus  was  still  merely 
epilropos  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  or  whether 
he  had  already  formally  assumed  the  royal  title.  Sine  diademate  ac 
purpura  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  indicate  that  Antigonus  was 
already  king,  but  in  Antigonid  Macedonia  the  wearing  of  the  purple 
was  not  limited  to  the  person  of  the  king,2  and  it  is  simply  not 
known  whether  an  epilropos  did  or  did  not  wear  the  diadem,  the 
symbol  of  the  royal  office.  This  whole  passage,  however,  is  given 
by  Justin  largely  because  its  subject  matter  suits  the  cpitomator’s 
impulse  to  rhetoric,  and  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  Justin  paid  much 
attention  to,  still  less  comprehended,  any  details  he  may  have 
found  in  Trogus.  It  may  be  granted  that  Justin  seems  to  be  writing 
on  the  assumption  that  Antigonus  was  king  when  the  revolution 
broke  out,  but  it  can  hardly  be  argued  that  Justin  possessed  any 
nice  appreciation  of  Macedonian  constitutional  practice.  This  pas¬ 
sage,  then,  is  not  to  be  considered  conclusive  evidence  that  Antigo¬ 
nus  already  held  the  royal  title  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  In¬ 
deed  the  suggestion  may  be  offered  that  Antigonus  took  the  royal 
title  immediately  after,  and  as  the  result  of,  his  successful  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  revolution.  Further  examination  of  this  possibility  may, 
for  the  present,  be  postponed.  This  much,  however,  appears:  the 
fall  of  228  may  be  considered  the  terminus  post  quern  for  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  revolution  in  Macedonia. 


C 

An  inscription  from  the  Athenian  Agora  gives  a  terminus  ante 
quern  for  the  assumption  of  the  royal  title  by  Antigonus  and  for  the 

1  It  is  unthinkable  that  the  reconqucst  of  Thessaly  took  place  in  the  winter  of 
229/8.  Most  of  the  important  passes  from  Macedonia  into  Thessaly  would  he 
snow-covered,  and  communication  by  sea  with  Dcmctrias  hazardous.  Our  fuller 
information  for  the  reigns  of  Philip  V  and  Perseus  shows  that  major  winter  camr 
paigns  were  quite  exceptional.  Furthermore,  in  the  winter  of  229/8  the  Macedonian 
army  must  have  desperately  needed  a  rest. 

*  E.g.,  Livy,  44,  26,  8:  mittit  (Perseus)  Anligonum  ex  pur  pur  alts  unum. 


C.«ry$m 
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recovery  of  Macedonia  It  is  a  decree  in  honor  of  the  philosopher 
Prytanis  of  Carystus,  passed  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Metageitnion. 
on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  prytany.  in  the  axchonship  of 
Ergochares.  that  is.  late  September  or  early  October  :  p.cd  Two 
r*s*r  j<* show  that  there  were  references  to  the  Antigonid  house,  and 
the  cate  demands  that  the  king  be  Antigonus  III.  The  length  of 
the  first  erasure  <lir.e  to)  is  given  by  Meritt  as  of  ca.  letter 
spaces.  and  his  proposed  restoration  ]]r.\S-  -.■•  o' .-..•A.-.-.  A  ]] 

exactly  hts  the  space  and  is  obviously  correct.  In  line  to  there  is  an 
erasure  of  ca.  o  letter  spaces:  Meritt  suggests  Hr*-*  d.'.oAA  or 
[[’AvtctAmk]].  Of  the  two  the  former  is  preferable  since  it  fills  the 
space  of  the  erasure  more  exactly  (S$  letter  spaces  as  against  S  for 
’Am-jflws),  and  is  more  in  line  with  normal  practice.  By  the 
autumn  of  cro.  therefore.  Antigonus  III  had  taken  the  royal  title. 

The  relevant  portion  of  the  decree  runs  as  follows:4  “Inasmuch 
as  Prytanis.  being  well  disposed  to  the  Demos  and  . .  .  having  been 
summoned  by  the  Demos  and  having  given  himself  unreservedly  to 
the  common  service  of  the  city,  went  abroad  [to  king  Antigonus], 
reckoning  neither  toil  nor  any  future  danger  nor  considering  any 
expense,  but  having  come  to  the  king]  and  having  discoursed  on 
matters  of  public  advantage  without  restraint  (amtA 
(exercising  all  real  just  as  if  on  behalf  of  his  own  country)  reported 
to  the  Demos  concerning  these  things  that  at  no  time  did  he  ever 
fail  at  all  in  zeal  or  what  was  suitable  for  the  service  of  the  Demos. 
.  .  .  in  order  that  the  Demos  may  at  all  times  appear  as  clearly 
mindful  of  those  who  have  offered  their  services  to  it.  .  .  .  with 
good  fortune  be  it  resolved,  etc.” 

The  language  of  the  decree,  though  characteristically  vague, 
shows  that  in  the  fall  of  :  to  Macedon  was  causing  the  Athenians  to 
feel  marked  apprehension.  The  choice  of  Prytanis  as  ambassador  is 
particularly  significant ;  for  Prytanis  was  a  citizen  of  Carystus,  a 
Euboean  town  under  Antigonid  rule,  and  was  a  very  distinguished 

1  B.  D.  Menu.  Htsptrim  IV  (1055).  pp  5.-5  :T.  The  year  of  Er$cchares  is  tmvl 
by  kis  pneser.ee  in  the  udNB-fist,  /.(*..  11*.  i;eo;  cf.  Dow,  Htsftrit*  II 

pp.  41$  ff- 

*  Menu’s  translation,  *f>.  til*,  with  a  correction  by  L.  Robert,  S.CH..  LEX 
(loss),  p.  On  the  s&r.-.e  oevree  see  dso  P.  Roussel,  s'otu  .  p.  5  so. 
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member  of  the  Lyceum,1  a  school  noted  for  its  Macedonian  sym¬ 
pathies.2  By  selecting  Prytanis  as  their  representative,  the  Athe¬ 
nians  chose  an  ambassador  who  could  be  expected  to  receive  a  most 
courteous  and  sympathetic  audience  from  the  Macedonian  king.3 
The  exact  nature  of  the  services  of  Prytanis  cannot  be  determined. 
But  this  much  is  clear:  a  situation  had  arisen  which  caused  the 
Athenians  to  become  anxious  concerning  the  existing  relations  with 
Macedonia.  They  dispatched  Prytanis  to  king  Antigonus,  and  the 
philosopher  presented  the  Athenian  case  with  candor  {ptra  irap- 
prjffLas)  and  evidently  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  he  had 
been  sent.  The  decree  implies  that  by  the  autumn  of  226  the  re¬ 
covery  of  Macedon  was  complete;  the  Antigonid  monarchy  had 
resumed  its  position  as  a  great  power. 

What  caused  the  Athenians  to  become  apprehensive  as  regards 
Macedonia  in  the  fall  of  226?  One  might  argue  that  the  mere  fact 
of  the  recovery  of  Macedon  in  itself  caused  the  Demos  to  decide 
that  it  would  be  well  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Antigonus. 
But  the  decree  implies  that  a  specific  situation  had  arisen,  and  it  was 
because  of  this  that  Prytanis  had  been  sent  as  ambassador  to  An¬ 
tigonus.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  motivation  of  the  embassy 
of  Prytanis  to  the  Macedonian  king  was  the  expedition  of  Antigo¬ 
nus  to  Caria.4 * 6  The  sources  give  no  date  for  the  Carian  expedition, 
which  has  usually  been  placed  in  227. 8  But  this  is  difficult,  for  the 
revolution  in  Macedonia  cannot  have  occurred  until  after  the 
autumn  of  228  {supra,  p.  168)  and  the  placing  of  the  Carian  expedi¬ 
tion  in  the  sailing  season  of  227,  spring  to  autumn,  demands  that 
the  revolution  in  Macedonia  be  placed  in  the  winter  of  228/7, 
which  is  in  itself  most  unlikely  and  necessitates  a  crowding  of 

1  Polybius  (5,  93,  8)  says  of  Prytanis:  be  re cv  eirupavuiv  ivdpdv  in  rod  Ilepi- 
it&tov  Kal  raiiTris  rijs  alp'eoeois. 

2  One  need  only  recall  the  relations  of  the  Peripatos  with  Macedon  at  the  time  of 
Antipater  and  Cassander.  For  the  reign  of  Gonatas  cf.  Tarn,  Antigonos  Gonatas, 
PP-  33I-332- 

3  On  Prytanis  see  further  pp.  124  ff.  in  the  present  volume. 

4  Prologue  to  Book  29  in  Justin’s  Epitome  of  Trogus:  Antigonus  qui  .  .  .  in  Asia 
Cariam  subiecil ;  Polyb.,  20,  5,  7-12.  Polybius  (20,  5,  11)  speaks  of  the  expedition 

as  tov  .  .  .  irAovv  els  tt)i/  'Aolav. 

6  Beloch,  IV2,  p.  549;  Tam,  C.A.H.,  VII,  pp.  722  and  752. 
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events.  The  Carian  campaign  of  Antigonus  III  is  best  placed  dur¬ 
ing  the  sailing  season  of  226.1  The  Macedonian  fleet,  as  Polybius 
shows,2  sailed  down  the  Euripus  past  the  Attic  coast  on  its  way  to 
Caria.  This  naval  demonstration  in  the  Aegean  must  have  brought 
home  to  the  Athenians  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  definite  under¬ 
standing  with  Macedon  as  to  their  future  relationship  with  that 
power.3  In  this  connection  the  date  of  the  decree  for  Prytanis,  late 
September  or  early  October,  that  is,  the  end  of  the  sailing  season, 
becomes  most  significant.  Prytanis  was  sent  to  Antigonus  as  soon 

1  The  possibility  that  the  Carian  expedition  occurred  before  the  revolution  in 
Macedonia  need  not  be  seriously  considered.  Antigonus  could  hardly  have  under¬ 
taken  a  naval  campaign  abroad  had  there  been  a  possibility  of  serious  internal  diffi¬ 
culties  arising  in  Macedonia.  Justin,  moreover,  in  the  speech  which  he  attributes 
to  Antigonus  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  would  surely  have  made  Antigonus  in¬ 
clude  the  conquest  of  Caria  among  his  beneficia,  had  it  occurred  before  the  revolu¬ 
tion. 

2  20,  s,  7~r2;  cf.  Beloch,  IV2,  p.  548. 

3  It  is  not  known  that  the  Athenians  had  any  relations  with  Macedonia  between 
the  time  of  their  revolt  in  the  spring  of  229  and  the  embassy  of  Prytanis.  The  frag¬ 
mentary  inscription  I.G.,  II2,  833  of  the  year  of  Heliodorus,  eleventh  prytany,  thus 

spring  228,  has  in  line  eleven: - ]  rod  PaaiXtws  A[ - ,  and  in  line  twelve: - ]  tout 

A[i]rcoX[oes  -  -.  Line  nine  shows  that  the  matters  here  referred  to  took  place  in  the 
past  (-  -  Kal  ir  port  pop  iv  tt6.vtl  ufatpait  — •]).  Wilhelm  (“Attische  Urkunden,”  III 
Teil,  S.B.W.A.,  CCII  [1925],  pp.  58  ff.)  restores  in  line  eleven  toO  /SatriAkos 
’h^vTiyovov,  which  he  takes  to  be  Antigonus  Gonatas. 

Wilhelm  has  not  considered  the  date  of  the  document,  but  one  would  hardly 
expect  a  reference  to  an  Antigonid  king  in  an  Athenian  decree  of  the  spring  of 
22S,  —  just  a  year  after  the  revolt  from  Macedon.  If  the  reference  be  in  fact  to  a 
king  Antigonus,  it  must  be  to  Gonatas,  for  line  nine  shows  that  it  is  a  reference  to 
past  events.  In  the  last  years  of  his  reign  (post  243),  Gonatas  made  an  alliance  with 
the  Aetolians  against  the  Achaean  League,  and  it  is  to  this  that  the  decree  may  re¬ 
fer.  Certainly  this  inscription  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  that  Antigonus  III  had 
become  king  by  the  spring  of  228. 

And  there  are  other  possibilities.  In  241  the  Spartan  king  Agis  joined  the 
Achaeans  in  a  campaign  against  the  Aetolians,  though  no  battle  took  place  (Beloch, 
IV1,  p.  626).  Alexander  II  of  Epirus  died  soon  after  240  (G.  N.  Cross,  Epirus 
[Cambridge,  1932],  pp.  r24  ff.),  and  as  the  Aetolians  in  239  were  claiming  the  Epirot 
portion  of  Acamania,  it  is  possible  that  this  inscription  has  to  do  with  this  situation. 
Attalus  of  Pergamum,  moreover,  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the  Aetolian 
League  at  some  unknown  time  prior  to  219  (Holleaux,  Rome,  etc.,  p.  204  and  note  2). 
It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  king  mentioned  in  line  eleven  need  not  necessarily  be  a 
king  Antigonus. 
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as  the  king  returned  from  Asia;  it  is  probable  that  he  encountered 
Antigonus  at  Chalcis  and  there  procured  from  him  those  assur¬ 
ances  which  the  Demos  was  so  anxiously  awaiting.  The  decree  for 
Prytanis  fits  perfectly  with  the  placing  of  Antigonus’  Carian  ex¬ 
pedition  in  the  period  spring  to  the  autumn  of  226,  and  no  other 
known  event  gives  motivation  for  an  Athenian  embassy  to  Antig¬ 
onus  at  this  time.1 

Since  Antigonus  appears  as  king  in  the  decree,  it  is  obvious  that 
he  had  already  taken  the  royal  title  before  undertaking  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  Caria.  This  shows  that  Antigonus  had  become  king  of 
Macedon  by  the  spring  of  226.  Furthermore  the  Carian  expedition 
proves  that  the  internal  difficulties  in  Macedonia  had  been  solved 
before  the  beginning  of  the  overseas  campaign.  The  spring  of  226 
therefore  becomes  the  terminus  ante  quem  for  the  suppression  of 
the  revolution  in  Macedonia.2 


D 

It  is  now  convenient  to  examine  further  the  problem  stated  at  the 
end  of  section  B  (supra,  p.  168):  When  did  Antigonus  cease  to  be 
epitropos  and  formally  assume  the  royal  title?  The  association  of 
the  decree  for  Prytanis  with  its  historical  context  has  shown  that 
Antigonus  was  king  by  the  spring  of  226,  and  we  may  recall  at  this 
point  the  suggestion  made  above  (p.  168),  —  that  Antigonus  be¬ 
came  king  at  the  time  of  his  suppression  of  the  revolution. 

1  It  is  possible  that  the  relations  of  Ptolemy  with  Athens  attested  by  a  decree 
(I.G.,  II2,  838)  passed  seven  days  before  the  decree  for  Prytanis  gave  umbrage  to 
Antigonus.  Ptolemy’s  activity  in  Athens  may  have  been  provoked  by  the  Carian 
expedition. 

2  The  decree  in  honor  of  Prytanis  has  a  chronological  value  which  has  not  been 
noticed.  Dinsmoor’s  scheme  of  chronology  for  the  late  third  and  for  the  early  second 
century  B.C.  ( Archons ,  ch.  VIII,  etc.)  involves  dating  the  archon  Ergochares  in 
229/8.  In  fall  229,  Antigonus  had  at  best  just  finished  the  Dardanian  campaign; 
Thessaly  was  in  revolt  and  was  not  to  be  regained  until  the  next  year.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  specify  a  reason  why  Athens,  which  had  revolted  from  Antigonus  in 
the  spring  of  229,  should  have  chosen  the  fall  of  229  as  a  time  for  resuming  nego¬ 
tiations.  The  proper  date  historically,  as  we  have  seen,  is  226/5.  The  decree  for 
Prytanis  is  welcome  as  the  first  new  document  with  persuasive  chronological  im¬ 
plications  for  the  whole  period  263/2-201/0;  it  substantiates  Ferguson’s  scheme  of 
cycles. 
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Light  is  thrown  on  this  problem  by  an  arithmetical  error  in 
Eusebius.1  Eusebius  states  that  Antigonus  ruled  Macedon  for 
twelve  years  —  eTUTpoivtvaas  ei r’  e-rj  i(3';  this  is  clearly  wrong,  for  it 
is  certain  that  Antigonus  III  in  fact  ruled  for  only  nine  years.  The 
error  is  not  to  be  dismissed  as  a  manuscript  corruption,  for  the 
Armenian  version  also  gives  twelve  years  for  the  reign  of  Antigo¬ 
nus.2 3  The  following  sentence  of  Syncellus  is  apposite: 3  tovtov 
(Philippi)  eTTLTpoiros  ’A-riyovos  Karaaradeis  6  ArjpriTpiov  Kparel 
MaiteSovuv  err/  t/3',  Kara  8e  tov  Aio8upov  err/  6'.  It  is  clear  that  the 
copy  of  Eusebius  which  Syncellus  used  also  gave  twelve  years  as  the 
length  of  the  reign  of  Antigonus  III; 4  the  honest  monk  found  this 
to  be  in  conflict  with  Diodorus,  and  so  gave  both  versions. 

The  length  of  the  reign  of  Antigonus  III  as  given  by  Eusebius  is 
not  only  wrong,  but  it  conflicts  with  Eusebius  himself,  for  in  his 
list  of  the  rulers  of  Thessaly,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Armenian 
version,  Eusebius  correctly  assigns  to  Antigonus  only  nine  years.5 
Moreover  in  his  list  of  the  kings  of  Macedon  after  Alexander,  Euse¬ 
bius  gives  the  first  year  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-fifth  Olym¬ 
piad,  240  b.c.,  as  the  year  of  the  death  of  Antigonus  Gonatas.  The 
year  of  the  death  of  Antigonus  III  is  given  by  Eusebius  6  as  the 
fourth  year  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  Olympiad,  221  b.c. 
Both  these  dates  are  correct.  They  give  a  nineteen-year  interval 
between  the  death  of  Antigonus  Gonatas  and  that  of  Antigonus 
III.  The  date  of  the  death  of  Demetrius  II  is  not  stated,  but  Euse¬ 
bius  rightly  says  that  he  ruled  for  ten  years.  By  then  giving  the 
length  of  the  reign  of  Antigonus  III  as  twelve  years,  Eusebius 
assigns  twenty-two  years  to  an  interval  which  according  to  his  own 
chronology  is  of  only  nineteen  years.  It  is  thus  clear  that  Euse- 

1  Mr.  J.  E.  Fontenrose,  Fellow  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies, 
has  helped  us  with  this  problem. 

2  Schoene,  I,  col.  239:  in  tutoris  munere  annos  ( agens )  duodecim;  Jacoby,  Fr. 
Gr.  Hist.,  II  B,  p.  1206:  “in der  Verweserschaft  12  (?)  Jahre.”  The  interrogation  is 
Jacoby’s. 

3  Ed.  Dindorf,  Bonn  (1829),  I,  267  B  (p.  508). 

4  Cf.  Syncellus,  282  A  (p.  535):  ^lantoovuiv  18'  i&aa'iKtvaev  ’A vrlyovos  6  $oCcrKos 

irri  i/3'. 

6  Jacoby,  Fr.  Gr.  Hist.,  II  B,  p.  1213. 

s  In  the  Armenian  version  only;  this  notice  is  not  present  in  the  Greek  excerpts. 
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bius’  error  as  to  the  duration  of  the  reign  of  Antigonus  III  cannot 
be  explained  as  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  bring  order  into  a  con¬ 
fused  chronology  by  adding  three  extra  years  to  the  nine  years  of 
Antigonus  III.  Nor,  as  has  been  proved,  can  the  twelve  years 
assigned  to  Antigonus  be  dismissed  as  a  scribal  error. 

The  crux,  then,  is  this:  Eusebius  had  within  his  grasp  the  correct 
figure  for  the  years  of  the  rule  of  Antigonus,  namely  nine.  His  own 
data  for  Macedon,  which  were  correct,  should  have  indicated  nine, 
and  the  Thessalian  figure,  nine,  also  was  available  to  him.1  He 
nevertheless  settled  upon  twelve,  an  apparently  unjustified  addi¬ 
tion  of  three  years.  This  error  of  three  years  is  the  element  which 
calls  for  explanation. 

The  appearance  is  that  Eusebius  found  in  his  source  or  sources  an 
item  of  three  years  in  some  connection  so  important  that  he  was  led 
to  include  it,  despite  the  resultant  discrepancy.  His  source,  in 
other  words,  declared  that  for  three  years  Antigonus  was  in  some 
position  of  power  so  nearly  identical  with  actual  rule  that,  when  the 
total  rule  of  Antigonus  came  to  be  reckoned,  those  three  years 
seemed  to  Eusebius  to  be  a  part  which  had  to  be  included.  The 
terms  of  the  addition  may  be  reconstructed  thus:  3  years  (as  — —  ?) 
+  9  years  (as  basileus )  =  12  years. 

Now  we  have  seen  that,  in  common  with  ancient  usage  generally, 
Eusebius  spoke  of  the  entire  period  of  rule  by  Antigonus  as  that  of 
an  epitropos.  This  provides  a  clue  to  the  title  left  blank  in  the  terms 
of  the  addition  above.  Eusebius  read  in  his  source  that  Antigonus 
was  epitropos  for  a  period  of  three  years.  Eusebius,  who  rightly 
thought  of  the  whole  reign  as  being  an  epilropeia  (on  Philip’s  be¬ 
half),  in  a  general  sense,  took  these  three  years  to  be  a  period  addi¬ 
tional  to  the  nine-year  period  of  the  reign  as  a  whole,  which  he 
found  in  another  part  of  his  sources.  The  original  source,  on  the 

1  There  was  no  opportunity  for  such  an  error  in  the  Thessalian  List,  for  Antig¬ 
onus’  position  as  head  of  the  Thessalian  League  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
change  in  his  position  from  epitropos  to  king  in  Macedonia.  Antigonus  doubtless 
became  head  of  the  Thessalian  League  as  soon  as  he  suppressed  the  revolt  and  had 
expelled  the  Aetolians  from  Thessaliotis  and  Hestiaeotis.  Naturally  the  period  of 
de  facto  independence  (229-228)  would  receive  no  official  recognition,  and  Antigonus 
would  count  his  years  as  head  of  the  Thessalian  League  as  from  the  death  of  De¬ 
metrius  II. 
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contrary,  meant  that  for  three  years  Antigonus  was  epitropos  in  the 
strict  sense;  in  the  sense,  that  is,  of  not  being,  again  in  a  strict  sense, 
basileus.' 

We  have  already  seen  that  our  other  sources  do  in  fact  report 
that  at  first  Antigonus  was  epitropos,  and  not  basileus,  for  a  term  of 
years,  the  extent  of  which  we  could  determine  by  the  decree  for 
Prytanis  as  being  three  and  a  half  years  or  less.  This  shows  beyond 
a  doubt  that  epitropos  was  the  title  which  Eusebius  seized  upon  in 
his  source  to  include  in  his  addition.  By  mistakenly  adding  three 
to  nine,  Eusebius  has  revealed  to  us  that  the  term  of  years  when 
Antigonus  was  epitropos  was  reckoned  by  his  source  as  three.2 

If  this  explanation  be  correct,  the  next  problem  is  to  determine 
whether  the  source  of  Eusebius  agrees  with  the  other  data.  Three 
full  solar  years  from  the  death  of  Demetrius  II,  early  spring  of  229, 
extend  to  the  spring  of  226,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  the  termi¬ 
nus  ante  quem  for  the  assumption  of  the  royal  title  by  Antigonus 
and  for  his  suppression  of  the  revolution  {supra,  p.  172).  But  it  is 
not  necessary  that  Antigonus  should  have  been  epitropos  for  exactly 
three  years,  and  it  is  equally  improbable  that  he  should  have  put 
down  the  revolution  and  that  he  should  have  been  proclaimed  king 
immediately  before  starting  on  his  expedition  to  Caria.  It  has 
been  seen  that  the  revolution  in  Macedonia  must  be  placed  after  the 
autumn  of  228  {supra,  p.  168).  That  Antigonus  was  only  pro¬ 
claimed  king  some  months  after  putting  down  the  revolution  is 
most  unlikely;  the  suppression  of  the  revolution  and  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  royal  title  are  not  to  be  dissociated.  If  in  fact  Antigonus 
became  king  in  the  summer  or  fall  of  227,  immediately  after  sup¬ 
pressing  the  revolution  and  as  the  consequence  thereof,  his  procla¬ 
mation  as  king  would  fall  in  the  course  of  his  third  year  as  epitropos, 
and  it  would  be  natural  to  say  that  he  had  been  epitropos  for  about 
three,  or  simply  for  three  years. 

The  same  result  is  obtained  by  considering  the  evidence  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Macedonian  calendar.  The  period  from  the  death  of 

1  The  mode  of  statement  in  the  source  or  sources  may  have  been  some  confusing 
juxtaposition  of  a  period  of  three  years  as  epitropos  with  a  loose  statement  about  a 
basileia  of  nine  years. 

1  The  basileia  of  Antigonus  was  therefore,  in  a  strict  sense,  of  only  six  years’ 
duration. 
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Demetrius  II  to  the  next  first  of  Dios  would  be  considered  Antigo- 
nus’  first  year  as  epitropos  even  if  in  fact  it  did  not  amount  to  a  full 
year.  The  period  up  to  the  following  first  of  Dios,  a  full  year,  would 
be  Antigonus’  second  year  as  epitropos,  and  his  assumption  of  the 
royal  title  would  fall  in  the  third  official  year  after  the  death  of 
Demetrius.1 

The  fact  that  Antigonus’  t-KLTpoTvdia  was  reckoned  as  approxi¬ 
mately  three  years  shows  that  the  actual  duration  must  have  been 
at  least  two  years  plus  an  indeterminate  number  of  months.  For 
this  reason  the  revolution  and  his  proclamation  as  king  are  not  to 
be  placed  before  the  spring  of  227,  for  had  he  become  king  in  the 
spring  of  227  or  the  winter  of  228/7,  his  e-iuTpoirda  would  have 
been  in  fact  only  two  years  or  less;  hence  three  years  would  not 
have  been  given  as  the  length  of  time  during  which  Antigonus  was 
epitropos.  At  least  several  months  of  the  third  year  of  the  em- 
Tpoirda  must  have  elapsed  before  Antigonus  became  king.  There 
was  necessarily  a  period  of  discontent  and  agitation  leading  up  to 
the  crisis,  the  crisis  itself,  then  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  and  the 
restoration  of  public  order.  The  minax  seditio  Macedonum  clearly 
was  an  affair  of  some  time,  and  there  was  certainly  more  to  the  dis¬ 
turbances  in  227  than  the  single  incident  which  Justin  has  con¬ 
descended  to  describe.  Three  years  as  the  extent  of  Antigonus’ 
kmT poTvt'ia.  demand  the  placing  of  the  suppression  of  the  revolution 
and  Antigonus’  assumption  of  the  royal  title  in  the  later  part  of  the 
summer  or  autumn  of  227. 

This  conclusion  thus  satisfactorily  combines  the  three-year 
period  of  Antigonus’  i-rriTpo-Kda,  derived  from  Eusebius,  with  the 
evidence  of  the  other  sources.2 

1  Nothing  is  known  of  the  calendar  in  Macedonia  during  the  third  century,  for 
there  are  no  synchronisms  with  other  calendars.  In  Egypt  in  this  period  the  first  of 
Dios  apparently  came  in  the  late  winter  or  early  spring,  March  to  April;  cf.  Dins- 
moor,  Archons  of  Athens  (Cambridge,  1931),  Appendix  G,  “The  Macedonian  Calen¬ 
dar  in  Egypt,”  pp.  47 1  ff .  If  the  calendar  in  Macedonia  was  the  same  as  in  Egypt, 
which  at  present  there  is  no  way  of  knowing,  the  first  of  Dios  229  would  have  fallen 
within  a  very  few  weeks  of  the  death  of  Demetrius  and  the  beginning  of  Antigonus’ 
tiriTpoirtia.  Antigonus’  first  year  as  epitropos  would  then  have  come  within  a  few 
weeks  of  being  a  complete  official  year. 

2  The  fact  of  the  revolution  is  not  surprising.  Macedonia  had  experienced  over 
ten  years  of  uninterrupted  warfare,  a  major  defeat  in  the  field,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
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It  is  now  possible  to  return  to  the  problem  of  the  time  of  Antig- 
onus’  marriage  to  Chryseis  {supra,  p.  164).  Eusebius  states  that 
the  marriage  took  place  at  the  time  of  Antjgonus’  assumption  of  the 
royal  title,  while  Justin  seems  to  indicate  that  Antigonus  married 
Chryseis  soon  after  the  death  of  Demetrius,  that  is,  while  he  was 
still  epitropos.  Of  the  two  sources  Eusebius  is  certainly  the  more 
trustworthy,  because  his  professed  intention  is  chronology  and 
genealogy;  it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  should  be  more  exact  than 
the  rhetorical  Justin.  As  between  the  two,  the  presumption  must 
be  that  Eusebius,  not  Justin,  gives  the  correct  version. 

Further  examination  of  the  evidence  supports  Eusebius.  It 
would  be  most  extraordinary  for  an  epitropos  to  marry  the  mother 
of  his  ward.* 1  The  office  of  epitropos  by  definition  was  limited  to  the 
duration  of  the  minority  or  incapacity  of  the  ward,  and  neither  the 
position  of  the  epitropos,  as  such,  nor  the  rights  of  the  ward  would 
be  in  any  way  strengthened  by  the  marriage  of  the  epitropos  to  the 
ward’s  mother.  Antigonus  III  moreover,  alone  of  Macedonian 
kings,  was  known  as  the  epitropos  even  during  the  period  in  which 
he  was  in  fact  king.  Clearly  there  was  something  about  Antigonus’ 
position  as  king  of  Macedon  which  was  thought  to  be  exceptional. 

Dardanian  invasion.  In  addition  there  was  the  example  of  triumphant  federalism 
in  old  Greece,  a  movement  avowedly  antimonarchical.  Under  such  circumstances 
there  must  have  been  popular  dissatisfaction,  and  it  is  understandable  that  these 
feelings  should  have  sought  political  expression.  The  fact  that  the  heir  of  the  late 
king  was  a  minor  who  could  be  thought  to  be  of  equivocal  parentage  may  well  have 
been  a  contributing  factor.  It  is  understandable  that  the  Macedonians  should  have 
loyally  served  the  epitropos  for  the  campaigns  which  expelled  the  Dardanians  and 
regained  Thessaly,  for  this  was  a  crisis  which  concerned  the  well-being  of  the 
Macedonians  themselves.  After  the  crisis  had  been  successfully  surmounted  the 
Macedonians  would  have  the  opportunity  to  give  voice  to  their  feelings  of  dis¬ 
content. 

1  The  only  known  instance  is  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  Alorites  to  Eurydice,  the 
mother  of  his  ward  Perdiccas  III;  Aeschines,  Htpl  HapaTrpe<rl3tlas,  29;  Scholia  ad 
Aeschinem,  op.  cit.,  32  (ed.  Dindorf  [Oxford,  1852],  p.  47, 11.  18-19).  This,  however, 
is  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule,  for  Ptolemy  became  epitropos  because  of  his 
murder  of  the  reigning  king  Alexander  II,  and  the  reason  both  for  his  becoming 
epitropos  and  for  his  marriage  to  Eurydice  was  his  desire  to  strengthen  his  position 
in  Macedonia  and  to  give  his  usurpation  some  semblance  of  legality. 
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What  this  was  is  obvious.  Though  he  was  king  of  the  Macedonians, 
Antigonus,  by  his  marriage  to  Chryseis  and  his  subsequent  adop¬ 
tion  of  Philip,1  had  assured  Demetrius’  son  of  the  succession. 
Whatever  the  position  of  Chryseis  and  Philip  may  have  been  dur¬ 
ing  the  lifetime  of  Demetrius  II,  they  were  now  respectively  the 
wife  and  son  of  the  reigning  king;  the  legitimacy  of  their  position 
had  become  unassailable.  Antigonus  was  known  to  his  contem¬ 
poraries  and  to  posterity  as  Antigonus  the  Epitropos  because,  al¬ 
though  king  in  his  own  right,  he  was  preserving  the  succession  for 
the  son  of  Demetrius. 

Eusebius  says  that  it  was  the  Macedonians  who  caused  Antigo¬ 
nus  to  marry  Chryseis:  oi  McuceSoyes  .  .  .  rr/v  XpuarjiSa  avrco 
(Antigonus)  iqppooa v.  Plutarch  gives  the  same  version:  ol  irpuroi 
M aKtbovwv  .  .  .  avvoudoavres  aur<2  (Antigonus)  rrjv  pr]rkpa  too 
3>i\'nrirov.  .  .  .  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  these 
statements.  The  Macedonians  caused  Antigonus  to  marry  Chry¬ 
seis  at  the  time  of  their  proclamation  of  him  as  king.  Thus  the 
succession  was  not  only  made  safe  for  Philip  but  at  the  same  time 
he  became  the  son  of  the  reigning  king.  While  Antigonus  was 
only  epitropos  there  was  no  reason  for  him  to  marry  Chryseis,  but 
if  he  became  king  there  would  arise  the  possibility  that  he  might 
have  sons  of  his  own  who  could  lay  claim  to  the  succession.  By 
causing  Antigonus  to  marry  Chryseis  and  thus  to  become  the  step¬ 
father  of  Philip,  the  Macedonians  removed  this  difficulty.  Fur¬ 
thermore  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Antigonus  just  before  his  death 
wrote  a  statement  for  the  Macedonians  in  which  he  gave  an  ac¬ 
counting  of  his  administration; 2  this  implies  that  Antigonus  con¬ 
sidered  his  reign  to  have  been  essentially  that  of  a  trustee. 

This  discussion  shows  that  Antigonus’  marriage  to  Chryseis 
must  be  placed  in  close  conjunction  with  his  acclamation  as  king. 
Eusebius’  dating  of  the  marriage  is  therefore  clearly  correct.3 
Antigonus  III  married  Chryseis  in  the  late  summer  or  fall  of  227 
at  the  time  of  his  proclamation  as  king  by  the  Macedonians. 

1  Cf.  Polyb.,  4,  24,  7,  where  Philip  speaks  of  Antigonus  as  his  father;  also  4,  87,  6 
and  Justin,  29,  1,  2:  morhio  Antigono  tutore  eodemque  vitrico. 

2  Polyb.,  4,  87,  7:  inroKurdiv  yap  biaJdi)KT)V  typaipe  M antbooiv  intip  t&v  bufKqpivuv. 

3  F.  Hampl  ( Gnomon ,  XII  [1936],  pp.  40-41)  has  seen  that  Antigonus’  marriage 
to  Chryseis  is  to  be  placed  at  the  time  of  his  assumption  of  the  royal  title. 
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The  resulting  chronology  is  as  follows:  — 

229 
April : 

Defeat  of  the  Macedonians  by  the  Dardanians. 

Death  of  Demetrius  II. 

Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  the  Fair,  becomes  epitropos 
and  strategos. 

Spring  to  autumn: 

Expulsion  of  the  Dardanians. 

228 

Spring  to  autumn: 

War  with  the  Aetolians:  Antigonus  defeats  the  Aetolians  and 
regains  Hestiaeotis  and  Thessaliotis. 


227 

Summer: 

Revolutionary  disturbances  in  Macedonia. 

Late  summer  or  autumn: 

Antigonus  suppresses  the  revolution. 

The  Macedonians  proclaim  Antigonus  king. 

Antigonus  marries  Chryseis. 

226 

Spring  to  autumn  (the  sailing  season): 

Antigonus’  naval  expedition  to  Caria. 

September: 

The  Athenians  send  Prytanis  as  ambassador  to  Antigonus. 
225  (early) 

Initial  negotiations  of  the  Achaean  League  with  Antigonus.1 

1  We  here  adopt  the  date  given  by  Tarn  (C.  A.  H.,  VII,  p.  756).  F.  W.  Wal- 
bank  ( Aratos  of  Sicyon,  Cambridge  [1933],  pp.  191-192),  following  A.  Ferrabino 
(II  problema  della  unild  ndzionale  della  Grecia.  I.  Arato  di  Sicione,  Florence  [1921], 
pp.  260  etc.),  advocates  229  as  the  time  of  Aratus’  first  overtures  to  Antigonus.  This 
is  not  the  place  for  a  full  examination  of  Polybius’  confused  presentation  of  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  war  between  Antigonus  III  and  Cleomenes;  but  one  new 
and,  we  think,  important  consideration  is  relevant.  Polybius  2,  49  gives  the  out- 
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line  of  the  representations  made  at  Aratus’  instance  by  his  emissaries  Nicophanes 
and  Cerdicas  to  Antigonus  at  the  time  of  Aratus’  first  appeal  to  the  Macedonian 
king.  Among  the  arguments  which,  according  to  Polybius,  Aratus  had  enjoined  his 
representatives  to  employ,  and  which  they  did  in  fact  urge  upon  the  king,  was  the 
suggestion  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  Antigonus  to  oppose  Cleomenes  in  the 
Peloponnesus  with  the  aid  of  the  Achaeans  and  Boeotians  than  later  to  be  forced  to 
face  the  Spartan  in  Thessaly  when  Cleomenes  would  have  under  his  command  the 
Aetolians,  Achaeans,  and  Boeotians  (2,  49,  6).  From  this  it  is  clear  that  Polybius 
is  writing  on  the  assumption  that,  at  the  time  of  the  first  appeal  of  Aratus  to  Antig¬ 
onus,  the  Macedonian  king  could  count  on  the  support  of  the  Boeotians,  and  hence 
that  the  relations  between  Boeotia  and  Macedon  were  friendly.  But  from  Polybius 
2°>  5>  1  it  is  evident  that  at  the  time  of  Antigonus’  expedition  to  Asia  the  rela¬ 

tions  between  ^Macedonia  and  Boeotia  were  hostile.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that 
the  appeal  to  Antigonus  must  be  dated  sometime  after  the  king’s  expedition  to 
Caria,  that  is,  according  to  the  dating  given  in  this  paper,  sometime  after  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  226;  or,  according  to  the  previous  dating  of  the  Carian  expedition,  after 
the  summer  of  227. 


“TUSCA  ORIGO  RAETIS  ”  1 

By  Joshua  Whatmough 


I 


W  says  that  the  Raeti  were  of  Etruscan  origin.  I  say  that  they 


JL J  were  not.  The  place  in  Livy  is  5.33. n.  When  I  am  accused  of 
omitting  to  mention  it,  the  accusation  is  false;  see  C.Q.,  17  (1923)  p.  71, 
where  I  quoted  the  passage  at  length,  Glotta  22  (1933-34),  p.  28,  and 
also  P.I.D.  ii,  p.  4,  where  I  discussed  it  at  length.  What  does  this  pas¬ 
sage  in  Livy  amount  to?  Nothing  at  all.  Here  it  is  once  more: 

Alpinis  quoque  ea  (sc.  Tusca)  gentibus  haud  dubie  origo  est,  maxime  Raetis, 
quos  loca  ipsa  efferarunt  ne  quid  ex  antiquo  praeter  sonum  linguae  nec  eum 
incorruptum  retinerent. 

This  is  a  mere  ipse  dixit.  It  is  an  assertion  on  the  part  of  Livy.  And  on 
what  evidence?  Livy  says  explicitly  that  there  was  not  a  trace  of  their 
alleged  Etruscan  origin  about  the  Alpine  tribes  “maxime  Raetis,” 
“praeter  sonum  linguae  nec  eum  incorruptum,”  not  a  thing  except 
“sonum  linguae”  (whatever  he  may  have  meant  by  that),  and  that 

1  See  J.R.S.  26  (1936),  p.  134.  But  contrast  the  other  reviews  of  The  Prae-Italic 
Dialects  of  Italy  (a  complete  list):  Times  Lit.  Suppl.  Thursday  6  Sept.  1934,  p.  605 
(anon.),  A.  J.  Ph.  56  (193s),  pp.  79~83  (E.  H.  Sturtevant),  C.  P.  30  (1935),  p.  94 
(C.  D.  Buck),  Language  12  (1936),  pp.  213-221  (G.  M.  Bolling),  Indogerm.  Forsch. 
S3  (i935),  PP-  63-72,  307-310,  to  be  continued  (H.  Krahe),  Glotta  23  (193s),  PP- 
196-197  (E.  Vetter;  cf.  id.,  Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll,  Suppl.  Bd.  vi,  1935,  p.  308), 
Revue  des  Etudes  anciennes  36  (1934),  pp.  421-425  (A.  Cuny),  Bull,  de  la  Societe  de 
Linguislique  de  Paris  35  (1935),  pp.  66-67  (E.  Benveniste),  Philol.  Woch.  55  (1935), 
pp.  681-683  (E.  Hermann),  Rivista  Indo-gr.-ital.  18  (1934),  pp.  103-114  (F.  Ri- 
bezzo),  Kuhns  Zeitschrift  fiir  vergleichende  Sprachwissenschaft  63  (1936),  pp.  263- 
270  (J.  B.  Hofmann).  From  all  of  these  others  something  may  be  learnt;  nothing 
can  be  learnt  from  the  inaccuracies  and  misunderstandings  which  one  and  the  same 
reviewer  has  displayed  in  C.R.  48  (1934),  pp.  183-184,  and  in  J.R.S.  26  (1936),  pp. 
133-134.  It  is  not  necessary  to  defend  the  dead  against  an  attack;  to  the  earlier 
attempt  to  vilify  P.I.D.  ii  (1933),  the  courtesy  of  a  reply  was  granted  me  in  C.R.  49 
(1935),  p.  45.  The  editor  of  J.R.S.  informs  me  that  it  is  the  “established  prac¬ 
tice  ”  of  its  Editorial  Committee  not  to  grant  such  a  courtesy. 
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“  corruptum.”  Such  is  Livy’s  “  evidence,”  God  save  the  mark !  We  are 
even  instructed  to  halt  all  further  investigation  or  enquiry  here.  Livy 
has  spoken:  enough.  But  why?  For  this  is  the  way  of  a  man  who  will 
not  be  troubled  further.  Unless  we  accept  Livy’s  word  without  ques¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  read  the  evidence,  to  study  it,  and  to  think 
about  it.  What  could  be  more  distasteful?  Even  though  the  evidence 
has  been  collected  and  classified  already  by  someone  else. 

If  someone  else  is  rash  enough  to  disagree  with  Livy,  then  contradict 
him,  but  do  not  attempt  to  reason.  Better  still,  say  that  he  has  omitted 
to  mention  Livy.  Most  readers  will  be  too  obtuse  to  observe,  or  too 
indifferent  to  remember,  that  he  expressly  disagrees  with  Livy,  and 
therefore  must  have  mentioned  him. 

Now  I  disagree  with  Livy  on  this  point.  I  say  that  the  Raeti  were 
not  of  Etruscan  origin.  And  I  have  evidence  for  my  view.  But  I  have 
never  at  any  time  or  in  any  place  said  that  their  speech  was  not  affected 
by  the  Etruscan  language. 

Let  us  review  the  evidence. 

(i)  If  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients  at  all, 
then  their  testimony  must  be  considered  entire.  Fraser  might  have 
cited  Pliny  to  back  up  Livy.  Pliny  3.133: 

Raetos  Tuscorum  prolem  arbitrantur  a  Gallis  pulsos  duce  Raeto. 

He  might  have  done  still  better  by  himself  and  quoted  Pompeius 
Trogus  (ap.  Iustin.  20.5): 

Tusci  quoque  duce  Raeto  auitis  sedibus  amissis  Alpes  occupauere  et  ex 
nomine  ducis  gentem  Raetorum  condiderunt, 

for  Trogus  at  least  is  contemporary  with  Livy.  But  what  does  Pliny 
give  us?  Mere  hearsay  (“arbitrantur”)  and  an  eponymus  but  mythi¬ 
cal  “dux  Raetus.”  Pliny  gives  us  no  such  authority  as  he  gives,  for 
example,  in  his  very  next  sentence;  his  arbitrantur  proclaims  his  own 
scepticism,  and  if  he  did  not  actually  use  Trogus  he  probably  used  the 
same  source  or  sources  as  Trogus;  note  duce  Raeto  in  both  compilers. 
And  if  Trogus  was  of  Gallic  descent,  at  least  both  Livy  and  Pliny  had 
equal  opportunities  of  learning  Cisalpine  tradition  at  Padua  and  at 
Como.  But  it  is  Pliny,  who  was  the  more  careful  and  painstaking,  who 
is  also  the  more  cautious  about  alleged  Etruscan  origin  of  Alpine 
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peoples.  Trogus  we  know  only  in  the  epitome  of  Justin.  Neither  he 
nor  Pliny  nor  Livy  had  trustworthy  information  about  prehistoric 
Italy,  or  even  about  Italy  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  it  is  the  pre¬ 
historic  Italy  about  which  Livy  wrote  so  glibly  with  which  we  have  to 
deal.  As  for  Livy,  who  is  notoriously  inaccurate  in  his  account  of  the 
Gallic  invasion  of  Italy,  he  stands  convicted  out  of  his  own  mouth 
(1.1.2):  it  was  the  Euganei  originally 

qui  inter  mare  Alpesque  incolebant. 

But  if  that  is  so  the  “gentes  Alpinae”  cannot  have  been  originally  or 
solely  Etruscan.  Livy  unquestionably  is  right  when  he  says  that  the 
Etruscans  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  came  from  south  of  the  Apennines,  not  the 
Etruscans  of  Etruria  from  Cisalpina,  still  less  from  north  of  the  Alps. 
But  we  shall  see  presently  that  they  never  even  reached  the  Alps  ex¬ 
cept  as  scattered  and  broken  fugitives,  in  Livy’s  words, 

quos  ipsa  loca  efferarunt. 

Mommsen  in  his  thirties  spoke  in  more  scholarly  fashion  than 
Mommsen  of  the  History  of  Rome  when  he  said: 1 

Dass  die  Sprache  der  Veneter  von  der  keltischen  verschieden  sei,  sagt 
Polybius  (2,  17) ;  dass  sie  sich  im  Allgemeinen  des  auch  in  Etrurien  gebrauch- 
lichen  Alphabets  bedienten,  zeigen  unsere  Steine;  allein  dass  ihre  Sprache 
die  etruskische  gewesen  sei,  ist  zwar  moglich,  aber  bis  jetzt  vollkomen  un- 
bewiesen  und  wird  durch  eine  freilich  nur  oberflachliche  Betrachtung  der 
Inschriften  eher  widerlegt  als  bestatigt.  Dasselbe  gilt  in  noch  hoherem  Mass 
von  den  transalpinischen  Inschriften.  Es  liegt  nichts  naher  als  dieselben  in 
Verbindung  zu  bringen  mit  der  bekannten  Angabe  des  Livius,  dass  die 
Rater  Etrusken  seien  und  ein  verdorbenes  Etruskisch  noch  in  der  augus- 
teischen  Zeit  rede  ten;  ich  will  dem  nicht  widersprechen,  aber  abgemacht  ist 
die  Frage  durch  die  Auffindung  einer  dem  tuskischen  Alphabet  verwandten 
ratischen  Schrift  noch  keincswegs,  so  lange  nicht  der  Identitat  der  Idiome 
dargethan  ist. 

Of  the  Raetic  idiom  I  shall  speak  presently.  For  there  is  ancient 
testimony  that  is  altogether  in  conflict  with  Livy’s  Even  Pliny 
(3.134),  after  quoting  his  bit  of  hearsay,  goes  on  to  assign  the  Trum- 
plini  and  Camunni,  who  certainly  lived  in  Raetic  territory,  to  the 
Euganei,  apparently  unaware  that  this  assignment  is  inconsistent  with 

1  Mitt.  d.  antiquar.  Gesellsch.  in  Zurich  7  (1853),  p.  230. 
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his  previous  assertion.  Strabo  (4.206  C)  calls  the  Raetic  tribes  of  the 
Genauni  and  Breuni  Illyrians,  and  Horace  ( Od .  4.  14)  thought  that 
they  were  Vindelican,  that  is  Keltic.  Horace  has  as  much  right  to  be 
heard  in  this  matter  as  Livy;  Livy  had  a  theory  to  maintain,  but  at 
least  Horace  had  no  historical  axe  to  grind,  and  Strabo  is  a  safer  guide 
than  either.  Next  Zosimus  (1.52) 

eri  ye  Nwpt/coty  Kai  'Pcutchs,  airep  ecrri  KeXnxa  raypara 

is  quoted  here  only  to  complete  the  record.  I  make  no  apology  for  re¬ 
peating  this  record.  To  any  archaeologist  or  linguist  it  is  not  indis¬ 
pensable.  Fraser,  however,  thinks  Livy’s  testimony  more  significant 
than  the  rest;  he  belittles  the  rest  or  suppresses  it  entirely.  Thereby  he 
misrepresents  the  ancient  testimony,  and  renders  his  judgement  futile. 
No  partial  testimony,  ancient  or  modern,  is  worth  anything.  The  an¬ 
cient  testimony  is  not  altogether  worthless  if  it  is  properly  used.  Has 
Mr.  Fraser  even  begun  to  understand  how  to  use  it?  Is  not  his 
method  abuse  rather  than  use? 

(2)  Over  ten  years  ago  I  saw  that  the  question  of  Raetic  origins 
could  not  be  answered  by  all  our  available  ancient  testimony  alone,  not 
if  it  were  multiplied  by  ten  and  pondered  for  a  century  by  a  multitude 
of  historians  or  philologists.  Accordingly,  not  being  content,  as  my 
accuser  is,  with  an  ipse  dixit  of  Livy’s,  I  began  to  study  another  kind  of 
evidence,  the  archaeological.  After  assembling  the  facts  as  far  as  they 
were  accessible  in  published  records,  I  proceeded  to  study  the  actual 
archaeological  remains  as  they  are  collected  in  the  public  museums  of 
Italy,  especially  (for  the  Etruscans)  at  Bologna  and  Florence,  and  (for 
the  Raeti)  at  Trent,  Sondrio,  Bolzano,  Asiago,  Verona,  Este,  Padua, 
and,  across  the  frontier,  in  the  great  collections  at  Innsbruck.  I  further 
took  the  precaution  of  consulting  a  more  expert  observer. 

On  27  August  1925  Dr.  Randall-Maclver  wrote  to  me  as  follows  in 
the  course  of  a  long  letter: 

Leaving  apart  all  literary  references,  including  the  famous  passage  of  Livy 
as  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Etruscans  in  Augustan  days,  I  should  say  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  a  racially  Etruscan  population  north  of 
the  Bolognese  district,  where  as  you  know  the  Etruscan  colony  of  Bologna 
(Felsina)  dates  from  the  end  of  the  6th  century.  Previous  to  the  6th  century 
there  is  little  if  any  trace  of  Etruscan  art  or  culture  anywhere  in  north  Italy. 
From  that  time  onwards  however  it  is  visible  everywhere,  as  a  permeating 
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influence  due  to  commerce.  You  put  it  very  correctly  in  your  statement. 
True  Etruscan  finds  are  exceedingly  rare,  almost  non-existent  north  of 
Felsina.  Etruscan  objects  however  are  very  common  from  the  6th  century 
onwards,  and  there  is  a  very  lively  trade  from  the  year  500,  especially  in 
Lombardy  and  the  Italian  lakes  where  there  was  a  much  used  commercial 
road  passing  through  Bellinzona,  by  which  Etruscan  (and  actual  Greek) 
manufactures  were  passed  up  the  Rhine  into  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
and  even  occasionally  Great  Britain  (or  at  least  Ireland).  But  the  objects  are 
sporadic,  it  is  seldom  that  even  any  one  group  of  unmixed  character  can  be 
detected,  and  even  then  the  evidence  of  all  the  surrounding  graves  shows  that 
it  is  a  predominantly  non-Etruscan  population.  In  the  west  the  population 
may  have  been  Ligurian,  in  the  east  it  was  Atestine  (i.e.  perhaps  Illyrian  but 
certainly  not  Etruscan)  and  the  Atestines  formed  a  solid  block,  always  inde¬ 
pendent  and  never  politically  subject  to  the  Etruscans.  In  the  centre,  the 
line  of  the  Brenner  and  the  Trentino  proper,  what  little  we  do  know  is  in 
consonance  with  what  I  have  said  above.  There  is  some  evidence  in  the 
character  of  the  Alpine  figured  situlae.  These  are  all  a  distant  echo,  not  at 
all  a  direct  reproduction  of  Etruscan  work.  They  are  originally  inspired  by 
such  models  as  the  true  Etruscan  situla  of  the  Certosa,  but  in  my  view  they 
are  not  only  much  later  (that  is  generally  admitted),  but  they  are  almost 
burlesque  versions  of  the  Etruscan,  the  spirit  is  totally  un-Etruscan.  My 
opinion,  to  put  it  briefly,  is  that  there  never  were  any  Etruscans  living  near 
enough  to  the  Alps  to  be  driven  up  there  by  invading  Gauls.  The  Etruscans 
were  never  at  all  numerous.  The  bulk  of  the  Etruscan  nation  was  Etrus- 
canized  Italian. 

Consequently  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  more  than  a  few  dozen  true- 
blooded  Etruscans  found  their  way  up  into  the  Alps,  but  it  is  of  course  con¬ 
ceivable  that  there  were  migrations,  whether  involuntary,  or  under  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  invasion,  of  Etruscanized  Umbrians  (or  whatever  the  native  Italian 
people  of  the  Trentino  may  have  been).  And  what  they  spoke  may  have 
influenced  to  some  extent  the  language  of  the  Alpine  valleys.  It  is  possible  to 
imagine  that  the  Brenner  served  as  a  trade-route  up  into  the  Tyrol.  This 
would  justify,  if  it  is  worth  justifying,  Livy’s  sweeping  statement. 

Briefly,  then,  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  regard  the  Raeti  as  Etrus¬ 
canized,  perhaps  at  second-hand,  but  quite  unwilling,  unless  new  evidence 
can  be  produced,  to  regard  them  as  Etruscan  by  blood  and  race. 

How  different  is  this  reasoned  statement  of  an  expert  archaeologist 
from  the  Hibernically  wild  assertions  of  a  student  of  Gaelic!  Randall  - 
Maclver  has  put  his  views  into  print,  more  briefly,  in  his  book  The 
Etruscans }  A  “plausible  theory,”  he  there  writes  (with  Livy  5.33. n, 
before  him), 

1  Oxford,  1927.  The  quotations  which  follow  are  on  pp.  10  and  n.  The  italics 
are  mine. 
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which  was  generally  held  through  the  nineteenth  century,  and  has  only  re¬ 
cently  been  exploded  by  archaeological  research,  was  that  of  the  great  Ger¬ 
man  historian  Niebuhr.  He  supposed  that  some  traces  of  the  Etruscan 
language  still  lingered  in  the  valleys  of  the  Eastern  Alps,  and  in  spite  of  Livy's 
direct  statement  that  the  people  of  those  valleys  were  degenerate  fugitives  who  had 
gone  wild  in  their  savage  surroundings,  he  maintained  that  they  were  the  sur¬ 
viving  descendants  of  an  original  invading  army  which  had  come  over  the 
Alps  in  prehistoric  days. 

Now  the  theory  that  merely  holds  the  Raeti  to  have  been  originally 
Etruscans  who  had  come  from  the  south  is  not  the  same  theory  as 
Niebuhr’s.  It  is,  however,  open  to  the  same  objections,  and,  as  Ran- 
dall-MacIver  continues  ( loc .  cit .) : 

there  are  such  numerous  objections  of  every  kind  to  this  view,  it  is  so  inade¬ 
quate  to  explain  any  of  the  facts,  and  rests  to  begin  with  on  such  a  flimsy 
foundation  of  philological  hypothesis  that  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  it  has 
been  so  widely  accepted.  Fortunately  it  has  been  positively  disproved  by 
explorations  made  in  and  around  Bologna,  which  was  the  site  of  the  Etruscan 
city  of  Felsina.  It  has  been  shown  that  Felsina,  the  principal  town  of  the 
whole  region,  was  not  founded  until  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and 
that  nowhere  north  of  the  Apennines  is  there  a  single  Etruscan  colony  of  any 
earlier  date. 

Again  (op.  cit.,  p.  132): 

Livy  speaks  [5.33.9]  of  ‘Etruria  circumpadana ’  as  composed  of  twelve 
colonies,  corresponding  to  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan  confederation 
south  of  the  Apennines,  but  they  have  not  been  traced,  and  there  are  some  doubts 
whether  they  ever  existed ; 

and  (op.  cit.,  p.  142): 

it  is  absurd  to  force  Livy’s  words  into  a  statement  that  there  was  an  Etrus¬ 
can  empire  stretching  from  the  Alps  [sc.  southwards]. 

The  fact  is  that  no  trace  of  any  Etruscan  refugees,  much  less  of  any 
Etruscan  settlement  or  settlements,  in  the  Alpine  valleys  has  ever  been 
found.  My  case  is  not  weakened  because  the  material  remains  of  the 
Raeti,  scanty  as  they  are,  come  chiefly  from  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Alps.  Rather  the  contrary;  for  it  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  if 
anywhere,  that  such  remains  should  show  Etruscan  features  if  Etrus¬ 
cans  ever  took  refuge  there.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
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The  southern  Raeti,  who  lived  within  the  boundaries  of  Augustan 
Venetia,  occupied  the  valleys  of  the  Eisack  (Isarcus),  of  the  upper 
(alto)  Adige,  and  of  their  tributaries,  as  far  south  as  Verona,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Adda  westwards  as  far  south  as  the  point  at  which  that 
river  enters  lake  Como.  But  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  any  explanation 
of  their  material  remains  as  Venetic,  still  more  as  Etruscan,  is  quite 
wrong.  The  fragments  of  bronze  situlae  show  ornamentation  that  can 
be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  mere  travesty  of  Certosan  type. 
And  undoubtedly  exports  from  Este  of  the  third  Atestine  period 
reached  the  valley  of  the  Adige  and  its  tributaries  above  Trent.  But 
the  discoveries  at  Vadena  have  a  wider  range  in  time,  showing  ma¬ 
terials  comparable  with  the  Villanovan,  from  the  first  Benucci  period 
until  they  break  off  at  the  Gallic  period,  and,  as  Orsi1  showed  long  ago, 
are  fundamentally  related  with  those  on  Italian  soil,  succeeded  by  a 
light  superimposed  layer  of  quasi-Etruscan  remains.  There  is  even  a 
late  lingering  of  terramara-types.  What  has  been  described  as  a  well- 
preserved  pile-structure,  of  much  later  date  than  the  terremare,  has 
been  discovered  at  Collalbo,  and  it  would  appear  that  there  was  a  late 
survival  of  kindred  of  the  terramaricoli  and  of  their  type  of  dwelling 
(though  not  a  terramara)  in  that  remote  Alpine  settlement.  Most  of 
the  objects  so  far  recorded  from  San  Zeno,  Dercolo,  and  from  the  Val 
di  Cembra,  Seben,  and  elsewhere  are  mere  scattered  and  sporadic 
finds.  It  is  definitely  certain,  however,  so  far  as  the  Trentino  and  Alto 
Adige  are  concerned  (that  is  so  far  as  concerns  the  area  whence  come 
all  our  Raetic  inscriptions,  except  the  western  or  Sondrio  group),  that 
they  have  produced  no  evidence  whatsoever  to  warrant  any  theory  or 
belief  that  the  Raeti  who  lived  there  were  Etruscans  in  any  sense. 
North  of  Trent  Etruscan  “finds”  are  not  only  much  later  in  date  than 
those  of  Bologna,  they  are  also  exceedingly  rare  and  are  never  from  com¬ 
plete  tomb-groups  but  are  mere  “strays”  —  isolated,  imported  objects. 

I  agree  with  the  accepted  judgement  of  competent  archaeologists: 
“die  friihern  Hypothesen  der  etruskischen  oder  der  keltischen  Her- 
kunft  der  Rater  miissen  also  endgiiltig  fallen  gelassen  werden.”2  It  is 

1  In  Archivio  per  I’AUo  Adige  4  (1909);  cf.  23  (1928),  pp.  109  S.  and  Annuariod- 
Soc.  dei  Alpini  Tridenlini  9  (Roverto,  1883). 

2  See  Jahresberichl  der  schweizerischen  Gesellschaft  fiir  Urgeschichte,  25  (1933),  p. 
81;  cf.  pp.  79-80. 
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becoming  steadily  clearer  from  the  archaeological  evidence  that  non- 
Italic  remains  of  the  Raeti,  by  no  means  Etruscan,  are  neither  Venetic 
nor  Keltic,  but  Illyrian.  G.  von  Merhart,  in  his  important  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  1926  and  1927, 1  has  advanced  weighty  arguments  in  favour  of 
this  explanation.  His  views,  I  know,1 2  have  been  disputed.  But  it  is  not 
disputed,  save  by  the  ignorant,  that  the  pre-Roman  inhabitants  of  the 
Raetic  Alpine  valleys  were  not  Etruscan  in  origin.  Livy’s  assertion, 
therefore,  on  this  point  of  origin,  is  worthless  and  may  be  discarded. 
It  is  disproved  archaeologically. 

(3)  Next  there  is  the  evidence  of  toponomy.  I  have  collected  else¬ 
where  the  proper  names  of  the  Raeti.3  The  name  of  the  Raeti  them¬ 
selves  von  Planta 4 *  has  shown  to  be  a  regular  Italic  formation  from  the 
gentile  name  Raius  which  is  Venetic  ( P.I.D .  i,  item  VII  b),  compare 
(gens)  Raecia  (Ven.,  Tab.  Vel.,  ib.  XIX  c),  Raeconia  (Histria,  III  c), 
Raiena  (Ven.,  VII  c),  and  the  cognomina  Raetus  (Ven.,  VIII  c),  Raeti- 
cianus  (Ven.,  Raet.,  VIII  c,  XXVI.  2);  (gens)  Raielia  (Lig.,  near 
Antibes,  C.I.L.  12.218),  Reii  (Lig.,  Holder  ii.  1114),  Reticius  (ib.,  1178). 
The  Germanic  and  Dalmatian  forms  mons  Retico,  'Painvov  (see  P.I.D. 
i,  p.  443)  lead  us  away  from,  not  towards,  Etruria,  where  the  gentile 
name  reidvi,  retui  ( C.I.E .  8567)  may  indeed  be  connected,  but  where 
'Paakvva,  rasna  certainly  is  not.  But  even  if  reidvi  (retui,  retua),  which 
is  the  closest  comparable  form  to  Raetus  that  Etruscan  inscriptions 
have  to  offer,  stands  for  *rait-ui  (- ua ),  as  Herbig  was  inclined,  though 
doubtfully,  to  believe,6  and  is  to  be  identified  with  Raetus,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  Raeti  were  Etruscans.  On  such  reasoning  the 
Romani  themselves  were  Etruscans! 

Other  Raetic  names  are  demonstrably  Italic  and  Indo-European. 
The  river-names  Isarcus  (Eisack;  cf.  the  ethnicon  Isarci )  and  'laapas 
( Isar )  like  the  Ligurian  Isara  and  the  Calabrian  Aesarus  (fl.)  and  the 

1  Wiener  Prahist.  Zeitschr.  vols.  13,  14;  see  also  Menghin  in  the  same  journal,  11 
(1924);  and  in  Mill.  d.  anlhrop.  Gesellsch.  Wien,  41  (1911),  pp.  297-322. 

2  See  my  Foundations  of  Roman  Italy,  London,  1937,  p.  165. 

3  P.I.D.  i,  pp.  440-459  (‘dieses  Kapitel  in  Hinsicht  wissenschaftlicher  Benutz- 
barkeit  viel  besser  durchgearbeitet  als  die  ubrigen’  [sc.  in  Vol.  i],  Krahe,  I.F., 
S3-3io). 

4  Das  vorrom.  Raetien,  sprachl.  betrachlet,  in  Prahist.  Zeitschr.  20  (1929),  pp.  285- 

287;  and  Jahresb.  d.  schw.  Gesellsch.  f.  Urgesch.  22  (1930),  pp.  55-56. 

6  C.I.E.  8567. 
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Umbrian  Aesis  (fl.)  are  connected  with  the  Oscan  aisos  ‘di’  or  ‘deos,’ 
Marrucinian  esos,  Osc.  aisusis  ‘sacrificiis,’  Umb.  esono-  ‘sacrificium,’ 
erus  ‘magmentum’  (Buck,  Grammar  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian,  p.  305), 
Volsc.  esaristrom  ‘sacrificium,’  Aesernia,  Greek  lepos,  Skt.  isird- 
‘ powerful.’  As  a  river-name  it  is  appropriate;  the  purifying  function  of 
flowing  water  is  everywhere  recognized.  If  the  word  alaoL,  aesar  was 
really  used  by  the  Etruscans,  then  “they  had  borrowed  it  from  their 
neighbours.”  1  Coins  of  Croton  have  aurapos,  we  have  also  a  Messapic 
Lcraperi  ( P.I.D. ,  no.  568.2)  and  an  Illyrian  iser  ( P.I.D. ,  ii,  p.  612), 

and  ‘East  Italic ’  ij'airon  may  be  connected;  Torpos  ( Ulster )  probably 

is,  for  -str-  is  a  regular  Germanic  development  from  -sr-. 

Beside  the  Raetic  Venostes,  Vennum,  Vennonetes,2  Venosta  Vallis  we 
may  set  the  Venetic  Veneli,  Latian  Venetulani  and  the  non-Etruscan 
Venetus  Lacus,  Venedi  (Germany),  Veneti  (Gaul).  The  Brenner  pass  is 
’ A7t<  7t  ykwLvov  opos  in  Strabo,  and  that  is  not  Etruscan,  but  Italic  or 
Keltic.  Ocra  mons  is  Indo-European,  as  Kretschmer  has  shown.3 
Ambra  mansio  goes  with  A  mbrones  if  not  with  "Opfipoi,  Umbri.  A apaaia, 
the  capital  of  the  Raetic  Licates  is  Illyrian  ( Damastion ),  Bpiyavnov  is 
Keltic,  Sabini  is  Italic.  These  are  but  a  few  examples  out  of  many  such. 

Likewise  the  formative  elements  of  Raetic  local  names  are  Indo- 
European,  e.g.  Ambi-(sontes) ,  -nt-  ( Tridentum ),  -si-  (Venostes),  -sc- 
( Rugusci ).  Stolz,  Walde,  Herbig,  von  Planta,  and  many  others  have 
long  recognized  the  manifest  Illyrian  elements  of  Raetic  toponymy.  The 
recent  study  made  by  Pokorny  4  of  the  distribution  of  Illyrian  names 
in  Central  Europe  shows  clearly  how  Raetic  territory  is  the  very  meet¬ 
ing  place  of  the  Keltic  and  Illyrian  linguistic  streams.  The  element 
-ua  in  the  Raetic  names  Addua,  Berua,  Ver-ua-sses  has  been  identified 
as  Illyrian  by  von  Blumenthal,5  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  more  widely 
spread  than  that.  Beside  Meduacus,  Breduva,  and  the  very  frequent 
-oa  (i.e.  - ua ?)  of  Messapic  local  names  (e.g.  darandoa),  we  have  M otvtj, 
Butua,  Mesua,  Genua,  Capua,  Padua,  Nantuates,  Atuatusi  and  others. 
But  there  is  in  these  names  good  reason  against  counting  -ua  in  Mantua 

1  Conway,  Italic  Dialects  (Cambridge,  1897),  p.  598. 

2  For  these  and  other  Raetic  names  see  P.I.D.  iii,  Index  II. 

3  Glolta  21  (1932),  p.  112. 

4  Zeitschrift  fur  celtische  Philologie  22  (1935),  314  £F. 

4  Hesych-Studien  (1930),  p.  14;  cf.  P.I.D.  i,  p.  445,  n.  2;  ii,  p.  568. 
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as  Etruscan,  even  if  Mantus  was,  as  Servius  reports  ( Aen .  10.200),  an 
Etruscan  word. 

I  do  not  deny,  however,  that  there  is  something  in  Raetic  toponymy 
that  is  Etruscan.  The  name  of  the  pagus  Arusnatium  (near  Verona) 
appears  to  be  Etruscan  ( arusni ),  and  perhaps  also  the  divine  name 
Cuslanus  (cf.  Etruscan  culsans ?).  But  such  quasi-Etruscan  names  are  a 
small  minority,  and  von  Planta  1  wisely  refused  ‘‘so  wenig  .  .  .  aus 
solchen  Griinden  die  Rater  selbst  als  Etrusker  betrachten”  as  to 
reckon  them  Kelts  on  the  strength  of  names  like  Brigantia.  He  and 
other  scholars  know  that  the  non-Etruscan  elements  are  far  more  con¬ 
spicuous,  among  them  the  Illyrian.  He  continues: 

Die  nachsten  Sprachverwandten  der  Rater  sind  wahrscheinlich  bei  jenem 
Volkerkreis  zu  suchen,  der  sich  auf  der  Siidseite  der  Alpen  von  Ligurischen 
her  ostwarts  bis  zum  Illyrischen  zog.  .  .  .  Das  Illyrische  gliedert  sich  .  .  . 
diesem  Kreise  an,  wie  denn  das  illyrische  -st-  suffix  ( Tergeste  =  Trieste)  sich 
im  Oberinntal  in  Umbiste  =  Imst,  im  Vorarlberg  in  Frastenestum  =  Fra- 
stanz,  in  Graubiinden  in  Andest  und  Piest  wiederfindet.  Auch  andere 
Ortsnamen  weisen  in  diese  Richtung,  z.B.  Nauders  rom.  Damider  =  ‘Inu- 
trium’  zu  Nutria  in  Illyrien,  Vrin  im  Lugnez  zu  Virunum  .  .  .,  Triin,  Trins 
bei  Flims  zu  Tauriinum. 

(4)  Finally  I  come  to  the  Raetic  inscriptions  themselves.  I  begin  by 
pointing  out  that  there  are  some  Etruscan  features  in  these.  In  par¬ 
ticular  we  have  the  genitive  singular  ending  in  -al,  e.g.  esiaeal  ( P.I.D. , 
no.  252),  esia-l  (253).  But  this  occurs  also  in  Lepontic  ( ualaunal )  255, 
and  no  one  will  claim  Lepontic  as  Etruscan.  In  fact  the  -al  ending  is 
generally  extended  in  Lepontic  as  -ala  (fern.)  or  -alo-  (masc.),  e.g. 
uerkalai  and  piuotialui  (269).  Modern  Greek  in  Asia  Minor  has  bor¬ 
rowed  endings  from  non-Indo-European  sources  but  remains  an  Indo- 
European  language;  modern  English  has  a  French  plural  in  -x  in 
French  words  {beaux),  but  it  remains  a  Germanic  language.  Now  only 
two  Raetic  inscriptions  show  the  -al  ending,  namely  P.I.D.,  nos.  252, 
253.  They  are  both  from  Sondrio,  and  the  ending  occurs  in  a  name 
which  is  Etruscan  ( esi )  as  well  as  Latin  (Aesius),  like  the  French  -x  in 
beaux.  But  there  are  sixty-eight  Raetic  inscriptions,  and  are  we  to 
reckon  them  all  Etruscan  on  this  evidence?  The  Sondrio  group  of 
western  Raetic  beyond  all  question  shows  stronger  Etruscan  influence 


1  Loc.  cit.,  p.  188  supra. 
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than  the  rest,  but  even  there  the  name  lepalial,  though  it  has  the 
Etruscan  -al  ending,  is  not  itself  Etruscan: 

Den  Stamm  von  lepalial  finden  wir  wieder  in  dem  Namen  der  Lepontii 
selbst  (Pauli,  Altital.  Forsch.  i,  1885,  p.  98). 

The  syncope  which  is  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  Etruscan  not  even 
the  Sondrio  texts  can  show.  In  the  other  Raetic  inscriptions  we  find 
that  the  -al  ending  is  consistently  modified  by  the  addition  of  -e  to  form 
a  ‘casus  rectus,’  e.g.  lasanuale  ( P.I.D. ,  no.  191  a).  This  name  itself 
may  be  compared  with  Illyrian  Laso,  Lassonia,  Lasinius,1  and  also 
with  Messapic  lassinaor  and  with  Raetic  laseke,  and  this  last  with 
Venetic  lassik(o).  The  process,  even  if  -e  is  identical  with  -e  of  the 
Etruscan  ‘casus  rectus,’  which  is  possible  and  likely  enough,  is  compar¬ 
able  with  the  consistent  -ala,  -alos  of  Lepontic.  The  Etruscan  -le,  a 
diminutive  suffix,  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing;  note  such  forms  as 
cezale,  title,  larile,  satlna,  rutlni,  letnle,fasle  (beside  fasei),  zusle.  It  can 
even  be  added  to  the  genitive  in  -x;  e.g.  venzile  alfnalisle  (“of  the  son  of 
Alfnei”).2  In  fact  words  ending  in  -ale  are  rare  in  Etruscan  and  are 
probably  to  be  analysed  -a-le,  whereas  they  are  numerous  in  Raetic  and 
are  certainly  to  be  analysed  -al-e.  Nevertheless,  as  Pedersen  has 
proved,3  the  Lepontic  names  contain  the  Etruscan  -al  with  a  patro¬ 
nymic,  or  originally  patronymic,  force.  Others  have  taken  the  same 
view,  for  example,  von  Planta,  and  indeed  the  fact  was  recognized  by 
Pauli.  But  Lepontic  is  so  manifestly  Indo-European  that  no  sugges¬ 
tion  of  taking  it  as  Etruscan  has  ever  been  breathed. 

As  von  Planta  puts  it,4  we  have  to  deal  with  Etruscan  influence  that 
is  feeble  in  the  Lepontic  area  (where  the  archaeological  evidence  shows 
clearer  Etruscan  traits  than  in  the  east),  but  an  influence  that  is  more 
marked  in  the  Trentino,  so  that 

im  Trentino,  nebst  Magre  in  den  vicentinischen  Alpen,  mochte  man  teil- 
weise  an  eine  sudratisch-etruskische  Mischsprache,  bei  einigen  Stricken  veil- 
leicht  direkt  an  Etruskisch  denken. 


1  Krahe,  Altillyr.  Personennamen  (1929),  p.  63.  For  lata--.  Lasson-,  cf.  R.  elanu: 
L.  Elonius,  R.  va-l- likinu :  V.  volli\enei,  R.  Padus:  Lig.  Bodincus  (R.Po). 

2  Cortsen,  Die  etruskische  Slandes-  und  Beamlentitel  (Kgl.  Danske  Videnskab. 
Selskab,  Hist.  Filol.  Meddelelser,  xi,  1,  1925),  pp.  9,  70. 

3  Philologica  i  (1921),  pp.  38  ff. 

4  Prdhist.  Zeitschr.  20  (1929),  p.  286.  Von  Planta  wrote  in  1923,  both  to  Conway 
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This  is  exactly  the  view  which  I  announced  in  1923,  and  which  I  have 
yet  seen  no  reason  to  modify.  I  admit  that  -ke  or  -xe  in  the  Raetic 
tinaxe,  )>inaxe,  ])inake  is  probably  identical  with  the  Etruscan  preterite 
ending  -ce,  -xe,  but  not  in  4>exe,  where  Kretschmer  and  others  agree 
that  w'e  have  a  proper  name  ( Peccius  or  Beccus ),  nor  in  luke,  even  if 
that  form  is  complete  (cf.  Lucius?).  So  in  ( P.I.D. ,  no.  189) 

laseke  maiexe 

two  words  making  a  complete  sepulchral  inscription  found  at  Collalbo, 
at  least  one  of  these  two  words,  if  not  both,* 1  must  be  a  personal  name; 
the  names  lasanuale  (Raetic),  lassiko-  (Ven.),  lasinnoar  (Mess.), 
lasodihi  (Mess.),  mais  (Raetic),  Maiensis  (Raetic),  mahehe  (Mess.), 
mahehos  (Mess.),  clearly  support  the  rendering  “Lassicus  Maiecus  (or 
Maiensis)  (sc.  hie  sepultus  est).”  Here  also  -ke,  if  not  -xe,  is  not  verbal. 
I  admit  also  that  -kvil  in  Raetic  tarisakvil  (244.2)  is  identical  with 
Etr.  -quit  as  in  Tanaquil,  that  Raetic  tinia  (in  243  bis,  a;  cf.  tinesma- 
245)  may  be  the  Etruscan  Tinia  ‘Jupiter,’  even  if  Kretschmer  is  right 2 
in  regarding  tin-  (as  in  TivSapLSai)  as  Mediterranean  rather  than  spe¬ 
cifically  Etruscan.  But  aiser  is  only  as  much  Etruscan  as  Etruscan 
aisar  itself,  which  we  have  seen  (p.  189  above)  to  be  at  bottom  Italic 
and  Indo-European.  There  are  also  a  few  more  dubious  Raetic  forms 
which  conceivably  might  be  reckoned  as  Etruscan  or  as  borrowed  from 
Etruscan. 

Since  I  wrote  in  1923, 3  pointing  out  that  Raetic  inscriptions,  side  by 
side  with  Etruscan  endings  such  as  -e,  -ie,  -ua,  -u,  -nu,  which  are  fre¬ 
quent,  and  side  by  side  with  the  occasional  -al,  which  is  limited  to  two 
texts  of  the  Sandrio  group,  show  also  the  Indo-European  formative 
suffices  -xinu  (Lat.  -gena,  Gr.  -yevys,  Ven.  -xenei,  Gall,  -knos)  and  -ake 
(Italic  and  Keltic  -dco-),  and  Indo-European  root-elements,  e.g.  luk- 
(. Lucius ),  klev-  ( Cluvius ,  Clouatius,  Osc.  kluvatiis,  Illyr.  Vescleues  = 
Skt.  vasu-$ravas) ,  Herbig  4  has  pronounced  his  judgement  as  follows: 


and  to  me,  that  he  was  convinced  that  Raetic  contains  Indo-European  elements  as 
well  as  Etruscan. 

1  Cf.  G.  Ipsen  in  Indogerm.  ForscJt.,  44  (1926),  p.  344. 

2  Glotta,  14  (1925),  303. 

3  C.Q.  17,  pp.  61  2. 

4  Ebert,  Reallexikon  11  (1927),  p.  26. 
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Von  den  etrusk.-tirol.  Namengleichungen,  die  Steub  gewagt  hab,  ist 
kaum  eine  geblieben.  Den  Etrusker-Ratern  gegenuber  gewinnen  die  II- 
lyrier-Rater  an  Boden, 

and  he  concluded,  writing  explicitly  of  the  linguistic  evidence, 

Ob  die  ‘alpine  Rasse’  in  Ratien  ligur.-euganeisch  ist,  lasst  sich  schwerlich 
entscheiden;  ist  sie  als  Grundstock  der  rat.  Bevolkerung  wirklich  nach- 
zuweisen,  dann  haben  die  nur  einzeln  oder  in  versprengten  Scharen,  als 
Tauschhandler  oder  als  Fliichtlinge,  erst  spat  und  von  S.  aus  in  Tirol  auf- 
tauchenden  Etrusker  nichts  mit  der  alpinen  Rasse  zu  tun. 

Norden  writes  in  a  similar  strain  ( Altgermanien ,  1933,  p.  305), 1  in 
discussing  names  like  the  Raetic  (Tyrolese)  Celeia,  Matreio,  or  the 
Raetic  Sumelocenna,  Clavenna : 

Jeder  Gedanke  an  Etruskisches  ist  abwegig  (so  entscheidet  sich  richtig 
W.  Schulze,  Eigenn.  280  f.). 

Now  it  is  difficult,  since  the  total  materia]  is  not  great  in  bulk,  to 
determine  precisely  what  the  proper  classification  of  the  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  elements  in  Raetic  is.  My  own  view  is  that  they  are  partly  Il¬ 
lyrian,  partly  Keltic,  and  this  view  is  based  on  the  large  proportion  of 
elements  in  the  proper  names  of  the  Raetic  district  and  in  the  Raetic 
inscriptions  which  recur  in  Illyrian  and  in  Keltic.  Recently,  however, 
Kretschmer,  who  also  thinks  of  Raetic  as  a  mixed  dialect,  partly  of 
Indo-European  character,  partly  of  Etruscan  character,  has  advanced 
the  theory  that  the  Indo-European  elements  of  Raetic  are  closely 
connected  with  Umbrian.2  This  difference  of  opinion,  however,  leaves 
unaffected  my  main  contention,  that  Raetic  is  not  a  pure  Etruscan 
dialect,  but  a  language  properly  Indo-European,  that  had  been  affected 
by  Etruscan  elements  at  a  late  date,  perhaps  through  speakers  of 
Etruscan  who  had  been  put  to  flight  by  the  Gauls,  as  Livy  says. 
Kretschmer  calls  attention  to  Raetic  snusur,  which  he  compares  with 
Lat.  nurus,  Skt.  snusa\  to  Raetic  estum  which  he  interprets  (as  I  had 
done  previously)  as  a  demonstrative,  “istorum”;  to  Raetic  lemais, 
which  he  regards  as  the  dat.-plu.  of  a  divine  name,  a  stem  in  -a;  and  to 
Raetic  triahis,  which  he  explains  as  tria(h)is,  that  is  *tri-ais,  dat.  plu. 

1  Cf.  also  p.  297,  with  n.  3. 

1  See  his  paper  Die  Elruskerfrage  und  die  Inschriften  von  Magre  in  Symbolae 
Danielsson  dicdtae,  Uppsala,  1932,  pp.  134-142. 
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fem.  of  tri-  ‘three.’  Kretschmer  has  thus  advanced  far  beyond  my 
position,  for  he  has  discovered  something  more  that  is  Indo-European 
in  Raetic  than  mere  personal  names  or  formative  elements. 

When  I  first  printed  the  Magre  inscriptions  fourteen  years  ago  1  I 
saw  in  their  frequent  reite,  ritiei,  ritie  a  divine  name,  and  to  this  view 
I  still  hold,  comparing  the  Venetic  re-  i -  tia  (not  rehtia ),  as  Sommer  also 
did  the  year  following  (1924). 2  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Magre 
inscriptions  were  found  in  the  remains  of  th efavissae  of  a  temple.  I  also 
conjectured  that  in  the  inscription  ( PJ.D .,  no.  229)  which  I  read 

ri\ne  kerrinake 

the  divine  name  is  accompanied  by  an  epithet,  and  that  the  whole  is  to 
be  interpreted  “R(e)itiae  Cereali,”  assuming  that  -rs~  became  -rr-  as 
in  Oscan  ( kerriio -).  This  assumption,  however,  is  no  longer  necessary. 

We  know  that  re-  i-  tia  was  identified  with  Juno  and  also  that  she 
had  some  of  the  attributes  of  Diana.3  Indeed  there  was  a  certain  degree 
of  syncretism  of  the  Roman  Juno  (as  Lucina)  and  Diana  (as  Lucifera, 
or  Luna)  before  the  end  of  the  Republic.4  Now  it  is  striking  that 
Catullus,  who  was  born  at  Verona,  a  Raetic  city,5  in  his  poem  (34) 
addressed  to  Diana  makes  this  very  identification,  w.  13  ff. : 

Tu  Lucina  dolentibus 
Iuno  dicta  puerperis, 

Tu  potens  Triuia  et  notho  es 
Dicta  lumine  Luna. 

For  we  have  an  inscription  from  Verona  (C.I.L.,  5.3233)  dedicated  to 

Iuno  Luna  Regina 

making  the  very  same  identification.  So  Horace  ( carm .  saec.,  13  ff.) 
writes  (of  Diana) 

siue  tu  Lucina  probas  uocari 
seu  Genitalis 


1  Class.  Quart.  17  (1923),  pp.  61  ff. 

1  Indogerm.  Forsch.  42  (1924),  pp.  90  ff. 

3  SeeJourn.  Roy.  Anthrop.  Inst.  52  (1922),  p.  227;  cf.  P.I.D.  ii,  p.  36  and  J.R.S. 
11  (1921,  printed  1923),  pp.  245  ff. 

4  See,  for  example,  Cic.,  n.d.,  2.68;  cf.  Varro,  L.L.  5.69,  Verg.  Eel.  4.10  (with 
Serv.  ad  loc.).  Testimony  of  later  date  is  abundant. 

5  Pliny  3,  130. 
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whereon  the  commentators  have  little  or  nothing  to  offer,  e.g.  Gow: 
“Genitalis:  this  title,  whether  of  Juno  or  Diana,  is  not  found  else¬ 
where.”  Excellent!  Juno  (or Diana) Genitalis  is  a  mystery.  Let  us  see 
what  we  can  do  to  find  a  solution.  A  well-known  Marrucinian  inscrip¬ 
tion  1  records  (or  prescribes)  a  dedication 

regen(ai)  peai  eerie  iouia  paersi 

that  is  “Reginae  piae  cereali  Iouiae,  (orans)  propitia  sit.”  But  in  the 
dialects  ker{r)io-  “cerealis”  is  something  more  than  “Cerealis,  per¬ 
taining  to  Ceres,”  it  means  rather  “genialis,  genitalis.”  So  Buck 
{Gram.  p.  255) :  “It  must  have  a  wider  sense,  ‘pertaining  to  the  powers 
of  generation,’  such  as  were  Ceres  and  Genius,  and  might  also  be  trans¬ 
lated  (with  Mommsen)  ‘Genialis,’  since  Genius  was  originally,  like 
Cerrus,  a  personification  of  the  power  of  generation.”  But  in  the  Mar¬ 
rucinian  inscription,  who  can  ‘Regina  Iouia’  be,  if  not  Juno  herself? 
Juno  then,  as  early  as  the  third  century  B.C.,  but  outside  Rome,  is 
“genitalis”  or  “cerealis”;  I  say  “outside  Rome”  because,  as  Bailey  has 
wisely  remarked,2  the  reason  why  Juno  is  so  inconspicuous  in  early 
Rome  is  the  very  simple  one  that  she  was  Italic  or  Latian  rather  than 
pure  Roman. 

Among  the  dialect-speaking  peoples,  then,  Iouia,  that  is  Juno,  Re¬ 
gina  was  also  “Ceria”  or  “cerealis,”  that  is  “genialis,  genitalis.”  But 
since  re-i-tia  was  identified  with  Juno,  it  is  not  astonishing  to  find  her 
described  as  kerrinake,  that  is  (dat.  sg.  fern.)  “cerrinacae.”  Then  in 
Raetic  territory  we  have  just  seen  Juno  Regina  identified  with  Luna 
or  Diana;  so  that  ( P.I.D. ,  no.  223) 

{riti)ei  luke 

‘Reitiae  Luci  (i.e.  Luciferae  or  Lunae)’  is  in  keeping,  especially  since 
Louccianus  and  Leucetius  are  already  attested  as  divine  names  {P.I.D. 
i,  p.  459;  ii,  p.  197),  the  former  at  Belluno  on  the  Raetic  frontier. 

But  the  ‘Bona  Dea’  of  the  Romans  has  some  properties  in  common 
with  Ceres,  and  with  Juno,  and  indeed  with  Reitia.  She  is  an  earth- 
goddess,  endowed  with  powers  of  healing  (like  Reitia),  and  a  deity  of 
fertility  (like  Ceres)  and  of  women  (like  Juno).3  Some  scholars  have 

1  ltd.  Did.,  254.  2  Phases  in  the  Religion  of  Early  Rome  (1932),  p.  7°- 

3  Cf.  Warde-Fowler,  Roman  Feslivds,  pp.  102-106;  Wissowa,  Religion  und  Kultus 
der  Rotner,  ed.  2  (1912),  pp.  216  ff. 
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actually  held  that  she  was  identified  with  Lucina,1  though  the  evidence 
is  slight  and  hardly  convincing.  Nevertheless  in  north  Italy 2  she  is 

Bona  Dea  Cereria 

and  here  we  have  an  epithet  (borrowed  from  Latin  doubtless)  that  is 
close  to  the  Raetic  kerrinake.  It  is  used  again,  in  the  same  locality,  of 
Magna  Mater,3  and  if  Thes.  Ling.  Lat.,  Onom.  ii  (1910),  345.80-82,  is 
trustworthy,  these  are  the  only  two  known  instances  of  Cererius  as  a 
divine  epithet.  But  I  now  think  that,  unless  and  until  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  Raetic  has  -rr-  from  -rs-  in  its  own  right,  kerrinake  must  be 
considered  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Latin,  or  from  one  of  the 
dialects,  cerrino-,  with  the  further  suffix  -ako-  added  in  Raetic.  As  a 
personal  name  Cerrinius  4  occurs  only  in  central  and  southern  Italy; 
the  corresponding  personal  name  5  in  north  Italy  is  not  Cerrinius  but 
Cerfonius,  which  again  must  have  been  borrowed.  This  last  form  is 
interesting  in  view  of  Kretschmer’s  theory  of  Umbrian  traits  in  north 
Italy  and  especially  in  Raetic.  For  Umbrian  and  Paelignian  have 
serfo-,  cerfum,  as  contrasted  with  Latin  Ceres,  Cerus,  Osc.  kerri,  kerriio-. 
At  all  events  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  seeing  in  kerrinake  a  Raetic 
epithet  corresponding  to  Latin  “cerealis,”  that  is  “genitalis,”  in  mean¬ 
ing.  The  date  of  the  Magre  inscriptions  is  not  too  early  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  borrowing,  especially  if  the  borrowing  was  from  a  non- 
Latin  source.  If  it  was  from  Latin  itself,  then  those  who  are  wedded  to 
the  theory  of  Etruscan  settlements  among  the  Raeti  will  remember 
that  the  Etruscans  may  have  been  the  go-betw’eens;  for  the  famous  old 
Latin  inscription 6 

keri  pocolom 

(i.e.  ‘Ceri  poculum,’  Ceri  gen.  sg.  masc.)  was  found  at  Vulci  in  Etruria. 
But  let  them  not  assert  that  keri  is  Etruscan. 

There  is  one  further  step  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Raetic  texts 

1  Cf.  C.I.L.,  3.3507  ( Bona  Dea  Iuno),  6.73  ( Bona  Dea  Luciferd),  but  6.78  (a  dedi¬ 
cation  to  Bona  Dea  ‘ob  luminibus  restitutis’). 

*  P.I.D.  i,  p.  248  (Aquileia). 

*  P  I  D.  i,  p.  255. 

4  Cf.  Schulze,  Eigennamen,  p.  467. 

6  Cf.  Thes.  Ling.  Lat.,  Onom.,  ii,  349.26-57;  346.55  (Aquileia). 

s  C.I.L.  I.  ed.  2  (1918),  445. 
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which,  like  the  last,  might  have  been  made  by  anyone,  if  only  he  was 
willing  to  use,  and  if  only  he  knew  how  to  use,  the  materials  assembled 
in  the  Prae-Italic  Dialects.  The  goddess  Feronia  was  properly  Sa¬ 
bine,  and  Faliscan,  and  Etruscan; 1  she  was  “a  deity  of  fertility  and 
plenty,”  2  who  is  syncretized  with  Juno  at  Montona  (Iuno  Feronia, 
C.I.L.,  5.412,  cf.  P.I.D.  i,  p.  251). 

Wenn  aber  in  Aquileia  [writes  Wissowa]  3  dem  einzigen  ausserhalb  Mittel- 
italiens  gelegenen  Orte,  an  dem  die  Verehrung  der  Feronia  durch  eine  Reihe 
von  Denkmalern  bezeugt  ist,  ein  collegium  aquatorum  sich  als  Feronienses 
bezeichnet  ( C.I.L. ,  5.8307  f.),  so  lasst  das  kaum  eine  andere  Deutung  an,  als 
dass  sie  als  Quellgottheit  aufgefasst  war. 

Now  this  fits  in  perfectly,  not  only  with  the  identification  of  Juno  and 
Reitia,  but  also  with  the  interpretation  of  udisna  publica  at  the  Raetic 
“pagus  Arusnatium”  (p.  190  above)  as  “watering-place”  (cf.  Skt. 
udnd-s  (gen.  sg.),  Gk.  vdcop,  Umb.  utur,  ‘aquam,’  une  abl.  sg.  ‘aqua’, 
the  Umb.  t  being  merely  graphic  for  - d -),4  even  if,  what  I  doubt,  -sna 
is  an  Etruscan  rather  than  a  Raetic  ending.  This  -sna  in  fact  might 
well  be  compared  with  Umbrian  snata  ‘umecta’  (cf.  Lat.  ndre).  That 
there  was  a  cult  of  the  spirits  of  the  springs  ( nymphae )  at  the  “pagus 
Arusnatium”  is  explicitly  attested  by  C.I.L. ,  5.3915.  Further,  it  fits 
in  perfectly  with  the  title  of  the  flamines  at  the  “pagus  Arusnatium,” 
mannisnauius,  whether  their  ritual  washings  were  of  hands  ( mantis )  or 
of  horses  ( mannus ).5  I  incline  to  the  latter  interpretation,  since  mannus 
is  a  north-italic  word  (P.I.D.  ii,  p.  198),  and  also  because  the  goddess 
Reitia  was  greatly  interested  in  horses;  we  have  the  remains  of  many 
statuettes  of  horses  dedicated  to  her.6  Certainly  -snauius  is  connected 
with  Umbrian  snata?  The  Magre  text  (P.I.D.  ii,  no.  226) 

(reiti)e  manis 

clinches  the  whole  matter.  Here  manis,  as  associated  with  Reitia,  may 
be  connected  with  mannus  and  mannisnauius,  which  is  also  spelled 

1  Cf.  It  at.  Dial.,  pp.  354,  388,  433;  Wissowa,  Rel.  u.  Kult.,  ed.  2,  pp.  285  ff. 

3  Warde  Fowler,  Festivals,  p.  253.  3  Op.  cit.,  p.  286;  cf.  P.I.D.  i,  p.  251. 

4  Compare  also  the  local  names  Idria  (for  *Udria),  Udine ;  see  Kretschmer, 
Glotta  20  (1931),  p.  40. 

6  Cf.  P.I.D.  iii,  p.  30.  6  P.I.D.  i,  p.  86,  cf.  p.  147. 

7  Buecheler,  Umbrica  (1883),  p.  131,  who,  I  think,  was  the  first  to  make  this 
point. 
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manisnauius ;  or  it  may  be  connected  with  manus  ‘bonus,’  and  so  bring 
us  back  to  Ceres  and  Cerus  and  Genita.  In  the  famous  Saliar  hymn,  as 
Festus  tells  us,1  cerus  was  called  manus;  for  Genita  Mana  see  Pliny  29. 
58,  and  for  the  Samnite  deiva  geneta  see  Ital.  Dial.  175,  the  famous 
Tabula  Agnonensis  that  records  for  us  dedications  to  Ceres  (Jerri)  and 
to  many  other  deities  associated  with  Ceres  ( kerriio -).  And  last,  ob¬ 
serve  not  only  that  Feronia  was  closely  connected  with  the  Sabines, 
but  also  that  Sabini  lived  in  Raetic  territory  ( Val  Sabbia,  P.I.D.  ii,  pp. 
3,  56).  These  Sabini  I  do  not  believe  can  be  accounted  for  by  a  “Sam¬ 
nite  migration  ”  to  the  Val  Sabbia  unless  better  historical  evidence  can 
be  adduced  than  is  adduced  in  Robson’s  recent  article.2  If  it  were 
proved,  such  a  Samnite  migration  might  well  account  for  some  of  the 
Italic  features  of  Raetic.  But  names  containing  Sab-,  Sap-  are  so 
widespread  in  Venetic  and  adjoining  territory  that  this  ethnicon  is  bet¬ 
ter  regarded  as  native.  It  does,  however,  suggest  an  ancient  link  be¬ 
tween  the  region  north  of  the  Po  valley  and  central  Italy. 

Taken  altogether  the  evidence  which  I  have  presented  above  is  con¬ 
clusive.  These  agreements  between  Raetic  and  Indo-European  could 
not  be  due  to  accident  or  coincidence.  Nor  would  the  evidence  fit  to¬ 
gether  so  well  if  my  interpretation  of  it  were  entirely  erroneous.  It 
points  straight  to  the  conclusion  that  in  addition  to  some  Etruscan 
features  the  Raetic  dialect  contains  much  that  is  Indo-European, 
whether  Italic,  as  Kretschmer  holds,  or  Illyrian  and  Keltic  as  I  am 
inclined  to  believe. 

Some  people,  I  know,  still  think  that  Raetic  is  pure  Etruscan.  Well, 
some  people  once  thought  the  text  of  the  Iguvine  tables  to  be  pure 
Etruscan.  But  here  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum.  Fraser  has  more  than 
once  stated  in  print  his  conviction  that  Etruscan  is  a  closed  book,  a 
book  sealed  with  seven  seals.  If  that  be  so,  how  does  he  know  that 
Raetic  is  a  page  from  that  book? 

II 

(1)  Mr.  Fraser  says  that  I  have  emended  the  gloss  (Lib.  Gloss.  PE 
225,  see  P.I.D.  ii,  p.  251) 

_  Pia^eligni  :  stulti 

1  Festus,  ed.  Lindsay,  Gloss.  Lat.  4  (1930),  p.  249  (p.  109  in  Lindsay’s  edition  of 
1913)-  2  Class.  Journ.  29,  pp.  599  fi.  (cf.  25,  p.  340). 
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to  read  Blenni:  stulti  “in  order  to  introduce  the  suggestion  that  ‘stul- 
tus  ’  is  just  ‘poor  fish.  ’  ”  This  is  not  true.  I  corrected  that  item  in  the 
Liber  Glossarum  as  long  ago  as  1923.  I  have  before  me  a  post-card 
dated  17.  vii.  23  and  signed  W.  M.  L[indsay]  which  reads: 

Blenni :  stulti  seems  right,  a  Festus-gloss  of  Abol. 

The  correction  was  printed  in  the  British  Academy  edition  of  Lib. 
Gloss  (1926),  to  which  I  gave  the  reference;  but  Mr.  Fraser  is  above 
turning  up  references.  I  made  the  emendation  for  three  reasons. 
First,  because,  though  Paeligni :  stulti  might  be  true,  it  is  no  more  a 
gloss  than  Celticus:  stultus,  which  also  might  be  true,  is  a  gloss.  And 
second,  because,  as  Mr.  Fraser  might  have  discovered  for  himself  if  he 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  look  up  my  references  ( P.I.D .  ii,  p.  251), 
Festus  (32.10  L.;  cf.  Loewe,  Prodromus,  pp.  265  f.,  which  I  cited;  and 
now  Gloss.  Lat.  iv,  p.  136)  has: 

Blennos  stultos  esse  Plautus  indicat. 

Plautus  indeed  does,  Bacch.  1088: 

stulti,  stolidi,  fatui,  fungi,  bardi,  blenni,  buccones. 

The  Festus-gloss  (of  Abol.)  Blenni:  stulti  was  corrupted  by  some  scribe 
to  bellenni  (see  Loewe),  and  this  to  Paeligni ;  but  then  the  scribes  had 
not  heard  of  the  critics  of  this  world  and  generation,  or  they  would 
have  been  more  careful.  But  why  bellenni ?  What  is  blennus ?  As 
Lindsay  says  {Gloss.  Lat.  iv,  p.  136),  it  is  “Gr.  fPkewos,  cf.  Marx  ad 
Lucil.  1063.”  And  what  is  j8 \tvvbs,  pray?  The  name  of  a  fish,  a  poor 
fish.  See  Athenaeus  7.288  a  ap.  Kaibel  Com.  Gr.  Frag.,  p.  162,  43 
(which  also  I  cited,  P.I.D.  ii,  p.  251).  The  word  came  into  Italian 
usage,  as  so  many  other  vituperative  words  did,  from  Sicilian  or  South 
Italian  comedy.  Other  such  terms  which  began  their  careers  in  the 
zoological  gardens,  or  at  least  in  the  wild,  are  mula,  asina,  similes, 
simiolus,  belua,  bestia,  iridr^Kos,  drjpLov,  which  I  take  from  J.  B.  Hof¬ 
mann’s  Lateinische  Umgangsprache,  ed.  2  (1936),  p.  195.  He  also  in¬ 
cludes  blennus  {fPKewos)  in  his  list.  Third,  I  made  the  change  because 
it  is  a  correction,  a  true  emendation;  not  in  order  to  introduce  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  stultus  is  “poor  fish.”  Plautus  and  Sophron  did  that 
for  me. 
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My  critic  apparently  is  not  familiar  with  the  expression  “poor 
fish”;  I  see  it  is  not  in  N.E.D.  But  even  the  N.E.D.  cites  “odd  fish” 
and  “queer  fish”  to  illustrate  the  use  of  “fish,”  in  a  derogatory  sense, 
of  a  person.  Wyld,  however,  gives  it  in  his  Universal  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language  (1932);  and  it  is  certain  to  appear,  in  due  course,  in 
the  forthcoming  Chicago  Dictionary  of  American  English. 

(2)  Mr.  Fraser  says  that  I  “invent  words  (e.g.  OIr.  dair  ii.  203).” 
I  could  not  have  invented  a  better  example  of  critical  invention.  On 
p.  203  of  vol.  ii  I  did  not  print  “OIr.  dair  ”;  what  I  printed  is  “Ir.  dair 
‘oak.’”  Observe  the  differences.  I  have  before  me  my  original  manu¬ 
script,  and  it  has  “Ir.  dair  ‘oak’”;  and  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difference 
between  dair  and  dair.  Now  dair  is  an  error,  which  I  should  have  re¬ 
moved  ;  I  am  grateful  for  the  correction  dair,  not  dair,  and  I  acknowl¬ 
edge  it;  peccavi.  But  I  added  “oak”;  and  I  did  not  (ii.  203)  label  the 
form  Old  Irish,  but  Irish.  For  that  invention,  for  that  “O.”,  with  its 
suggestio  falsi,  the  Jesus  Professor  of  Celtic  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
is  responsible.  Those  who  want  accuracy  must  go  to  another  school; 
see,  for  example,  Pedersen,  Vergleichende  Grammatik  der  keltischen 
Sprachcn  (1909)  i,  p.  340: 

Air.  daur  .  .  .  und  mir.  dair  ‘Eiche’  (auch  fur  das  Air.  vorauszusetzen,  vgl. 
dairde  ‘eichen’  Sg.  33  b,  13)  .  .  .  ist  veilleicht  durch  Kontamination  .  .  .  zu 
erklaren;  die  nir.  Nominative  form  dair  .  .  .  kann  nach  dem  Gen.  darach 
neugibildet  sein.  [Cf.  Thurneysen,  Hdb.,  p.  196.] 

Middle  Irish  dair,  modern  Irish  dair,  old  Irish  *dair,  older  daur.  I 
labelled  my  form  Irish,  not  old  Irish. 

And  so  far  from  using,  much  less  inventing,  dair  “for  etymological 
purposes,”  I  expressly  cast  doubt  on  the  etymology  which  connects 
dair  with  larix. 

(3)  Mr.  Fraser  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Prae-Italic  Dialects  contains 
extraneous  matter.  Meillet  is  of  a  different  opinion;  in  the  bibliography 
of  his  Introduction  a  V etude  comparative  des  langues  indo-europeennes, 
ed.  7,  Paris,  1934,  p.  501,  he  describes  the  work  in  these  terms: 

ouvrage  fondamental  par  la  richesse  de  l’information. 

Mr.  Fraser  is  of  opinion  that  my  edition  of  the  Messapic  texts  is  to  be 
compared  (to  its  disadvantage)  with  another,  in  which  the  readings  are 
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often  different;  they  are  indeed.  Vetter  is  of  a  different  opinion 
(Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll,  Suppl.  vi,  1935,  p.  308): 

Die  wichtigste  Sammlung  der  messapischen  Inschriften  stammt  von  What- 
mough. 

Between  opinions,  and  between  the  qualifications  of  their  authors  to 
express  them,  I  am  content  to  let  others  judge;  for  my  own  part  I  pre¬ 
fer  one  Meillet  to  many  Frasers,  and  as  for  Messapic,  Vetter’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  that  dialect  is  masterly.  But  I  will  state  two  facts,  (i)  Progress 
in  interpreting  the  dialect-texts  has  been  made,  is  made,  and  will  be 
made  only  by  studying  every  detail  concerning  the  provenance,  ma¬ 
terial,  and  general  character  of  the  actual  objects  on  which  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  are  written;  by  studying  every  detail  of  the  history  of  the  people 
who  wrote  the  inscriptions;  by  studying  every  detail  of  their  archaeo¬ 
logical  remains;  by  the  inductive  method  of  comparing  different  objects 
on  which  different  inscriptions  containing  a  particular  form  are  written 
and  at  the  same  time  considering  every  external  indication  of  the  na¬ 
ture,  date,  purpose,  and  language  of  the  inscriptions  containing  it. 
Hence  Conway  and  I  have  assembled  the  necessary  information  from 
original  sources.  Hence,  too,  other  scholars  are  already  busy  anew 
with  Venetic,  Messapic,  Sicel,  and  “East  Italic.”  For  a  purely  lin¬ 
guistic  method  defeats  its  own  end,  as  manifestly  Mr.  Fraser  is  willing 
to  agree,  since  he  has  no  confidence  in  it;  according  to  him  nothing  is 
known,  nothing  can  be  known,  about  the  prae-Italic  dialects,  about 
Etruscan,  about  Raetic,  or  about  Indo-European. 

(ii)  I  have  given  the  Messapic  texts  precisely  as  I  found  them 
to  be,  not  “emended”  them  to  make  them  as  I  should  (or  might) 
have  liked  them  to  be.  Bolling  has  told  the  truth  (. Language  12,  1936, 
p.  219): 

With  Whatmough’s  work  before  him,  Ribezzo  has  published  a  fascicle  of 
his  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Messapicarum  (Riv.  I.  G.  I.  19,  1935,  57-80)  and 
thus  afforded  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  accuracy  with  which  What- 
mough  has  reported  the  readings  of  the  records  —  which  from  the  self-im¬ 
posed  limitations  of  his  work  is  after  all  the  most  important  question.  The 
test  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  quite  reassuring.  Whatmough’s  reports  of  what  he 
has  seen  are  never  questioned;  differences  arise  only  where  he  is  dependant 
on  Droop,  or  where  there  is  a  question  of  choosing  between  conflicting  re¬ 
ports  given  by  early  scholars  of  inscriptions  now  lost. 
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The  fact  is  that  even  in  the  cases  of  the  last  mentioned  kind,  I  have 
always  reported  exactly  what  “early  scholars”  reported;  and  I  have 
done  so  in  order  to  leave  the  way  open  for  successful  restorations  as 
knowledge  advances.  Ribezzo  has  made  many  brilliant  and  convinc¬ 
ing  emendations;  I  regard  them  with  veneration.  But  they  are  emenda¬ 
tions,  not  transcripts  of  mutilated  stones  or  of  garbled  copies.  There 
are  few,  if  any,  problems  connected  with  the  non-Italic  dialects  of  an¬ 
cient  Italy  that  can  be  considered  finally  settled,  and  I  should  be  the 
last  person  so  to  claim.  But  the  facts  relating  to  the  questions  raised 
by  my  critic  in  his  review  are  now  before  the  reader,  and  to  him  I  shall 
leave  the  judgement. 

Addendum.  —  Since  this  paper  was  written,  I  have  seen  the 
excellent  article  by  G.  Bonfante,  Quelques  aspects  du  probleme  de  la 
langue  retique,  in  B.  S.  L.  36  (1935),  pp.  141-154-  He  also  holds 
that  Raetic  is  Illyrian.  (April,  1937.) 
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Herrick  Mower  Macomber.  —  De  Licentiis  Metricis  quae  in  Canticis 
Sophocleis  Reperiuntur 

HIS  metrical  study  of  the  strophic  cantica  of  Sophocles  sets  forth 


A  all  the  pairs  of  corresponding  lines  which  in  any  manuscript  show 
metrical  variation.  It  is,  indeed,  the  first  purpose  of  this  paper  to  ex¬ 
hibit  these  verses,  from  which  the  adherents  of  the  various  metrical 
schools  may,  using  their  own  terminology,  draw  their  own  conclusions. 
Now  of  these  variations,  some  are  so  common  that  they  have  long  been 
recognized  as  admissible  licences;  others  are  eliminated  from  considera¬ 
tion  because  the  traditional  reading  violates  sense  or  the  rules  of 
grammar;  in  other  cases,  especially  when  the  manuscript  tradition  is 
divided,  the  origin  of  the  scribal  error  which  causes  irresponsionmay  be 
obvious.  There  are,  however,  not  a  few  verses  in  which  editors  have 
emended  the  text  of  all  the  manuscripts  in  order  to  have  exact  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  syllables  in  the  strophe  and  antistrophe;  and  it  is  a 
second  purpose  of  this  thesis  to  suggest  the  restoration  of  some  of  these 
well-attested  readings. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  work,  each  pair  of  lines  is  copied  out  with  its 
scheme  of  long  and  short  syllables,  and  then  the  variant  readings,  the 
emendations,  the  meaning,  and  matters  metrical  and  grammatical,  as 
occasion  demands,  are  briefly  discussed.  The  first  chapter  takes  up  the 
dochmiac  verses  which  show  variation;  the  second,  the  (lyric)  iambic, 
trochaic,  ere  tic,  choriambic,  and  antispastic;  the  third  chapter  deals 
■with  dactylic,  anapaestic,  and  epitritic  verses.  Because  it  is  generally 
recognized  that,  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  the  dance  measures  and  the 
musical  scores,  our  knowledge  of  the  metre  of  Greek  lyric  verse  is 
limited,  different  analyses  are  sometimes  offered  for  the  same  lines.  In 
this  paper  the  accepted  metrical  classification  is  based  on  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  character  of  the  other  verses  of  the  same  canticum,  the 
verse-division  of  the  Laurentian  manuscript  (where  this  is  consistent 
in  strophe  and  antistrophe),  and  the  forms  of  variation  found  in  the 
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given  verses.  In  each  metrical  class,  the  examples  which  show  the  most 
common  forms  of  variation  are  considered  first,  then  the  less  familiar 
types,  and  finally  the  verses  in  which  some  or  all  of  the  scribes  have 
obviously  gone  astray. 

In  the  fourth  and  concluding  chapter  there  is  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
examples  of  synizesis,  and  then  the  forms  of  variation  found  in  the 
verses,  except  those  manifestly  corrupt,  are  classified.  Because  of  their 
similarity  to  certain  common  and  generally  accepted  forms  of  varia¬ 
tion,  the  suspicion  arises  that  the  manuscript  readings  in  certain  other 
places  have  been  needlessly  emended  or  rejected.  A  list  of  such  places, 
in  which  future  editors  would  do  well  to  hesitate  before  they  alter  the 
words  of  the  manuscripts,  is  added;  this  table  indicates  the  page  on 
which  the  passage  is  discussed,  the  series  of  syllables  that  shows  metri¬ 
cal  inconcinnity,  the  classification  of  the  variation,  and  similar  or  re¬ 
lated  classes.  Every  case  must  be  considered  by  itself,  but  certain 
generalizations  may  be  set  forth:  a  “hybrid  dochmius”  (w  -  w  -o  -) 
may  correspond  with  any  form  of  the  genuine  dochmius;1  Sophocles 
admitted  synizesis  more  freely  than  modern  editors  are  wont  to 
believe;2  a  “rest”  may  correspond  to  a  syllable,  especially  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  at  the  end  of  a  verse;3  in  second  Glyconic  verses,  a  long 
syllable  may  answer  a  short  syllable  in  the  next  to  the  last  position;4  a 
choriamb  may  answer  another  Aeolic  measure,  and  anapaests  and 
dactyls  are  admitted  in  Aeolic  verse.5  An  index  of  all  the  verses  dis¬ 
cussed  concludes  the  thesis. 

1  See,  for  example,  the  manuscript  reading  of  El.  1243/1264  andO.  T.  1345/1365. 

2  E.g.,  ti>  passim;  ajAios  El.  824/838  and  cf.  An.  100/117,  Tr.  825/835;  vtKvyv 
O.  C.  1564/1575. 

3  E.g.,  O.  T.  1088/1100;  Ph.  202/211;  O.  C.  1677/1704. 

4  E.g.,  An.  1116/1127;  O.  T.  1187/119713. 

5  E.g.,  Tr.  956/965  and  Ph.  135/150;  At.  634/645  and  O.  C.  186/205;  Ph- 
1131/1154. 
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Achaean  League:  treaty  of  with  An- 
tigonus  III,  p.  179; 

relations  of  with  Athens,  pp.  125-126 
Acropolis:  as  meeting-place  of  B ov\t), 
p.  no 

Aetolian  League:  war  of  with  An- 
tigonus  III,  pp.  167,  179 
Alani:  near  Caspian  Gates,  pp.  96-98 
Alexander  legend:  Hellenistic  develop¬ 
ment  of,  p.  76; 
influence  of  on  Nero,  p.  86; 
embodies  idea  of  divine  conqueror, 
p.  87 

Anaxilas  of  Rhegium:  supposed  refer¬ 
ence  to  in  Pythian  II,  p.  5 
Antigonid  Kings:  incidental  references 
to,  p.  129; 

dedications  of,  pp.  136-139; 
coins  of,  p.  138; 

formula  of  in  Athenian  sacrifices, 
pp.  140,  148; 
family  loyalty  of,  p.  158 
Antigonus  Gonatas:  pp.  128,  130,  136, 
140 

Antigonus  III:  sends  Prytanis  to 
Megalopolis,  pp.  125,  130,  136; 
variously  called  and  <J>oDo-kos, 

pp. 150-151; 

as  iiriTpoTos  of  Philip  V,  pp.  160, 
174,  179; 

chronology  of  his  reign,  pp.  163-180 
ape:  traditional  character  of,  pp.  9-ir 
Aratus:  pp.  124-126 
Archilochus:  a  warning  against  slander, 
pp.  22-23 

Areopagus:  Council  of,  meets  at  Eleusis, 
p.  118 

Arthuriad:  projected  by  Milton,  p.  48 


Asclepius:  (cf.  Epidauria) 

Asia:  prophesied  triumph  of  over  Rome, 
P-  83 

Athens:  poverty  of  in  late  third  century 
b.c.,  p.  109; 

relations  of  with  Megalopolis,  p.  125 

Bacchylides:  accused  by  Pindar  of  imi¬ 
tativeness,  pp.  n-17 
Bithynia:  p.  139 
blennus:  p.  199 

BouXij:  meeting-places  of,  pp.  no-111, 
118; 

days  of  meeting  of,  p.  112 
Bridges,  Robert:  on  Horace  and  Milton, 
p.  29 

Caria:  expedition  to  by  Antigonus  III, 
pp.  170-171 

Caspian  Gates:  Nero’s  expedition  to, 
p.  89; 

new  location  of,  pp.  95-98 
Cassander:  style  of,  p.  138 
Cereria:  p.  196 
Chabrias:  pp.  113,  120 
Chryseis:  mother  of  Philip  V,  p.  152; 

name  of  taken  from  Homer,  pp.  153- 
IS51 

concubine  of  Demetrius  II,  pp.  154- 
i55; 

date  of  marriage  to  Antigonus  III, 
p.  177 

Croesus:  in  Greek  myth,  p.  15 
Cromwell:  addressed  by  Milton,  p.  49 
crow:  traditional  character  of,  p.  17 
Cycles  of  Athenian  secretaries:  p.  172 
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Dardanians:  defeated  by  Antigonus  III, 
pp.  165,  179 

daw:  traditional  character  of,  p.  16 
Delos:  Macedonian  inscriptions  on,  pp. 
133,  137 

Demeter:  fast  of,  p.  119 
Demetrius  II:  death  of,  pp.  165,  179 
Diana:  syncretism  of  with  Juno,  p.  194; 

Genitalis,  p.  195 
Diokles:  pp.  106-107 
dochmius:  use  of  by  Sophocles,  pp. 
203-204 

Dromeas:  pp.  106-107 
Dromokles:  pp.  106-107 

Eleusinian  Mysteries:  calendar  of,  pp. 
111-120 

Eleusinion:  as  meeting-place  of  B01A17, 
pp.  iio-iii;  procession  to,  p.  112 
cphebes:  decree  honoring,  pp.  105-109 
Epidauria:  in  honor  of  Asclepius,  p.  113 
epigram:  ancient  form  of  imitated  by 
Milton,  pp.  36-37 

Ethiopia:  Nero’s  expedition  to,  pp.  89- 
9i 

Etruscan  Culture:  in  north  Italy,  p.  184 
Eiymologicum  Magnum :  on  parentage  of 
Philip  V,  p.  150 

Eurykleidcs:  policy  of  towards  Achaean 
League,  p.  125 

Eusebius:  on  parentage  of  Philip  V, 
P-  150; 

mistaken  on  reign  of  Antigonus  III, 
pp.  173-176 

fame:  poetry  as  giver  of,  p.  37 

fox:  traditional  character  of,  pp.  10,  25 

Hagnias:  family  of  in  Erchia,  pp.  106- 
107 

Halcyoneus:  p.  162 

Hicron:  relations  of  with  Locris,  pp. 
5-6; 

compared  to  Cinyras,  p.  7 


Horace:  his  use  of  examples,  p.  38; 
alters  Greek  lyric  tradition,  pp.  44-47; 
form  of  his  lighter  odes,  pp.  46-47; 
his  odes  on  the  state,  p.  57 

Iacchus :  escorted  to  Eleusis ,  pp.  114-116 
illegitimacy:  view  of  among  Mace¬ 
donians,  p.  162 

inscriptions:  partially  stoichedon,  p.  128; 

improved  squeezes  of,  p.  128 
inscriptions  emended  or  interpreted: 
I.G.,  IV,  427  (p.  131);  V,  ii,  299  (p. 
131);  XI,  iv,  1097  (pp.  136-140); 
1  r  18  (p.  133);  XII,  v,  570  B  (p.  134) ; 
I.G.,  IIs,  683  (p.  141);  775  (p.  141); 
776  (pp.  142-145);  777  (p.  144); 
780  (pp.  142-143);  790  (pp.  142- 
145);  79i  (P-  107);  793  (P-  130); 
794  (PP-  105-120);  798  (pp.  141- 
142);  799  (P-  1 14);  833  (p.  1 71); 
837  (P-  H7);  838  (p.  172);  846  (p. 
117);  848  (p.  117);  893  (p.  in); 
993  (PP-  120-126);  1072  (pp.  ns- 
116);  1078  (pp.  1 1 2-1 14);  1292 
(pp.  105-106);  1299  (pp.  142,  145); 
1367  (p.  113);  1705  (p.  107);  1706 
(pp.  106-107);  2332  (p.  107); 

I.G.,  IVs,  83  (p.  1 18);  589  (p.  130); 
590  A  (p.  131); 

A.J.A.  (1st  Series),  XI  (1896),  582, 
no.  67  (p.  135); 

XI  (1887),  104  (p.  132); 
XXVIII  (1904),  354  (p.  130);  LIX 
(i935).  74-75  (P-  129); 

Hesperia,  IV  (1935).  5*5  (PP-  168- 
172);  583  (PP-  141-142); 

Polcmon,  I  (1929),  7  (p.  129); 
Prytaneis  ( Hesperia ,  Suppl.  I  [1937]), 
no.  22  (pp.  142,  145);  no.  23  (pp. 
142,  147) 

Isocrates:  Milton’s  reference  to,  p.  53 
Ixion:  example  of  ingratitude,  pp.  21-22 

Jews:  in  Rome,p.  76 
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Jonson,  Ben:  imitations  of  Horace,  pp. 

50,  65;  of  Catullus,  p.  72. 

Juno  (cf.  Diana);  Genitalis,  p.195 
Justin:  on  parentage  of  Philip  V,  p.  147; 
follows  Pompeius  Trogus,  p.  150; 
his  account  of  revolution  against 
Antigonus  III,  p.  165 

K aaroptlov:  identified  with  Pindar,  fg. 
94,  PP-  19-21 

Kerkidas:  as  law-giver  for  Megalopolis, 
p.  124 

lettering  of  Hellenistic  Attic  inscrip¬ 
tions:  p.  105 

Locris:  reference  to  in  Pylliian  II,  pp. 
5-7 

Lyceum:  Macedonian  sympathies  of, 
pp.  169-170 

Lykaia:  refounding  of,  pp.  120-126 

Macedonian  inscriptions:  erased  at 
Athens  in  200  b.c.,  p.  141 
Magi:  teachings  of,  pp.  78-79 
mannisnauius:  p.  197 
Marvell,  Andrew:  his  imitations  of 
Horace,  pp.  50,  65 
Megalopolis  (cf.  Lykaia) 

Metrical  correspondence:  in  Sophocles, 
pp.  203-204 

Midlands:  in  Athenian  politics  of  third 
century  b.c.,  p.  107 

Mikion:  policy  of  towards  Achaean 
League,  p.  125 

Milton:  his  so-called  Horatian  sonnets, 
PP-  29,  63; 

youthful  sonnets  modeled  on  Pe¬ 
trarch,  pp.  30, 34-35 ! 
mingling  of  Christian  and  classical 
feeling,  pp.  31,  51,68-70; 
allusions  to  Horace  in  early  poems, 
P-  33; 

influenced  by  ancient  conceptions  of 
poetry,  p.  47; 
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form  of  his  sonnets  to  contemporaries, 
pp.  39-40,  48-49; 

increasing  classicism  of  his  style,  pp. 
57-58; 

transforms  tradition  of  sonnet,  p.  68 
M  us  arum  sacerdos:  p.  45 

Nero:  oriental  policies  of,  pp.  75-103; 
Schur’s  view  of,  p.  75; 
in  oriental  prophecy,  p.  78; 
interest  of  in  Magian  mysteries,  p.  78; 
imitates  Alexander,  p.  86; 
plans  for  eastern  campaigns,  pp.  89, 
9G 

redivivus,  pp.  76,  99; 
popularity  of  among  Parthians,  p. 
100; 

belief  in  superhuman  destiny  of,  p.  102 

“official  style”:  belief  in  rejected,  p. 
148 

oriental  ideas:  current  in  Empire,  p.  76; 
hostility  of  Romans  to,  p.  76; 
in  Sibylline  oracles,  p.  80; 
in  Alexander  legend,  p.  87 

Parthians:  popularity  of  Nero  among, 
p.  100 

Pausanias:  on  parentage  of  Philip  V, 
P-  151 

Philip  V :  treaty  of  with  Hannibal,  p.138; 
alleged  despotic  tendencies  of,  p.  138 
dedicatory  inscriptions  of,  p.  140 
parentage  of,  pp.  149-152 
Phthia :  not  cited  as  mother  of  Philip  V, 
P-  152; 

date  of  marriage  to  Demetrius  II, 
p.  158 

Pindar:  Olympian  I,  pp.  12-13;  II,  p.  I4> 
Pythian  I,  p.  15;  II,  date  and  occasion 
of,  pp.  1-9; 

animal  fables  in,  pp.  11-18; 
myth  of,  pp.  21-22; 

11.  72-85  not  a  dialogue,  p.  24; 
interpretation  of,  pp.  25-27 
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Pindar:  two  poems  of  for  single  victory, 
P-  3! 

anger  at  Bacchylides,  pp.  11-17; 
compares  himself  to  eagle,  pp.  17-18; 
dislike  of  slander,  pp.  21-28; 
on  wealth  and  poverty,  pp.  23-24; 
imitated  by  Milton,  p.  35 
Piraeus:  as  meeting-place  of  Bo  11X17, 
pp.  iio-iii 

poetry:  social  and  religious  function  of 
in  antiquity,  pp.  43-44 
Prytanis  of  Carystus:  decree  honoring, 
pp.  168-169; 

ambassador  to  Antigonus  III,  pp. 
170,  179; 

draws  up  laws  for  Megalopolis,  pp. 
124-125 

pseudo-Nero:  p.  101 
punctuation:  blank  spaces  for  in  in¬ 
scriptions,  p.  147 

Raeti :  origin  of,  pp.  181-202 
Raetic:  toponomy,  p.  188; 

inscriptions,  interpretation  of,  p.  190 
revolution  against  Antigonus  III:  pp. 
165-168,  179 

Rome:  triumph  of  Asia  over,  p.  83 
Royal  Style:  of  Antigonid  kings,  pp. 
128-140 

Saeculum :  to  end  in  conflagration,  p.  83 


Salamis:  date  of  battle  of,  p.  115 
Samus:  p.  156 

satire:  sonnets  in  spirit  of,  pp.  71-73 
Schur,  W.:  on  Nero’s  eastern  policy, 
P-  75 

Sellasia:  battle  of,  p.  124 

Sibylline  oracles:  oriental  ideas  in,  p.  80 

Simonides,  p.  17 

Solonian  laws:  holidays  established  by, 
p.  119 

Sophocles:  metrical  correspondence  of 
cantica,  pp.  203-204 
Stratonice:  wife  of  Demetrius  II,  p.  157 
avverol:  p.  14 

Swinburne:  on  his  imitators,  p.  17 
Syncellus:  on  parentage  of  Philip  V,  p. 

151 

Tasso:  supposed  model  of  Milton’s 
sonnets,  pp.  41-42,  48,  52,  58 
Thessalians:  defeat  of  by  Antigonus  III, 
pp.  165,  1 68 
Thoinias:  p.  132 
Timothea:  pp.  106-107 
triad:  Pindar’s  use  of,  pp.  8-9 

unlucky  days:  p.  112 

“western  Magi”:  p.  78 

wolf:  traditional  character  of,  pp.  11,  25 

Ziaglas  of  Bithynia:  p.  139 
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Pp-  iS-73- 

A  List  of  Text-Books  from  the  Close  of  the  Twelfth  Century.  —  By  Charles  H. 
Haskins.  Pp.  75-94. 

The  Development  of  Motion  in  Archaic  Greek  Sculpture.  —  By  Chandler  Ralhfon 
Post.  Pp.  95-164. 

An  Emendation  of  Vitruvius.  —  By  C.  A.  R.  Sanborn.  Pp.  165-169. 

Indexes.  Pp.  171-T75. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXI,  1910. 

Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes  on  Vitruvius.  —  By  Morris  H.  Morgan.  Pp.  1-22. 
Magistri  Scriniorum,  avriypatpris,  and  paptptvSapioi.  —  By  J.  B.  Bury.  Pp.  23-29. 
Three  Puer- Scenes  in  Plautus,  and  the  Distribution  of  Roles. —  By  Henry  W.  Pres¬ 
cott.  Pp.  31-50. 

A  Harvard  Manuscript  of  St.  Augustine.  —  By  Arthur  Stanley  Pease.  Pp.  51-74. 
The  Sicilian  Translators  of  the  Twelfth  Century  and  the  First  Latin  Version  of 
Ptolemy’s  Almagest.  —  By  Charles  H.  Haskins  and  Dean  Putnam  Lockwood. 
Pp.  75-102. 

On  a  Passage  in  Pindar’s  Fourth  Nemean  Ode.  —  By  Charles  E.  Whitmore.  Pp. 
103-109. 

The  Oresteia  of  Aeschylus  as  Illustrated  by  Greek  Vase-Painting.  —  By  Hetty 
Goldman.  Pp.  m-159. 

Doctors  of  Philosophy  in  Classical  Philology  and  Classical  Archaeology  of  Harvard 
University.  Pp.  161-167. 

Indexes.  Pp.  169-172. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXH,  1911. 

Lucretiana:  Notes  on  Books  I  and  II  of  the  De  Rerum  Naiura.  —  By  J.  S.  Reid. 
Pp.  i-53- 

An  Attempt  to  Restore  the  7  Archetype  of  Terence  Manuscripts.  —  By  Robert 
Henning  Webb.  Pp.  55-110. 

Antecedents  of  Greek  Corpuscular  Theories.  —  By  William  Arthur  Heidel.  Pp. 
111-172. 

The  inropuuara  of  Greek  Ships.  —  By  Edward  G.  Schauroth.  Pp.  1 73-1 79. 
Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1910-11: 

Quibus  virtutum  vitiorumque  moralium  exemplis  ex  suorum  annalibus  sumptis 
scriptores  Latini  antiqui  usi  sint.  —  By  Henry  Wheatland  Litchfield.  Pp. 
181-182. 

Quibus  tempo ribus  religiones  ab  Oriente  ortae  et  Romae  et  in  provinciis  Romanis 
floruerint  desierintque  quaestiones.  —  By  Dwight  Nelson  Robinson.  Pp.  182- 
183. 

Indexes.  Pp.  185-187. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXIH,  1912. 

Some  Features  of  the  Allegorical  Debate  in  Greek  Literature.  —  By  Margaret  Cole¬ 
man  Waites.  Pp.  1-46. 

A  Manuscript  of  Jerome’s  De  Viris  Illustribus  belonging  to  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York.  —  By  William  Henry  Paine  Hatch.  —  Pp.  47-69. 

The  Dramatic  Art  of  Sophocles.  —  By  Chandler  Ralhfon  Post.  Pp.  71-127. 

The  Attic  Alphabet  in  Thucydides:  A  Note  on  Thucydides,  8,  9,  2.  —  By  Henry 
Wheatland  Litchfield.  Pp.  129-154. 
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Further  Notes  on  Sicilian  Translations  of  the  Twelfth  Century.  —  By  Charles  Homer 
Haskins.  Pp.  155-166. 

Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1911-12: 

De  Libris  Aliquot  Suetonianis.  —  By  Francis  Howard  Fobes.  P.  167. 

De  Ovidi  Carminum  Amatoriorum  textus  historia  quaeritur.  —  By  Walter 
Houghton  Freeman.  Pp.  168-170. 

De  Vaticiniis  apud  Poetas  Graecos.  —  By  Roy  Merle  Peterson.  Pp.  170-171. 
Indexes.  Pp.  173-176. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXTV,  1913. 

Lucilius:  The  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace,  and  Persius.  —  By  George  Converse  Fiske.  Pp. 
1-36. 

The  Latin  Epyllion.  —  By  Carl  Newell  Jackson.  Pp.  37-50. 

De  Rinucio  Aretino  Graecarum  Litterarum  Interprete. — Scripsit  Dean  P.  Lockwood. 
Pp.  51-109. 

The  Dramatic  Art  of  Menander.  —  By  Chandler  Ratkfon  Post.  Pp.  111-145. 
Cicero’s  Judgment  on  Lucretius.  —  By  Henry  Wheatland  Litchfield.  Pp.  147-159. 
Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1912-13: 

Quomodo  Pictores  Vasorum  Graecorum  Facta  Herculis  illustraverint  quaeritur. — 
By  Stephen  Bleecker  Luce,  Jr.  P.  161. 

De  Motibus  Animi  apud  Poetas  Epicos  Homerum  Apolloniumque  expressis.  —  By 
Carroll  H.  May.  Pp.  162-163. 

Quid  de  somniis  censuerint  quoque  modo  eis  usi  sint  antiqui  quaeritur.  —  By 
Samuel  Hart  Newhall.  Pp.  163-164. 

Indexes.  Pp.  165-169. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXV,  1914. 

National  Exempla  Virtutis  in  Roman  Literature.  —  By  Henry  Wheatland  Litchfield. 
Pp.  1-71. 

Medical  Allusions  in  the  Works  of  St.  Jerome.  —  By  Arthur  Stanley  Pease.  Pp. 
73-86. 

Mediaeval  Versions  of  the  Posterior  Analytics.  —  By  Charles  Homer  Haskins.  Pp. 
87-105. 

The  Law  of  the  Hendecasyllable.  —  By  Roy  Kenneth  Hack.  Pp.  107-115. 

Molle  atque  Facetum.  —  By  Carl  Newell  Jackson.  Pp.  117-137. 

Hippocratea,  I.  —  By  William  Arthur  Heidel.  Pp.  139-203. 

Summary  of  Dissertation  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1913-14: 

De  Praepositionis  Sub  Usu.  —  By  Henry  T.  Schnittkind.  Pp.  205-206. 

Indexes.  Pp.  207-210. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXVI,  1915. 

Quo  Modo  Aristophanes  Rem  Temporalem  in  Fabulis  Suis  Tractaverit. — Quaesivit 
Otis  Johnson  Todd.  Pp.  1-71. 

The  Roman  Magistri  in  the  Civil  and  Military  Service  of  the  Empire.  —  By  Arthur 
Edward  Romilly  Boak.  Pp.  73-164. 

Notes  on  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Centuries.  —  By  George  W.  Robinson.  Pp.  165-173. 
Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1914-15: 

De  Choro  Euripideo.  —  By  Aristides  Evangelus  Phoulrides.  Pp.  175-176. 

De  Scripturae  Hibernicae  Fontibus.  —  By  William  Frank  Wyatt.  Pp.  176-179. 
Indexes.  Pp.  181-184. 
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CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXVII,  1916. 

The  Doctrine  of  Literary  Forms.  —  By  Roy  Kenneth  Hack.  Pp.  1-65. 

The  Historical  Socrates  in  the  Light  of  Professor  Burnet’s  Hypothesis.  —  By  Charles 
Pomeroy  Parker.  Pp.  67-75. 

The  Chorus  of  Euripides.  —  By  Aristides  Evangelus  Phoutrides.  Pp.  77-170. 
Summary  of  Dissertation  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1915-16: 

Quo  Modo  Claudius  Claudianus  praeceptis  rhetoricis  in  Laudationibus  scribendis 
usus  sit  quaeritur.  —  By  Lester  Burton  Struthers.  Pp.  1 71-172. 

Indexes.  Pp.  173-176. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXVIH,  1917. 

On  the  Second  Book  of  Aristotle’s  Poetics  and  the  Source  of  Theophrastus’  Defini¬ 
tion  of  Tragedy.  —  By  A.  Philip  McMahon.  Pp.  1-46. 

Chaucer’s  Lollius.  —  By  George  Lyman  Kittredge.  Pp.  47~i33- 
A  Study  of  Exposition  in  Greek  Tragedy.  —  By  Evelyn  Spring.  Pp.  r 35-2  24. 
Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1916-17: 

De  Vicis  Atticis.  —  By  Robert  Vincent  Cram.  Pp.  225-227. 

Quid  de  Poetis  Plato  censuerit.  —  By  William  Chase  Greene.  Pp.  227-230. 

Quo  Modo  Tragici  Graeci  res  naturales  tractaverint.  —  By  Charles  Ross  Owens. 
Pp.  230-231. 

Indexes.  Pp.  233-236. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXIX,  1918. 

Plato’s  View  of  Poetry.  —  By  William  Chase  Greene.  Pp.  1-75- 
Collations  of  the  Manuscripts  of  Aristophanes’  Aves.  —  By  John  Williams  White 
and  Earnest  Cary.  Pp.  77-131. 

Joseph  Scaliger’s  Estimates  of  Greek  and  Latin  Authors.  —  By  George  W.  Robinson. 

Pp.  133-176. 

Indexes.  Pp.  177-178. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXX,  1919. 

Collations  of  the  Manuscripts  of  Aristophanes’  Vespae.  —  By  John  Williams  White 
and  Earnest  Cary.  Pp.  1-35. 

Imperial  Coronation  Ceremonies  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Centuries.  —  By  A.  E.R. 
Boak.  Pp.  37“47- 

The  Rhetorical  Structure  of  the  Encomia  of  Claudius  Claudian.  —  By  Lester  B. 
Struthers.  Pp.  49-87. 

The  Decree-seller  in  the  Birds,  and  the  Professional  Politicians  at  Athens.  —  By  Carl 
Newell  Jackson.  Pp.  89-102. 

Young  Virgil’s  Poetry.  —  By  Edward  Kennard  Rand.  Pp.  103-185. 

Indexes.  Pp.  187-189. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXXI,  1920. 

The  Religious  Background  of  the  Prometheus  Vinclus.  —  By  James  Alexander  Kerr 
Thomson.  Pp.  1-37. 

Ttrrepov  irpArtpov  'O/xTipucSis.  —  By  Samuel  E.  Bassett.  Pp.  39—62. 

The  Spirit  of  Comedy  in  Plato.  —  By  William  Chase  Greene.  Pp.  63-123. 

Ithaca:  A  Study  of  the  Homeric  Evidence.  —  By  Frank  Brewster.  Pp.  125-166. 
Indexes.  Pp.  167-169. 
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CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXXII,  1021. 

The  Commentary  on  Aeschylus’  Prometheus  in  the  Codex  Neapolitans.  —  Bv  Her¬ 
bert  H'c»r  Smyth.  Pp.  1-9S. 

Prophecy  in  the  Ancient  Epic.  —  By  Clijord  Ilersctiel  Moore,  Pp.  99-175. 

Studies  in  the  Minoan  Hieroglyphic  Inscriptions.  I.  The  Phaestos  Whorl.  —  By 
Champlin  Burr  age.  Pp.  177-183. 

Indexes.  Pp.  1S5-1S7. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXXIII,  1022. 

The  Dramatic  Art  of  Sophocles  as  Revealed  by  the  Fragments  of  the  Lost  Plnvs.  — 
By  Chandler  Rathfon  Post.  Pp.  1-63. 

Asteris.  —  By  Prank  Brewster.  Pp.  65-77. 

Browning’s  Ancient  Classical  Sources.  —  By  Thurman  I.os  Hood.  Pp.  7S-i8o. 
Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.l).,  1920-31: 

Quaes tiones  de  libello  quern  Iulius  Firmicus  Maternus  scripsit  de  errore  pro- 
fanarum  religionum.  —  By  Lester  Marsh  Prindle.  Pp.  181-182. 

De  Sortitione  apud  Athcnienses.  —  By Stanley  Barney  Smith.  I'p.  183-184. 
Index.  Pp.  185-188.  ^ 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXXIV,  1023. 

The  Peloponnesos  in  the  Bronxe  Age.  —  By  J.  Penrose  norland.  Pp.  1-63. 

The  f>rojt0M«ro  of  Ancient  Ships.  —  By  Frank  Brewster.  Pp.  61-77. 

A  New  Approach  to  the  Text  of  Pliny’s  Utters.  —  By  F.dward  Kennard  Rand,  I'p 
79-I.9*- 

Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1933-33: 

De  Scriptura  Floriacensi.  —  By  Frederick  Mason  Carey,  i'p.  193-195. 

Quibus  Rationibus  Auctorum  1-atinorum  Opera  in  l.ibrLs  Manuscripts  Collecta 
bint.  —  By  Eva  Matthews  Sanford.  Pp.  195-197. 

Indexes,  I'll.  199-300. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXXV,  1024. 

Cicero’s  Or.itor  and  Horace’s  .4rx  Poetic  a.  —  By  Mary  A.  Grant  and  Gear  re  Con¬ 
verse  Fiske.  Pp.  r-74. 

Chachrvlion  and  his  Vases.  —  By  Ruth  McK night  Elderkin.  Pp.  75-136. 

A  New  Approach  to  the  Text  of  Pliny’s  Utters.  II.  —  By  Edward  Kennard  Rand. 
Pp.  13  7- J  69. 

Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1923-24: 

De  Menandri  lronia.  —  By  Warren  E.  Bioko.  Pp.  171-172. 

The  Greek  Helmet.  —  By  Alexander  David  Fraser.  I'll.  173-173. 

De  Scholiis  in  Turonensi  Vergili  Codice  Scriptis.  —  By  John  Joseph  Savage.  Pp 
X73-*  74- 

Index.  I'p.  175-176. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXXVI,  1025. 

A  New  Approach  to  the  Text  of  Pliny’s  Letters.  III.  —  By  Edward  Kennanl  Rand 
Pp.  wt. 

Ithaca,  Dulichium,  Same,  and  Wooded  Zacynthus.  —  By  Frank  Brewster.  I'll.  43- 
00. 

The  Scholia  in  the  Virgil  of  Tours,  Bemensis  165.  —  By  John  Joseph  Savage.  I'p 
91-164. 

Who  was  the  *TWeai*My>in  at  Soli? — By  William  Reginald  Holliday.  Pp.  165-177. 
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Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1924-25: 

De  Deis  Dadds.  —  By  Leslie  Webber  Jones.  Pp.  179-1S0. 

De  Tempo  rum  et  Modorum  apud  Salvianum  Usu. — By  Harry  Kncrxles  Messenger. 
Pp.  180-182. 

De  Ovidii  Metamorphoseon  aliquot  codidbus  recensendis.  —  By  William  Fletcher 
Smith.  Pp.  183-184. 

Index.  Pp.  185-186. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXXVII,  1926. 

On  the  History  of  the  De  Vila  Caesarum  of  Suetonius  in  the  Middle  Ages.  —  By 
Ed'sard  Kennard  Rand.  Pp.  1-48. 

The  Raft  of  Odysseus.  —  By  Frank  Brassier.  Pp.  49-53. 

A  Revision  of  the  Athenian  Tribute  Lists.  I.  —  By  Benjamin  D.  Meriii  and  Allen  B. 
West.  Pp.  55-98. 

Summary  of  Dissertation  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  rg25-26: 

Quatenus  vita  Vergiliana  Aelio  Donato  attributa  re  vera  Suetonio  Tranquillo  de- 
beatur  quaeritur.  —  By  Russell  Mortimer  Geer.  Pp.  99-100. 

Index.  P.  101. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXXVIH,  1927. 

The  Lepontic  Inscriptions  and  the  Ligurian  Dialect.  —  By  Joshua  IF haimough.  Pp. 
1— 20. 

A  Revision  of  the  Athenian  Tribute  Lists.  II.  —  By  Benjamin  D.  Meriii  and 
Allen  B.  West.  Pp.  21—73. 

Donatus,  the  Interpreter  of  Vergil  and  Terence.  —  By  George  Byron  IF aldrop. 

Pp.  7S-I42-  .  , 

Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  PhJD.,  1926-27: 

De  prindpiis  cultus  imperatorum  Romanorum  quaestio;  quid  indigenum  quidve 
ertraneum  videatur.  —  By  Frederick  Folliot.  Pp.  143-147. 

De  Iudaeorum  antiquorum  sepulcretis  Romae  repertis  quaestiones  selectae.  — 
By  Harry  J.  Leon.  Pp.  147-148. 

Quo  modo  origin  em  mali  Plato  tractaverit.  —  By  Herbert  Benno  Hojfleii.  Pp. 
148-150. 

Index.  Pp.  151-152. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XXXIX,  1928. 

On  a  New  Fragment  of  Dorian  Farce.  —  By  Joshua  W haimough.  Pp.  1-6. 
Heracles  and  his  Successors.  —  By  Andros  Runni  Anderson.  Pp.  7-5S. 

The  Danaoi.  —  By  Leicester  B.  Holland.  Pp.  59-92. 

Demosthenes,  Son  of  Airis thenes.  —  By  Eric  Charles  IF oodcock.  Pp.  93—108. 
Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  PhJD..  1927-28: 

De  numeris  lyrids  Graecis  qui  in  carminibus  quibusdam  nuper  repertis  audi- 
untur.  —  By  Maurice  West  colt  Avery.  Pp.  109— ill. 

The  Palmette  Design  in  Greek  Art.  —  By  A  sialic  Murray  Giyord.  Pp.  111-113. 
Quo  modo  ingenia  moresque  personarum  descripserit  Aeschylus.  —  By  Charles 
Loudon  Sherman.  Pp.  113-115. 

Index.  P.  1 1 7. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XL,  1929. 

Relative  Frequency  as  a  Determinant  of  Phonetic  Change.  —  By  George  Kingsley 
Zipf.  Pp.  1-95. 

Seven  Questions  on  Aristotelian  Definitions  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  —  By  A. 
Philip  McMahon.  Pp.  97-198. 
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Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1928-29: 

De  Codice  Vergiliano  Bernensi  CLXV.  —  By  Michael  George  Howard  Gelsinger. 
Pp.  198-200. 

De  Sermone  Celsiano.  —  By  Theodore  Tolman  Jones.  Pp.  200-202. 

Index.  Pp.  203-207. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XLI,  1930. 

"Zfjwaos  Geos.  —  By  Arthur  Darby  Nock.  Pp.  1-62. 

A  Red-Figured  Lekythos  with  the  KaXos-Name  ^aivncnos.  —  By  Sterling  Dow.  Pp. 
63-72. 

Studies  in  the  Epic  Technique  of  Oral  Verse-Making.  I.  Homer  and  Homeric 
Style.  —  By  Milman  Parry.  Pp.  73-147. 

Lucretius  and  the  Aesthetic  Attitude.  —  By  Gerald  Frank  Else.  Pp.  149-182. 

Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1929-30: 

De  quibusdam  libris  Suetonianis  qui  ex  fonte  Z  emanaverunt.  —  By  John  Bridge. 
Pp.  183-186. 

Quomodo  amicitiam  tractaverint  tragici  Graeci  quaeritur.  —  By  Alston  Hurd 
Chase.  Pp.  186-189. 

Poetae  Graeci  comici  in  comoediis  quatenus  Sophoclem  tragicum  poetam  respex- 
isse  videantur.  —  By  Arthur  Milton  Young.  Pp.  189-190. 

The  Origin  and  Influence  of  the  Christmas  Kontakion  of  Romanos.  —  By  Mar¬ 
jorie  Carpenter.  Pp.  191-192. 

Quo  modo  corpora  voltusque  hominum  auctores  Latini  descripserint.  —  By 
Elizabeth  C.  Evans.  Pp.  192-195. 

Index.  Pp.  197-200. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XLH,  1931. 

The  Scholia  Vetera  to  Pindar.  —  By  Henry  Thomson  Deas.  Pp.  1-78. 

Sextus  Empiricus  and  the  Arts.  —  By  A.  Philip  McMahon.  Pp.  79-137. 

The  Osi  of  Tacitus  —  Germanic  or  Illyrian?  —  By  Joshua  Whatmough.  Pp.  139- 
I55- 

The  Calendar  in  Ancient  Italy  outside  Rome.  —  By  Joshua  Whatmough.  Pp.  157- 

I79-. 

Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1930-31 : 

Phonetic  Tendency  in  the  Romance  Languages.  —  By  Richard  Knowles.  P.  181. 

Quo  modo  mythis  Graeci  in  rebus  publicis  gerendis  usi  sint.  —  By  Graves  Haydon 
Thompson.  Pp.  182-183. 

Index.  Pp.  185-190. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XLIH,  1932. 

Studies  in  the  Epic  Technique  of  Oral  Verse-making.  II.  The  Homeric  Language 
as  the  Language  of  an  Oral  Poetry.  —  By  Milman  Parry.  Pp.  1-50. 

The  Metrical  Lives  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  by  Paulinus  and  Fortunatus  and  the 
Prose  Life  by  Sulpicius  Severus.  —  By  Alston  Hurd  Chase.  Pp.  51-76. 

The  Manuscripts  of  the  Commentary  of  Servius  Danielis  on  Virgil.  —  By  John  J.  H. 
Savage.  Pp.  77-121. 

Studies  in  Arator.  I.  The  Manuscript  Tradition  of  the  Capitula  and  Tituli.  —  By 
Arthur  Patch  McKinlay.  Pp.  123-166. 

Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1931-32: 

Animals  on  the  Coins  of  the  Greek  Cities.  —  By  Donald  Gay  Baker.  Pp.  167-168. 

Vimuttimagga  and  Visuddhimagga:  a  Comparative  Study.  —  By  Purushottam 
Vishvanath  Bapat.  Pp.  168-170. 

Quo  modo  et  qua  ratione  poetae  scaenici  graeci  Euripides  Menanderque  personas 
in  scaenam  introduxerint.  —  By  George  Forrester  Davidson.  Pp.  1 70-1 73. 

Roman  Portrait  Art,  its  Source  and  Realism. — By  Job  Edgar  Johnson.  Pp.  173-175. 

De  ratione  civili  Aeschylea.  —  By  Eivion  Owen.  Pp.  175-176. 

Index.  Pp.  177-179. 
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CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XLIV,  1933. 

Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  of  Aeschylus.  —  By  Herbert  Weir  Smyth.  Pp.  1-62. 

Once  more  Virgil’s  Birthplace.  —  By  Edward  Kennard  Rand.  Pp.  63-93. 

Quemadmodum  Pollio  Reprehendit  in  Liuio  Patauinitatem?  —  By  Joshua  What- 
mough.  Pp.  95-130. 

The  Influence  of  Athenian  Institutions  upon  the  Laws  of  Plato.  —  By  Alston  Hurd 
Chase.  Pp.  131-192. 

The  Meaning  of  eUaaia  in  the  Divided  Line  of  Plato’s  Republic.  —  By  James 
Anastasios  Notopoxdos.  Pp.  193-203. 

The  Arrangement  of  Oars  in  the  Trireme.  —  By  Frank  Brewster.  Pp.  205-225. 

New  Keltic  Inscriptions  of  Gaul.  —  By  Joshua  Whatmough.  Pp.  227-231. 

Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1932-33: 

Quo  modo  poetae  epici  Graeci  heroas  sententias  fabulas  moribus  publicis  accom- 
modaverint.  —  By  John  Huston  Finley,  Jr.  Pp.  233-238. 

Quales  vocales  ex  Indogermanicis  B  et  B  in  lingua  Graeca  exortae  sint.  —  By 
Ruth  Evelyn  Moore.  Pp.  239-244. 

De  Vocis  AMAPTIA  Vi  et  Usu  apud  Scriptores  Graecos  usque  ad  Annum  ccc. 
ante  Christum  Natum.  —  By  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.  Pp.  244-246. 

De  Probi  Commentariorum  Vergilianorum  Textu  Recensendo.  —  By  Frederic 
Melvin  Wheelock.  Pp.  247-250. 

Index.  Pp.  251-253. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XLV,  1934. 

The  Ancient  Atomists  and  English  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  —  By 
Charles  Trawick  Harrison.  Pp.  1-80. 

Corbulo  and  Nero’s  Eastern  Policy.  —  By  Mason  Hammond.  Pp.  81-104. 

The  Prehistory  of  the  Alphabet.  —  By  John  Strong  Newberry.  Pp.  105-156. 

The  Manuscripts  of  Servius’s  Commentary  on  Virgil.  —  By  John  Joseph  Hannan 
Savage.  Pp.  157-204. 

Evidences  of  Relationship  in  Certain  Manuscripts  of  Servius.  —  By  George  Byron 
Waldrop.  Pp.  205-212. 

The  Antigonids,  Heracles,  and  Beroea.  —  By  Charles  Farwell  Edson,  Jr.  Pp.  213- 
246. 

Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1933-34: 

Quo  modo  Plato  ideas  expresserit.  —  By  Gerald  Frank  Else.  Pp.  247-250. 

The  Vocalism  of  Messapic.  —  By  Peter  Fishman.  Pp.  250-256. 

De  Dialecto  Milesia.  —  By  John  Francis  Chatterton  Richards.  Pp.  256-260. 

Index.  Pp.  261-264. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XLVI,  1935. 

Fate,  Good,  and  Evil,  in  Early  Greek  Poetry.  —  By  William  Chase  Greene.  Pp.  1-36. 

Final  Nu  in  Herodotus  and  Ionic  Inscriptions.  —  By  J .  F.  C.  Richards.  Pp.  37-41. 

Descriptions  of  Personal  Appearance  in  Roman  History  and  Biography.  —  By  Eliza¬ 
beth  Cornelia  Evans.  Pp.  43-84. 

The  Manuscript  Tradition  of  Probus.  —  By  Frederic  Melvin  Wheelock.  Pp.  85-153. 

The  Kylix  by  the  Foundry  Painter  in  the  Fogg  Museum.  —  By  Wilhelmina  van 
Ingen.  Pp.  155-166. 

A  Problem  in  the  Ichneutae  of  Sophocles.  —  By  Francis  Redding  Walton.  Pp.  167- 
189. 

Perseus  and  Demetrius.  —  By  Charles  Farwell  Edson,  Jr.  Pp.  191-202. 

Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1934-35: 

The  Tyrrhenians  in  Pisa  and  Triphylia  and  their  Conquerors,  the  Minyan  Pe- 
lopes.  —  By  Harold  Leslie  Bisbee.  Pp.  203-204. 

The  Prototypes  of  the  Designs  on  Roman  Lamps.  —  By  Hester  Harrington.  Pp. 
204-206. 
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Quae  Ratio  inter  Fabulas  satyricas  et  Comoediam  antiquam  intercedat.  —  By 
Charles  Theophilus  Murphy.  Pp.  206-209. 

De  Lactantii  qui  dicitur  Narrationibus  Ovidianis.  —  By  Brooks  Otis.  Pp.  209- 
211. 

De  Vocalium  Mutatione  ilia  apud  Graecos  antiquos  quae  hodie  ‘  Sandhi  ’  dicitur. 

—  By  John  Martin  Toland.  Pp.  212-216. 

De  Casibus  Indogermanicis,  praecipue  sociativo,  in  lingua  Graeca  ab  Homero  us¬ 
que  ad  Thucydidem,  summotis.  —  By  Reginald  Isaac  Wilfred  West  gate.  Pp. 
216-218. 

Index.  Pp.  219-223. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XLVII,  1936. 

Some  Passages  of  Latin  Poets.  —  By  Herbert  Jennings  Rose.  Pp.  1-15. 

The  Terminology  of  the  Ideas.  - —  By  Gerald  Frank  Else.  Pp.  17-55. 

Movement  of  the  Divided  Line  of  Plato’s  Republic.  By  James  Anastasios  Noto- 
poulos.  Pp.  57-83. 

Fate,  Good,  and  Evil  in  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy.  By  William  Chase  Greene.  Pp. 
85-129. 

The  Argumenta  of  the  So-called  Lactantius.  By  Brooks  Otis.  Pp.  131-163. 

Greek  Theories  of  Slavery  from  Homer  to  Aristotle.  By  Robert  Schlaifer.  Pp.  165- 
204. 

A  New  Raetic  Inscription  of  the  Sondrio  Group.  By  Joshua  Whatmough.  Pp.  205- 
207. 

Summaries  of  Dissertations  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1935-36: 

De  Epithetis  compositis  apud  Epicos  Latinos.  —  By  Charles  Johnstone  Armstrong. 
Pp.  209-2 IX. 

The  ancient  Names,  local,  personal,  and  divine,  of  Dacia  and  Moesia.  —  By  James 
Thomas  Barrs.  Pp.  211-214. 

De  Ovidii  Metamorphoseon  aliquot  Codicibus  recensendis.  —  By  Richard  Treat 
Bruere.  Pp.  215-216. 

Reliefs  from  a  Sarcophagus,  decorated  with  an  Amazonomachy,  in  the  Fogg 
Museum.  —  By  Alice  Whiting  Ellis.  Pp.  2x6-218. 

De  Verbis  alienarum  Basium  Adiumento  suppletis  in  Lingua  Graeca.  —  By 
Charles  Arthur  Lynch.  Pp.  218-219. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  XLVIII,  1937. 

Pindar,  Pythian  II.  —  By  C.  M.  Bowra.  Pp.  r-28. 

Milton  and  Horace.  —  By  John  H.  Finley,  Jr.  Pp.  29-74. 

Nero  and  the  East.  —  By  Eva  Matthews  Sanford.  Pp.  75-104. 

Athenian  Decrees  of  216-212  B.C.  —  By  Sterling  Dow.  Pp.  105-126. 

Chryseis.  —  By  Sterling  Dow  and  Charles  Farwell  Edson,  Jr.  Pp.  127-180. 

“  TuscaOrigo  Raetis."  —  By  Joshua  Whatmough.  Pp.  181-202. 

Summary  of  Dissertation  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.,  1936-1937. 

De  Licentiis  metricis  quae  in  Canticis  Sophocleis  reperiuntur.  —  By  Herrick 
Mower  Macomber.  (Pp.  203-204.) 

Index.  P.  205. 
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